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Multiple Line Auto 
Proposals Opposed At 
N. Y. Code Hearings 


Fear Expressed Agents Would Lose 
Liability Business Also to 
Finance Companies 


MANY AT OPENING SESSIONS 


New Proposals for Capital Struc- 
ture and Investment Limitations 
Considered 








Hearings on the proposed tentative 
draft of the New York insurance law 
revision opened Monday morning in the 
New York State Building, 80 Centre 
Street, New York City, with a large at- 
tendance of representatives of insurance 
companies, brokerage offices and organ- 
izations of various types present but 
with comparatively few of them ready to 
express opinions relative to extension of 
multiple line coverage, strengthening of 
company capital structure and restric- 
tions upon investments of reserves of 
fire and casualty insurers. These were 
the three subjects scheduled to be dis- 
cussed in principle rather than with spe- 
cific reference to definite proposals in 
the new code bill, As complete copies 
of the code were not available for dis- 
tribution to interested parties until late 
last Friday, neither the members of the 
joint legislative committee nor others 
had had an opportunity to study pro- 
visions of the voluminous code in any 
detail. 

Opposition to Multiple-Line Coverage 
_A somewhat more animated discus- 
sion >f multiple-line insurance took place 
Monday afternoon, centering around 
proposals to allow both fire and casualty 
companies to write full coverage automo- 
bile insurance under a single contract 
and to permit inland marine writing com- 
panies in New York State to issue per- 
sonal property floaters, the so-called 
household comprehensive form. Most of 
the spokesmen for fire companies voiced 
opposition to both these proposals, al- 
though hostility to the householders’ 
comprehensive was not so strong as in- 
surance men do not believe there is 
an sistent public demand for this rath- 
‘r expensive type of all-risk protection. 
t was pointed out that giving inland 
Marine companies the right to issue per- 
sonal property floaters is not contingent 
upon passage of any amendment to the 
a insurance law but can be done 
y ruling of the Insurance Superintend- 
ent as has already been done in more 
than half the states. 

Assemblyman R. Foster Piper of Buf- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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The Sign Of 
GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


U. S. Branch 
1892 


Established 
1869 





LONDON 
Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


Head Office: 55 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 
+ 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 

E. W. Lanc, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 

+ 

WRITES 
Automobile, Boiler, Burglary, Credit, Elevator, Engine, Flywheel, Liability, 

Plate Glass, Compensation and Personal Accident and Health 
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“Almost a Crime’ 


Among Philadelphia’s foremost department stores is 
that founded by John Wanamaker, one of the first of 
America’s great “merchant princes,” who died many years 
ago. In its daily advertisements it always includes a little 
bit of wisdom, bearing the facsimile signature of John 
Wanamaker, and this credit line, “From the Writings of 
the Founder.” A constant and vigorous advocate of life 
insurance, he many times wrote about it in the daily ad- 
vertisements of his day. This is a sample:— 

It is almost a crime to bring up a family in affluence, and for its 
master or chief not to arrange his affairs so that they shall not be 
exposed to sudden and severe poverty in case of death, when, by 
forethought and the help of substantial insurance companies, he can 
put something aside out of his earnings for the mother and each 
child without being dishonest with his creditors. In many instances 


known to the writer the wife has been the best partner the man 
had, and helped him materially in making his business a success. 


Mr. Wanamaker was perhaps the earliest American 
owner of a life insurance estate that passed far beyond the 
million mark, a large part of it taken for business protec- 
tion. What he said in the paragraph we have quoted is 
still fundamental life insurance doctrine. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Ws. H. KIncstey, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 

















Treasury Department 
Rules As To Tax On 
Family Income Forms 





Removes Uncertainty in Decision 
Given to R. A. Armstrong, 
Attorney, Mass. Mutual 


PRINCIPAL SUM EXEMPT 


Former Exemption of All Such 
Payments from Income Tax 
No Longer Applies 





A new ruling by the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington received by Ralph 
A. Armstrong, attorney for the Mass- 
achusetts Mutual, further clarifies the 
taxability of payments under the family 
income type of policies. For some time 
there has been uncertainty as to what 
portion of such payments should be in- 
cluded as gross income by the recipient. 
Under the 1932 Revenue Act as _ in- 
terpreted by G.C.M. 10843 all amounts 
paid to a beneficiary under such a policy 
were exempt, but in view of the Revenue 
Act of 1934 and Regulations 8&6 this is no 
longer applicable. There remained an 
uncertainty as to what should be included 
in gross income. 

In this situation Mr. Armstrong pre- 
sented to the Internal Revenue Bureau 
a set of facts as to the family income 
policy and obtained the following ruling 
to the effect that only the principal sum 
1s exempt Irom tax: 

Treasury Ruling 

“You are advised that G. C. M. 10843, 
ceased to apply under the Revenue Act 
of 1934 and that it is, in effect, super- 
seded by G. C. M. 13796, C. B. XIII-2, 41 
(1934) and the present regulations. G. C. 
M. 13796 holds that the exemption pro- 
vided by section 22 (b) (1) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1934 of amounts received 
under a life insurance contract applies 
only to the principal sum or the capital 
value of a life insurance policy as of the 
time of the insured’s death; and that ex- 
emption does not apply to any amounts 
which are added to such principal sum 
(when it is paid in installments) by 
reason of the running of time. G, C. M. 
10843 is applicable under the Revenue Act 
of 1932 and G. C. M. 13796 is given a 
prospective application under the Rev- 
enue Act of 1934. Under the Revenue 
Acts of 1934 and 1936, the proceeds of 
such policies are excluded from gross in 
come in the manner provided by the 
regulations. 

“You state that the nature of the con- 
tract, comprising Ordinary life insurance, 
plus decreasing Term insurance, indicates 
that at the death of the insured, the 
insuring company had in effect tw 
funds: (A) a fund consisting of the pro 
ceeds of the Ordinary life insurance por 
tion, the principal of which is retained 
until the end of the benefit period, when 
it is paid in cash, interest thereon being 
allowed during the interim; and (B) a 
fund consisting of the proceeds of the 
decreased term portion which serves as 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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SALES POSSIBILITIES \ 
OF NEW BUSINESS 
MAINTENANCE POLICY 








1 The announcement of the Business Mainten. 
* ance policy, 10 Year Plan and 20 Year Plan, 



































contains good news for Life Underwriters. This new “Wash 
policy is one long needed in the field. There is a into the 
genuine place for it, and it should prove extremely mendous 

popular. memory 
aman V 
2 The development of business life insurance has ness aft 
* taken place over a relatively short time. Only in which 

a few years ago, life insurance for business purposes ties, COV 
was literally unheard of; and we are just now emerg. which I 
ing from a period during which there has been every ft 
“much conversation and mighty little action” in this insuran 

field. in the 
agencies 

3 But this situation has changed and is changing, . 

* rapidly. Many businesses have made great duction 
strides and are well on their way to new highs in appoint 
activity and profit. With the wrecks of other busi- state th 
nesses all around them, thousand of such organiza. A 
tions are now operating most successfully. under 1 

ments, 
4 In this progress, Management has been an all. pe 

* important factor; and business men everywhere because 

seem ready and willing—more so than ever before— Texas 

to recognize that Management is human. . . that wrORG 

life is uncertain . . . and that a successful business Ras : 

should be insured against the loss of its valued 9 Kl 

executives. brings 

in agen 

; , , : m - Much business life insurance written will be = 
“With a Business Maintenance Policy, Mr. Smolsk, your troubles are over. * written on the Ordinary Life and other per-| J in St. 
manent plans; and of course this is highly desirable. positior 

But where cash is not yet sufficiently plentiful to ong 

undertake such plans (particularly where develop- ya 

ment projects may be in the offing) the new Business eenche 

A N N O U N C I N G Maintenance policies will fit the situation perfectly. Equitat 

Furthermore, the availability of permanent insurance ae. 

2 : _ 7 Mr. 

THE NEW BUSINESS MAINTENANCE POLICY | dlincd'in the polcieg “Onvrsion Privileges com | Y ter 
° Mr. | 

(Corporate form—Preferred male risks) 6 Again, a corporation may desire on the life of ton, D 

es ’ * an executive a plan of protection which pro- young’ 

For corporate beneficiaries on a 10 or 20 Year Plan. A unit contract of vides maximum coverage during the years of his ar 

; reatest contribution to the business . . . when his 

$2,000 for 10 years,—$1,000 thereafter; or a unit contract of $2,500 for y weal Wins Ue anes ll 5 caumaiieal — 
20 years,—$1,000 thereafter. Both Plans contain the privilege of con- ability, in good will, in credit standing, and so on. | J 4 ch 
: : . An example will illustrate how nicely the 20 Year we 
version to personal form. The 10 Year Plan contract is written from ages Plan contract fits such a case: $40,000 face amount | | 4.0; 
20—55. The 20 Year Plan contract is written from ages 20—45. on the life of an executive age 44 will provide | } ‘Wash 
$100,000 v insurance es — the next 20 ie 4, 

years, to his age 64; and even in his later years it a 

$10,000—10 Year Plan gross rate at age 40 $197.75 will continue in force a permanent $40,000 of pro- aa 

Ist Net Premium 175.45%* tection. fellow 

Cash Value end of 10th year one -. 886.00 — 

This policy, to our knowledge the first of its Be 

$10,000—20 Year Plan gross rate at age 40 $195.80 a kind a by any pe company, is a meete 

Ist Net Premium 177.96* timely one. For the man who is fitted by experience trough 

Cash Value end of 20th year 1533.88 and temperament to engage actively in the sale of +e 

_ business life insurance, it should prove a valuable ‘Wash 

* Based on present dividend scale. addition to his sales program. thosen 
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W. W. Klingman Made Texas Manager of 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


W.) Klingman has 
Subways and tre- 


“Wash” (W. gone 
into the field again. 
idous urban congregations will be a 
memory. Back in the spaces is 
aman who went into the insurance busi- 


a youth and young manhood 


met 
open 


ness after 
in which he fought against many adversi- 
ties, covering a wide range of experience 
which brought him close to people of 
every type as well as to nature. As an 
insurance man Mr. Klingman built up 
in the Northwest one of the 
agencies the country has seen. 
to New York as second vice-president he 
rose to be the Equitable Society’s pro- 
duction head. President Parkinson has 
appointed him manager for Texas which 
state the Society recently re-entered. His 
job interests the nation’s insurance pro- 
duction executives. They will have him 
under review because of past achieve- 
ments, his keen knowledge of men, the 
opportunities before him. He enters his 
new work with zest and with pleasure 
because it’s from scratch and because 
Texas and its people have for him a 
strong appeal. 

In discussing the appointment Presi- 
dent Parkinson paid a fine tribute to 
Mr, Klingman’s abilities. “His selection 
brings to Texas the outstanding figure 
n agency management,” he said. “His 
performance as agency manager for the 
Northwestern states, with headquarters 
in St. Paul, put the Equitable in first 
position in that territory. He will im- 
mediately open offices in Houston and 
San Antonio in support of headquarters 
already established in Dallas. To these 
branches he brings young men of the 
Equitable of outstanding performance.” 
Vice-President William J. Graham and 
Mr. Klingman went to Dallas this weck 
where the announcement was made. 

His Career 

Mr. Klingman was born in Washing- 
ton, D. C., but while he was still a 
youngster, ‘his family moved to Fron- 
tier County, Nebraska, then a_ vast 
prairie land with the huts of only a few 
homesteaders scattered over its broad 
acres. There were no schools; adults 
and children all worked together culti- 
vating the land. 

When Mr. Klingman was 11 years of 
ae, his father became an invalid and 
“Wash” was, therefore, left the head 
of a family consisting of his mother, 
father and four brothers and sisters. A 


greatest 
Coming 


four-year drought came almost simul- 
faneously. In the Summer, he and his 
fellow settlers did their best to raise 


‘uficient crops for their own consump- 
ton. In the Winter, he rode “blind 
aggage” to the copper mines in Wyo- 
mng to earn money for food. But the 
drought brought the little community 
‘0 a crisis. It was decided that some 
one must be sent to Towa for help. 
‘Wash” Klingman, a boy of only 14, was 
‘hosen as their ambassador. All by him- 
‘lf he found his way to Red Oaks, 
lowa; he knew not a soul there, but 
within a few days he was on his way 
back with three carloads of clothing 
and food, of furniture and implements, 
of seed grain, medicines, shoes and 
tobacco. 
Starts a Livery Stable 

Although years of Summer farming 
ad Winter mining followed, young 
‘lingman remembered the prosperous 
town of Red Oaks. He was determined 
that he was going to do things, to get 


places. By 1901 the urge had become 
very strong; but there was a mortgage 
and a dependent family between him 
and his ambitions. He decided to take 
a chance. Every acre he owned he put 
into wheat. He got a bumper crop 
which paid him almost $1,000! That 
same year he bought a horse and car- 


riage and established himself in the 
livery business in the nearby town of 
Eustis, Neb., still giving part of his 
time to the farm. 

The years rolled along. The livery 
business flourished. New rigs were 
bought, a transfer line was added. 
Nights. his chair tilted against a horse 
stall, Klingman studied in books. Once 
more a discontent stirred within him, 


the urge to be moving on. There were 
bigeer things in life than driving a 
hack. He was married now and had a 
boy—a livery stable was no place for 
a boy. 

The livery business was to play an 
important part in Mr. Klingman’s life, 
for the majority of his fares were 
“drummers” whom he drove about the 
countryside while they sold their wares. 
“Wash” Klingman was a keen observer. 
He weighed one man’s sales techniaue 
against another’s. He was a good lis- 
tener and they were voluble talkers. He 
learned much of people and cities and 
affairs. 

Then one day a life insurance sales- 
man appeared. He wanted Mr. Kling- 
man personally to drive him around so 
that he could introduce him to the vari- 
ous farmers of the vicinity. Mr. Kling- 
man agreed, but after listening to one 
of this agent’s presentations. he openly 
challenged his sincerity. The upshot 
was that the agent gave Mr. Klingman 
a rate book and suggested that he ap- 
proach the next prospect and see what 
he could do. He became an agent. 


First Day as Agent 


describing Klingman’s first day as 
an agent William S. Dutton in an 
article about him in the American Mag- 
azine said: 

“A banker received his first call. Five 
minutes later Klingman found himself 
standing on the street trying to grasp 
what had happened. At first mention 
of insurance the banker had pointed to 
the door and had invited him in no mild 
voice to use it. 

“Next he tried a law office. 
ception was coldly polite; 
found himself against a stone wall as 
soon as he stated his business. The 
lawver refused to listen to a word. 

“That morning he made eight calls. 
At every place the result was the same 
—cold hostility and an invitation § to 
leave. Three weeks he walked Lincoln’s 
streets, an unwanted stranger. Pride 
and confidence were gone. He was be- 
set with fear. 

“Then, in desperation, he made a de- 
cision. Back he went to the banker he 
had seen first. ‘T want vou to tell me 
what’s wrong with me. why you and 
everyone in Lincoln order me out,’ he 


His re- 


again he 


blurted. ‘T can’t believe that vou want 
me to fail. Men in your position aren't 
like that. And in a rush of words he 


told his story. 
“The banker was silent for a time. 
“Mr. Klingman, you’re in a business 
that lately has been thrown under sus- 
nicion here,” he said finally. ‘A large 
number of people in Lincoln have been 
victimized by crooked insurance agents 


IT don’t say that you are one of these, 


but 
strange 
picion 

honest.’ 

“After a moment he added, ‘I think 
you’ve done that. I can’t sell your in- 
surance for you, but I can help you to 
a chance to sell it. Now let’s see that 
jist you have. The banker then intro- 
duced him to many persons.” 

In his first year, Mr. Klingman 
earned $6,000 in commissions. He moved 
first to Lincoln and then to Cozad, Neb. 
He realized that much study was neces- 
sary for his progress and each night 
he devoted a portion of it to serious 
reading and work. Despite a prolonged 
illness which proved almost fatal, Mr. 
Klingman soon became a leading pro- 
ducer in the company he was then 
representing. 

Joined Equitable in 1913 

He joined the Equitable as an agent 
in 1913. In his early association he 
wrote and had an applicant examined 
for insurance every day for eighteen 
months. For several years he person- 
ally wrote over a million dollars of in- 
surance annually. He was made district 
manager in Mankato, Minn., and then 
became agency manager of the Society 
in St. Paul. Succeeding the late Frank 
H. Davis, his lifelong friend. There he 
made an_ outstanding success, the 
agency during his last year in St. Paul 
paying for $52,000,000. While in St. 
Paul he trained many men who now hold 
important positions with the Equitable 
Society. 

In 1928 he was called to the home of- 
fice in New York as second vice-presi- 
dent. Later, as vice-president in charge 
of agencies, he successfully directed the 
sales activities of the vast organization 
throughout the ensuing vears. The type 
of work reveals Mr. Klingman as he 
really is—a man who has his greatest 
satisfaction in helping other men along 


stranger to us. Every 
agent is under sus- 
he’s proved himself 


you are a 
insurance 
here until 





TEXAS APPOINTMENTS 





L. K. Klingman Agency Manager Dallas, 
C. W. Klingman Agency Manager 
San Antonio, H. P. Rossman 
Agency Manager Houston 
Agency manager of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society in Dallas will 
be Lloyd Klingman, Agency manager in 
San Antonio will be Chester W. Kling- 
man. Agency manager at Houston will 

be Harold J. Rossman. 

Lloyd Klingman was superintendent of 
salary savings territory of the Equit- 
able for several years. Chester W. Kling- 
man was with the Group department 
and then with the Miner agency, New 
York. Harold P. Rossman was superin- 
tendent of agencies in Greater New 
York territory for several years. Lloyd 
K. and Chester W. Klingman are sons 
of the company’s new state manager, 
W. W. Klingman, 


C. O. Fischer to Address 
Life Supervisors of N. Y. 


The Life Supervisors Association of 
New York City will start the celebra- 
tion of its tenth anniversary year at its 
first Fall meeting on Thursday, October 
7, at the Governor Clinton Hotel. Ches- 
ter O. Fischer, vice-president, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, will be guest 
speaker. Joseph V. Davis, Riehle agen- 
v, Equitable Society, is president of the 
association. 








W. W. 


KLINGMAN 


the way. His interest in helping the 
other fellow to find a place and generate 
the self-confidence needed to overcome 
the obstacles which loom so large in the 
way of the beginner amounts to not only 
an ideal but a passion to be of service 
in making successful men out of those 
who are misplaced or halting. 


Protective Life Elects 
m. J. Rushton President; 
Clabaugh Board Chairman 


The Protective Life of Birmingham, 
Ala., has elected Sam F. Clabaugh, for 
ten years president of the company, to 
the position of chairman of the board 
and William J. Rushton of Birmingham 
has been elected president. 

Mr. Rushton, a member of both the 
company’s board of directors and _ its 
executive committee, is a young execu- 
tive with special business capabilities 
and qualities of leadership. He has 
served on the directorates of a number 
of financial and industrial organizations 

He comes from a distinguished fam- 
ily whose interests have been wide- 
spread in the industrial, cultural and 
social life of Birmingham. Born on July 
10, 1900, Mr. Rushton was graduate: 
from Washington and Lee University 
in 1921 and is a member of the board 
of trustees of Agnes Scott College 
Previous to his election to the presi- 
dency of Protective Life, he was presi- 
dent of the cold storage and ice indus- 
tries in Birmingham which were found- 
ed by his grandfather. He is a past 
president of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and is now president 
of the National Ice Association. 


L.O.M.A. in Convention 


The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion is now in convention at Chicago, 
the meeting continuing until tomorrow 
noon. The L.O.M.A. Institute seminar 
was held Wednesday and the general 
convention opened yesterday mornin; 
with addresses by Gordon A. Hardwick, 
vice-president and comptroller, Penn 
Mutual, president; Edmund Fitzgerald, 
vice-president, Northwestern — il, and 
Henry Abels, vice-president, ranklin 


Life. 
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Awards at Advertising Convention 














Judges in the Life Advertisers Association exhibits at Old Point Comfort last 
week gave their verdict by classification of exhibits and groups of companies \s 
was printed last week the silver trophies for most number of points scored went 
to the Travelers, Life Insurance ( of Virginia and Berkshire Life in_ their 
various group classifications 

The groups were divided as follows 

(sroup ] Companies vith $250,000,000 1 ess life imsurance in rorcee, Jecem 
ber 31, 1936 

Group 2. Companies with $250,000,000 up to $500.000,000 in force 

Group 3. Companies with $500,000,000 or more life insurance in force 

In addition to the thre phies the judees gave awards of excellence The 
judges expressed their firs econd and third preferences by classification of types 
of printed material submitted as follows 

Group I 
fi I s Tl 
Insurance journal advertising Columbus Mutua Nort S Pilot Late 
Magazine advertising t 1 Central of lowa 
Newspaper advert.sing Protective Life 
Sales promotion California-Westert 
Direct mail Bankers, Neb 
Printed material Continental An 
Publication to agents, except weekly Northern Life 
Weekly publications to agents Southland 
Publications to policyholders Southla 
Recruiting material Monarcl 
Conservation Pilot 
Annual statements Continental- Americar 
Insurance journal advertis leffe Stam 
Magazine advertising lefferson Stand 
Newspaper advert letferson Standar 
Sales promotior \cacia 
Direct mail Home Life of N.Y 
l’rinted material \cacia 
lublication to agents, except weekly Reliance 
Weekly publication to agents Fidelity Mutua 
Publications to policyholder No 3rd award 
Recruiting material Guardiar 
Conservation Jefferson Standa 
Annual statements lt I 
Group III 

Prystarcenn vurna Ivertising Co t Genera 11 Northwestern Mutua 
Mawazit ulvertising x x Mutual Nort Penn Mutua 
Newspaper tisit Travelers { Great-West 
Sales promot Equ Society Nu western Mutu 1 ¢ necticut Mutual 
Direct ma Massachusetts Mut Ir Connecticut Mutu 
Printed material...........cccee> P t Mutual Ne western Mutu M 1 Lif 
Publication to agents pt w t Mutua Ir Mas usetts Mut 
Weekly publicatior t Trav s t lita 3 rs. low 
Publications to policyholders Bar s of I Com Lone Life 
Recruiting materi lravelers Lai Mluti Life 
Conservation Great-West Ce London Life 
Annual statement Massachusetts Mu ( ‘ ( cticut Mutual 


Jefferson Standard Ads In 
Insurance Trade Papers Are 
Messages for Own Agerts 


In the forum at Old Point Comfort 
last week, on how to make trade journal 
advertising effective, Charles C. Robit 
son, chairman, Karl Ljum Jr.. assistant 
secretary f Jefferson Standard Life, 
said that about two vears a the con 
pany decided to direct its copy to its own 
agents who micht happen to be readet 


of one or more of the journals 
which the company cat cular inser 


tions. Copy may be based upon some cur 


seven 


ries re 


rent activity within the company, or it 
may talk about its new series of met 
chandising ideas available without cost 
When it produced a new booklet to b 
used with its salaried savings plan it 
told the agents about it at the same tin 
putting in a boost f alarv savings 
husine Ss aS 4 1NCAlS of MICreasiIng income 


The company has developed a mythical 


character in its agency department called 
Henry Helpscell. It introduces messages 
with the line, “Henry Helpsell says a 
It includes in the ad a picture of Help 
sell 

Agents take a pride in the ads. They 
like to see the company’s name and ad 
vertisine appear with other companies 
the, respect 


LIFE DEPARTMENT MANAGER 


The Howard ( Lawrency iVency, 
Lincoln National Life. Newark. has ap 
pointed Frederick FE. Hansen of Hanset 
& Hansen as manacer the latte: 
firm’s life insurance department in 
North Bergen, N J 


A. D. CRUTCHFIELD DEAD 


Allan D. Crutchfield, agent, Equitabl 


Society, Richmond, Va., and a brothe 
to the late E. Mulford Crutchfield. gen 
eral agent. died last week 





COLUMBIAN NATIONAL DRIVE 


Celebration in 
President 


Honor 


For 


October Will 
Sears; Report 


Year to Date Shows Gains 


Fieldmen of the Columbian National 
Life are already swinging into a yu 
luction campaign which will ntinuc 
through October to celebrate the birth 
lav of Francis I’. Sears, president f 
the company, and his successful re 
ery from oa ( t lls Nave Phe 

mipans exper th be 
utstanding nt 

The Columbian National has reported 
splendid proure oO } 1 1937 The 

nipany has uned approximatel, $9 
CO0,.000 f lite I Ce force Bortl 

1¢ ‘ 1 iC | t ale «xX din 
up, are sh n ust f approxi 
natel 15% ‘ 936 \l talit 1 
nnin eral ts below t vea 





FOREIGNERS 


native land. 


101 Fifth Ave. 





SOJOURNING HERE 


Are excellent life insurance prospects, especially when 
you tell them about the continuing service of this 87- 
year-old Company. Policies issued, if desired, in any 
one of the major, stable currencies and service main- 
tained after the insured has resumed residence in his 


Write in for NEW HORIZONS. booklet explaining our 
unique world-wide service. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCECO. 


In The City of New York 


Steadfast—Since 1850 











New York, N. Y. 





Recruiting-Training 
Plans of Acacia Mutual 


T. M. RODLUN OLD POINT TALK 


Loose Leaf Manual Takes Manager 
Through Steps; Text Book For 
Agents; Improvement in Results 
Troy M. Rodlun, advertising manage 
of the Acacia Mutual, discussed the share 
of advertising and promotion to 
recruiting and training problems in a 
talk before the Life Advertisers Associa- 

tion at Old Point Comfort last week 
The Acacia Quality Recruiting Plan 
utilizes three principal units. One is the 
recruiting manual, a loose leaf text book 
takes the manager through the 
which he must go mentally and in 
practice to work intelligently to solve 
this problem. In it direct mail advertising 
and sales promotion play their parts. The 
nominator is told that every day for the 


sales 


which 


steps 


next two weeks he will reccive a direct 
nail unit which will show him at first 
hand how Acacia helps men sell by the 
use of pre-approach mail advertising 
Purpose is to pave the way for the man 
iver 

Another unit is the recording kit, a 
isual presentation of the opportunity 
which the company offers a prospective 
avent. It is an organized sales talk for 
the manaver in his recruiting interviews. 
The third unit is a booklet, “A Lifetime 
if Progress for You.” 

Acacia Training Plan 
The first unit in the training plan of 


the Acacia plan is a text book on training 


f new agents, with instructions for the 
manager. Second unit is the course, “Ef- 
fective Selling Through Service,” put out 
vith cooperation of Life Insurance Sales 


| Bureau. It contains essential 
insurance, prospecting 


ss work habits 


eud 


Yesearch 
information on Ife 

1" ods, sales talk , suce 
i dounit is the tran schedule. 


Ing 








SAFETY 


| of Policvholders’ Funds 


Our 


lirst 


Obligation 














ine the manager through the four weeks 
the new agent spends in his early train- 
ing. Next unit is the agent’s preliminar 
supply kit, a collection = of compan 
forms and literature suitable fer 
use carly in the agent’s career with th 
agency. Next is financing. The company 
has a service salary plan. ; 

\s a result of its plans the compan 
has recruited better qualified new agents 


sales 


There are fewer terminations than be- 
fore the new plans were adopted. First 
report on agents who have completed 


the training plan shows an average pro- 
duction in their first four weeks 
$14,500 


W. McCallum Hogg Tells 
How “The Radiator” Was 
Made More Attractive 


W. McCallum Hogg, to the 
editor of The Radiator, maga 
the Mutual, told 
Life lact 


las 
what 


assistant 
avency 
zine of Massachusetts 
the 

we ek 


publication more 


Advertisers Association 


is being done in making the 


readable from a_physi- 


standpoint. Change from an_ ivory 
stock vave. the 
magazine a fresher, cleaner look and 
furnished greater contrast for black type 
and pictures. Another major change was 
from a two-column page to a three-col- 
umn pave, making for easier reading and 
vreater facility in handling picture-cuts 
of various sizes 

Solid columns of type broken WwW 
with sub-titles and there is vreater use 
of pictures. Cartoons are frequently used 
and charts of immediate interest to most 
of the readers. Head types 
proved. 

The company originates all of its ow! 
cover ideas and usually they carry 4 
sales thought which is elaborated in th 


cal 


blue-white 


to a 


pape 


are 


were im 


first inside page. Company feels cover 
must be attractive and out of the or 
dinary. Color 1s judiciously used on 


front and back to brighten whole effect 
but the magazine seldom uses color Just 
for the sake of doing so without direction 
or purpose 


GETS STORIES FROM AGENTS 


Harvey Kesmodel, Jr., of Baltimore Com- 
pany Tells of Seeing Men in Field 
for Company’s Publication 

the Life Advertisers 


vets material for 


\ssoci- 


his con 


n telling 
ation how he 
pany’s agency bulletin Harvey Kesmodel, 
Ir, editor of Sun Life Bulletin of the 
Sun Life, Baltimore, said that about four 


times a year he visits each district office 


He knows in advance from home office 
records and advices from managers which 
men are doing particularly good jobs 
Interviews with these agents are af- 


stories are written, 
a lan- 


ranged. As a result 
especial care being taken to use 
L2uUaL¢ as possible 
the agent’s 


and style as close i0 


own 
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Conn. Mutual Appoints 
Prouty at Los Angeles 





WELL KNOWN IN LIFE CIRCLES 


Has Been in Business Since 1928 And 
Has Taken Active Part in Life 


Underwriters’ Affairs 


Phinehas Prouty, Jr, well known in 

Los Angeles and national life insurance 
circles, has been appointed general agent 
jor the Connecticut Mutual in Los An- 
eles, the appointinent to take effect 
October 1. This gives the company two 
gencics in Los Angeles, 5. 5. North- 
‘qwton continuing as general agent of 
th older agency. 

\fier twelve years with a large auto 
mobile truck company in a selling and 
anagerial capacity, Mr Prouty re- 
red in 1927 and entered life insurance 
the following vear. He has been active 
in both local and national life insurance 


He is a life member of the Millon 
Dollar Round Table, past president Los 
\nveles Life Underwriters’ Association 


ind has served as chairman and mem- 
yer of the committees on conservation, 
membership, and cooperation with at- 
rmevs-at-law of the National Associa- 
ion 


Mr. Prouty attended Haverford Col 
leoe in Philadelphia and served overseas 
vith the Northern Marine Bombing 
Squadron during the war. In Los An- 
weles he is a member of the Jonathan 
Club, the Los Angeles Chamber of Com 
acific Geos raphic Society, the 
Masons 1 Knights Templar 


President Cummings Names 
New Chairmen of National 
As-ociation Committees 


O. Sam Cummings, president of the 


National Association of Life Under- 
iters, has announced the new = chair- 
en of twenty-nine standing and spe- 
tl committees. They follow 
Agency practices, Lester O. Schriver, Aetna 
f corm business -tandards, John \ 
rspoot lohn Haneock, Nashville; by-laws, 
est A. ( ‘ Northwestern Mutual, In 
napolis; servation, William M. Duff, 
Equitable Society, Pittsburgh; convention pro 
m, Charles J. Zimmerman, Connecticut Mu 
tual, Chieazo; cooperation with attorneys, 
George E, Lackey, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Detroit; cooperation with trust officers, Paul 
Conway, John Hancock, Albany; cooperation with 
Chamber f Commerce, U Ss A., Julian S 


Myrick, Mutual Life. New York; credentials, 
Robert M. White, Jefferson Standard, Dallas; 
ducation, Roy Hodges, Ohio National Life, 
Cincinnati; elections, Dallas Alderman, Kansas 
City Life, Kansas City 

Finance, Robert L. Jones, State Mutual, New 
York; general agents and managers, Philip B 
Hobbs, Equitable Society, Chicago; international 


ouncil, E. W. Owen, Sun Life, Detroit; law 
ind legislation, ¢ Vivian Anderson, Provident 
Mutual, Cincinnati; conference committee on 
cal ssociation problems, Foster Vineyard, 








wife, Little Rock; membership, Harry 1 
Wright, Equitable Society Chicago; past presi 
dents, Theodore M. Riehle, Equitable Society, 
New York; publications, Herbert A. Hedges, 
Equitable of lowa, Kansas City; resolutions, 
W. Rankin Furey, Berkshire, Pittsburgh; state 
nd regional associations, O. D. Douglas, Lin 
oln National, San Antonio; women underwrit 


ets, Helen Summy, Equitable Society, St. Jos 
eph, Mo 

Cooperation with American College of Life 
Underwriters and C. L. U., John W. Yates, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Los Angeles; coopera 
tion with Constitution Sesquicentennial Com 


mission, Carl W Kleifgen, Metropolitan Life, 
M. Paul; fiftieth anniversary, John Newton 
Russell, Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles; inter 
ssociation meetings, N. Baxter Maddox, Con 


ecticut Mutual, Atlanta; “On to Houston,” 
sadore Samuels, New England Mutual, Den- 
‘er; national safety, J. Hawley Wilson, Massa- 
Chusetts Mutual, Peoria, and publicity, Frank 
5. Summers, New York Life, Boston 


RICHMOND STARTS MEETINGS 

At the first Fall meeting of the Rich- 
mond, Va., Association of Life Under- 
Writers, speaker was Rev. A. E. Acey, 
Methodist minister, who was formerly 
an agent for the State Mutual Life. 


C. L. U. PRESIDENT A SPEAKER 

Kelloge Van Winkle, president Na- 
tional Chapter of Chartered Life Un- 
lerwriters, was a speaker at the annual 
meeting and sales congress of the San 
Diego Association of Life Underwriters 
September 22. 
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“WHO SAYS BUSINESS ISN'T GOOD?” 


“Who says business isn’t good? 
Mutual we're going right ahead. 
has increased materially. New 
front of last year’s figures. Lapses are ‘way down and 
even the mortality losses are lower this year! 


“Business is good with me, too. 
the Company's ‘Ten a Month’ plan last April and I've 
got the prospecting problem licked to a frazzle. 
prospecting is more than half the battle! 


“To me, life insurance is the greatest business in the 
world. It gives me a chance to make good on my 
own mettle. My income doesn’t depend on a boss’ 
decision or whim; it depends cn me. And every time 
I earn commissions for my own family it means that 
some other fellow’s wife and kids are getting a better 


break out of life, too. 


“There's going to be a lot of life insurance sold in the 
next ten years—and I'm going to sell my share of it!” 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Pennsylvania 





@ Founded 1865 


Here at Provident 
Insurance in force 
business is out in 


I started to work on 

















Broderick Appointed 
Successor to Hadley 
CHIEF EXAMINER IN N. Y. STATE 


Formerly Assistant Chief in Life Bu- 
reau Has Taken Over Duties 
Since April 1 


Dillon F. Broderick, who has just 


been appointed principal examiner in the 
life bureau, New York State Insurance 
lepartment, to succeed Nelson B. Had- 
ley, started with the Department as an 





Converse Studios, Inc 

DILLON F. BRODERICK 
examiner in June, 1909, and has con- 
tinued in the insurance business since 
that date. For three vears, from 1912 
to 1915, he was chief accountant and 
office manager with the Standard Acci- 
dent of Detroit. Since 1915 he has been 
continuously with the New York Depart- 
ment, in recent vears as assistant chicf 
of the life bureau. His name was first 
on the list for the position announced 
September 21 by the Civil Service Com- 
inission and his appointment as -chief 
examiner was made by Superintendent 
Louis H. Pink on September 25 

During the time of the Hughes in- 
vestigation of insurance companies Mr 
Broderick was with the State Board of 
Tax Commissioners and foreseeing the 
possibility of additional appointments of 
examiners in the Insurance Department, 
he studied thé insurance law and pre- 
pared himself for a change of position. 
He was the first examiner appointed by 
William H. Hotchkiss who was superin- 
tendent of insurance under Governor, 
Hughes. 

In his new position he soon realized 
it would be to his advantage to be 
something more than “a bookkeeper”, so 
he continued his studies and in June, 
1910, passed all of the examinations re- 
quired of a certified public accountant 
His C.P.A. training and designation hav« 
proved invaluable to him in making 
audits of large companies. 

From the start he was most attracted 
by the life insurance field, finding a 
fascination in the multiple activities of 
large life companies many of which op- 
erated their own printing plants, bak- 
cries, lunch rooms and other businesses 
while at the same time their invest- 
ments led them into real estate or hotel 
management among outside activities. 
His principal duties as a life company 
examiner, he explained, have been to 
watch the treatment given to policy- 
holders by the companies, the equitable 
settlement of claims and the allocation 
of expenses 
Closely Associated With N. B. Hadley 

While he worked in association with 
Mr. Hadley from the time of his ap- 
pointment in the department, gradually 
advancing to position of assistant chief 
he became particularly close to the for- 
mer chief examiner during the hectic 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Behrens Against Trick 
Selling of Insurance 


FUNDAMENTALS OFTEN IGNORED 


Continental Aenenene President Thinks 
Agents’ Responsibility Is Protect- 
ing Great Mass of People 


Addressing the field convention of 


the Continental Assurance on Thurs- 
day of last week, President Herman 
Jehrens talked with his characteristic 


frankness about insurance salesman- 


ship and the real function of insurance 
—the protection of as many people as 
possible. He is out of sympathy with 
sales technique which is too elaborate, 
tricky or emphasizes 
part he said: 

“This occasion gives me 
tunity again to impress 
associates with the viewpoint of the 
Continental institution as respects the 
broad field of insurance and the part 
played in it by life insurance. It is 
the function of insurance to make sure. 
This means to make secure the material 
benefits we now have and those that 
we expect to get by our future work 
and thrift. Insurance does this by aver- 
aging the hazards which threaten to 
destroy or impair those possessions, and 
those averages are represented by the 
insurance premium. Time was, and not 
so many decades ago, when the view of 
insurance was restricted to the protec- 
tion of property from physical destruc- 
tion by fire and of vessels and their 
contents by maritime disaster. In that 
limited field of insurance it was con- 
sidered absolutely essential to commer- 
cial welfare and a feeling of security 
to be covered by insurance. The time 
came when it was discovered that the 
possession of other things needed pro- 
tection against many other hazards. 
There was the threatened loss of prop- 
erty by burglary or theft, losses result- 
ing from dishonesty of employes, losses 
resulting by reason of legal liability in 
the operation of motor cars, trucks, etc. 
Then, also, it became recognized that 
the physical things which we own are 
but the accumulation of the savings of 
our earning power and that in the life 
of the average man those things are 
but’ a very small part, in value, com- 
pared with the things that prospective 
future earning power will bring. And 
so it was that there grew up, in this 
country particularly, a modern system 
of accident and health insurance, which 
protected against the temporary loss of 
the future earning power of the indi- 
vidual, and life insurance, which pro- 
tected against the permanent and total 
loss of that same earning power. Life 


“cleverness.” In 


the 
my 


oppor- 
business 


and accident and health insurance, 
starting as they did several centuries 
after the original restricted forms of 


insurance, have now grown to the point 
where the premiums paid by the public 
for these forms of security are many 
times as great as the premiums paid 
for all other forms of protection put 
together. And I advance this as proof 
of the fact that the public realizes that 
losses to them from interrupted earn- 
ing power are many times greater than 


those from all other hazards put to- 
gether, 
No Mystery in Insurance 

“This is the Continental’s viewpoint 
with respect to insurance. In my opin- 
ion it should be the viewpoint of all 
insurance agents whatever their com- 
pany affiliation. The insurance man 
that looks at life insurance as a thing 


apart, as something mysterious and dif- 
ferent from every other form of in- 
surance, dates himself in his thinking 
back to the horse and buggy days. He 
has read somewhere, or some salaried 
cheer leader has told him, that life in- 
surance is a mysterious business, and 
he is glad of that alibi to enable him 
to continue in his old-fashioned think- 
ing and to indulge that inclination to 
laziness which, unfortunately, is part 


and parcel of human nature. We do 
not advocate that an insurance agent 
should become an expert in all lines of 
insurance, but we do maintain that any 
agent who does not first make sure that 
his client’s earning power--his greatest 
asset—is protected by life and accident 
and health insurance is not doing his 
full duty by the insuring public. 

“T am inclined to think that part of 
the responsibility for putting a lot of 
mystery in the minds of insurance men 
with regard to life insurance is the 
fault of those companies which write 
life insurance. I would not go so far 
as to say that all the paraphernalia of 
sales technique of wearing a_ certain 
sort of a tie and having a fountain 
pen poised in mid-air a certain num- 
ber of minutes after beginning an in- 
terview and of programming and_ all 
the rest of it do not do some good. 
But, viewing the thing broadly, I think 
they do more harm than good. They 
make one think that the selling of life 
insurance is a cross between an ama- 
teur magician’s trick and the fervor of 
a revivalist. The fact is, life insurance, 
like all other insurance, protects 
against the loss of something very con- 
crete and valuable and any intelligent 
man can see that the premium charged 
for that loss is relatively small and the 
contract indemnifying against that loss 
relatively simple. 


Great Mass of People Underinsured 


“Speaking of that, while we love to 
mention the 100 billion dollars of life 
insurance in force in this country, is 
it not a fact that this is a very small 
sum compared with the values it seeks 
to protect? The great mass of average 
citizens is woefully underinsured. What 
is the use of talking about programming 
the insurance of an average risk when 
he has not first become convinced of 
the value of that earning power which 
he should insure. You don’t need a 
degree nor a suit of clothes of a cer- 
tain color to convince a man that he 
must insure his home against loss from 


fire. Why, therefore, all this so-called 
master salesmanship to have him ade- 
quately protect his earning power? 
“We need this newer idea of life in- 
surance salesmanship. We need _ to 
realize that the great bulk of life in- 





HERMAN A. BEHRENS 

surance to be placed on the books of 
life insurance companies in the future 
is on the life of the average citizen... 
the chap who has been congratulating 
himself on carrying $5,000 of life insur- 
ance for the benefit of his wife and 
children and who does not realize, or, 
perhaps, does not want to realize that 
this provision will take care of them 
for a pitifully short period of time. We 
must all learn, companies and agents, 
that we must adapt our selling practices 
practically to the buying ideas of the 
public. The public wants protection. 
The average man wants security. Life 
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insurance is there to give it to him 
Give it to him simply, in a package 
that he can understand. 

“I do not want you to conclude from 
what I have said that the Continentg 
docs not believe in sales plans. It has 
been outstanding among insurance com. 
panies in the development of success. 
ful salesmen by means of _ intensive 
training, educational work and _varioy; 
other forms of sales stimulation, No; 
do I want you to feel that I am criti. 
cizing the plans of those salesmen 
whose field of endeavor is among 
wealthy clients or those who have spe. 


cial problems large investments, 
inheritance taxes and_ similar issues 
Such cases present special technical 


problems and must be handled on q 
more technical basis, and the Continen- 
tal maintains, for the service of such, a 
highly specialized technical department 
at the home office. But, in the aggre. 
gate, as respects life insurance now jn 
force, and more particularly as respects 
the increase in life insurance in force 
during the next few years, these special 
cases constitute a very small percentage 
of the whole. As I have indicated be- 
fore, the tremendous possibility of ex. 
pansion for life insurance in the future 
lies in the class of average good citi- 
zens, and the agent who knows best 
how to handle that sort of business will 
be the most successful in the future.” 


FRANCES PERKINS SPEAKER 


Addresses Continental Assurance Com- 
pany Convention on Necessity for 
Wage and Hour Regulation 
The enactment of Federal legislation 
on hours and wages will go far toward 
stabilizing industry in the best interest 
of all the people and will lessen the dan. 
ger of possible future devastating de- 
pression, Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins declared in her address at the 
convention of the Continental Assurance 
Co. in Chicago September 24. She con- 

tinued in part: 

“The raising and_ stabilizing of the 
income of wage earners and farmers is 
a part of the responsibility of those 
concerned with the welfare of the work- 
ers of the United States. It is necessary 
that the purchasing power of wage earn. 
ers and farmers be built up constantly 
so as to equal the production capacity 
of the great mass of American indus- 
tries. 

“Reasonably short hours, wages com- 
mensurate with the value of the services 
and with the American standard of liv- 
ing, first class working conditions and 
no child labor will help to bring this 
about. It is in the increase of the 
standard of living as well as in the 
maintenance of a living wage that the 
true future development of labor’s in- 
come lies. 

“You who are attending this conven- 
tion know full well the necessity of 
maintaining and increasing the purchas- 
ing power of wage earners and farmers 
who make up the bulk of the nation’s 
buying power. More than two-thirds of 
the goods disposed of in this country 
are purchased by those whose incomes 
are less than $2,000 a year. 

“In 1929, which was a high income 
year, nearly 16,400,000 families had in- 
comes of less than $2,000 a year and of 
this number nearly 6,000,000 had incomes 
of less than $1,000 a year. Surely that 
indicates the possibilities are great for 
the expansion of our internal market if 
the total amount going in wages to this 
group is steadily increased. Merchants, 
employers, workers and investors will 
have their incomes increased from the 
increased volume.” 


STATE MUTUAL APPOINTMENT 

The State Mutual Life has appointed 
3enjamin Cottrell as general agent for 
its Richmond, Va. territory. Mr. Cottrell 
has been in the insurance business 
Richmond since 1920 as special agent 
for the Equitable Society. During all 
that time he has been noted as a pro- 
ducer, having maintained a high average 
volume over a sixteen year period. He 
is a trustee of the Virginia College of 
Commerce and Law. 
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THROUGH EVERY WAR SINCE 1845 


War and its aftermath again will America American and Canadian life insurance companies. 
“ a 4 , 







...gold stars on window become involved in No one can foresee at what time and under what : 
panes .. . crosses row war. a life insurance com- —_ economic conditions a life insurance policy may be- 
on row... stifling debt pany must ever be prepared come payable. It may be many, many years in the 
and financial catastrophe. against such a_ possibility. future. The Company must, therefore, be kept so 
Meeting the crises of four wars, Therefore, in good times and bad, safe that it can pay all its claims no matter when 


two of them among the most devastating in all the New York Life adheres to the principle that, they fall due. 


history. New York Life has steadfastly re- in investing, safety should always be the first After all, when the future of your family and 
mained safe and sound and met all its obligations. consideration. Furthermore, it maintains its your own security in old age are at stake, safety is 
Much as we may hope and pray that never reserves on the most conservative basis used by your prime objective . . . usm its 


SAFETY I8 ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION...NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company founded on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 
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General Agents of Home Life, N. Y. 
Put Emphasis on Planned Selling 


General agents of the Home 


New York, meeting at the Cavalier Ho- 
tel, Virginia Beach, Va., this week for 
their fortieth annual convention were 


agency 
lasted 


welcomed by C. C. Fulton, Jr., 
vice-president. The convention 
September 30. 
were represent- 
James O. Jen- 
sen of San Francisco, J. G. MacConnell 
Robert L, Walker of Los Angeles 
sharing honors for the longest travel 
The New England contingent of general 
agents arrived by boat, leaving New 
York in company with the official fam- 
ily from the home office. 


through Thursday, 
states 


with 


Twenty-three 


ed at the meeting, 


and 


Among officers attending the conven- 
tion were Ethelbert I. Low, chairman of 
the board, President James A. Fulton, 


Vice-President and Actuary William J. 
Cameron, Vice-President and Secretary 
William S. Gaylord, Underwriting Vice- 
President Leigh Cruess, Medical Director 
George E. Woodford, Agency Vice-Presi- 
dent C. C. Fulton, Jr., Superintendent of 
Agencies William P. Worthington, Asso 


ciate Actuary T. A. Stemmermann, As- 
sistant Actuary Owen C. Lincoln, As- 
sistant Secretary J. Finlay Allen, 
Assistant Medical Director J. H. Hum- 
phries, Financial Secretary George N. 
Emory, and Assistant Superintendents 
Alan B. Doran, Ben S. Graham and 
John F. Walsh. 


A Recruiting and Training Plan 

\mong the speakers, Mr. Doran told 
of the company’s plan of taking young 
men just out of college and putting them 
to work in minor positions in the home 
office under a plan that will develop 
them into producers in the future after 
they have been trained in the home of- 
fice and in the field. 

“This year,” said Mr. Doran, 
ates from six of the country’s leading 
universities have been put to work in 
the home office. Selection was made by 
personal interviews arranged by the dean 
of men in the various colleges. T. A 
Stemmermann, associate actuary; J. Fin- 
lay Allen, assistant secretary, and Eu- 
gene C, Kelly, Jr., conservation super- 
visor, visited the campuses of the uni- 
versitics during the Spring, made their 
selections, and the young men all began 
work in mid-Summer. 

Colleges which were visited in 
quest for promising young men 
Michigan, St. Louis University, 
ington University, Dartmouth, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Lehigh, Brown 
Ohio State, University of Iowa and 
Detroit University 

Training for General Agents 

Following along the same theme John 
H. Evans told of the privileges granted 
to the company’s agency field assistants 
in their broad training for the position 


“oradu- 


the 
were 


Wash- 


of general agent. He pointed out that 
the company had advanced to the posi- 
tion of general agent 70% of all it 
field assistants. 

“Many a young producer,” he ob 
erved, “in every large city has aspira 
tions to be a general agent. They hav 
‘agency-itis.’ Yet, few of them really 


want to make the sacrifices necessary) 
to properly ground them in the essen- 
tial knowledge that a successful general 
agent must have. You have talked to 
many young men in your home towns 
who want to be general agents but don’t 
want to be travelers. They don’t want 
to leave home. What they really want 


Life of 


and what they would learn from actual 
experience as agency field assistants is 
that the problems of a general agent are 
so great and so varied that solutions can 
only be made through constant and 
varied experience. 

Mr, Evans pointed out that the agency 
field assistants of the Home Life, in 
traveling about the country assisting 
general agents in recruiting, training 
and supervision of men had to help 


solve acute problems that would become 


a part of their daily work in the future 
as general agents for the company. 
Talks on Client Building 

John F. Walsh told the convention that 
one of the most promising tips of alert 
merchandising could be taken by the 
life underwriter engaged in client build- 
ing from the practice of a nationally 
known chain of hotels. Speaking on 
“Client Building in Action,” Mr, Walsh 
quoted from a recent article in the mag- 
azine Fortune which depicted the con- 


Investment Trends and Company 


Experience Reviewed By E. I. Low 


The investment policy of the company 
and the general investment outlook for 
the future were discussed by Ethelbert 
Ide Low, chairman of the board, Home 


Life of New York, in his address _ this 

week before the general agents of the 

= [ engeneneey 
i 








LOW 


ETHELBERT IDE 
company in their annual convention. 
What he said in part was this: 

“There is one fundamental point which 
should be emphasized in any discussion 
of the investment situation. It is that 
every investment which a life insurance 
company makes, or which it retains, must 
be viewed from the standpoint of the 
long run and not the immediate future 
Some phases of our business, such as 
expenditures, are subject to quick correc- 
tion if they no longer fit with current 
conditions. Two things, however, re- 
main with a company year after year and 
are not subject to very quick correction. 
[hose things are excessive mortality and 


poor investments Let a company onée, 
for the sake of volume, put poor business 
on its books or for the sake of tem- 
porary larger return make investments 


which will not stand the acid tests of the 
vears, and it must pay the price for many 

ears to come.” 

Recalling investment difficulties in the 
recent business recession, Mr. Low said: 
“We are not looking forward to a repeti- 
tion of any such disastrous depression as 
the recent one. On the other hand, we 


cannot be blind to the fact that business 
has always run in cycles and that there 
have been periods of great prosperity 
and periods of recession. It is with our 
eye on the possibility of some future 
period of recession that every invest- 


ment of the Home Life which we are 
making or which we are rctaining is 
being scrutinized.” 


To bring his remarks to bear on spe- 
cific cases, Chairman Low observed: 
“Competition in the mortgage market has 
become increasingly strong since Sep- 


tember 1935 which was about the time 
when we re-entered the mortgage field. 
In spite of this competition we have 
increased our mortgage holding by 17.5% 


“Good mortgages are currently difficult 
to get. There is a strong temptation—a 
temptation which is being yielded to by 
some leading institutions—to push the 
amount of the loan up as a competitive 
means of getting new loans. This com- 
pany is rigidly refusing to be influenced 
by our anxiety to get our money out in 
new mortgages and is holding down the 
amount of each new mortgage made to a 
proportion of the valuation which we feel 
should bring that mortgage through any 
business recession which may come in the 
future.” 


Tn the matter of bond investments, 
Mr. Low told his audience: “We have 
pursued a policy of investing in bond 


issues of excellent quality and also of 
selling, as conditions seem to make ad- 
visable, bonds which we did not feel 
measured up to the high standard of 
quality which we have sect for ourselves 
and reinvesting that money in bonds of 
hich quality. 

“Thev were the type of bonds which, 
while they will probably be all right for 
the next few vears, might not come 
through some future recession in general 
business, As a result, on the basis of 
asset values, bonds rated AAA, AA, or A 
by recognized Rating Bureaus now con- 
stitute 923% of our total bond holdines 

“Speaking of the improvement in the 

general re al estate situation,” Mr. Low 
continued, “at the end of 1935 we had 
forty-two properties representing an in- 
vestment of $3,257,000 


which we were 
operating under rent assignments. This 
means that the owners had not been 
able to pay their interest and the com 


pany had taken over the management of 
the properties with the hope that future 
conditions would enable the owners to 
eventually reassume management, retain 
ownership, and reinstate the mortgages 
to good standing. As an indication of th 
mprovement in this situation an Septem- 
ber 1 of this vear we had onlv_ three 
properties representing a mortgage in- 


vestment of $240,000.” 


stant attention to detail by the hotg 
management in making the Quest feel 
at home. “More important,” observe; 
Mr. Walsh, “were the results of this 
management system that not only made 
the guests feel at home but brough: 
them back to the hotel time after time 
because of personal service not other. 
wise so subtly yet effectively offered } by 
competitors.” 

It is not an uncommon pre actice, said 
Mr. Walsh, for a hotel to put the morn- 
ing paper at the door of your room 
The alert hotel manager puts the mor. 
ning paper of your own home town a 
your door. If you have the financial! 
affluence which permits you to buy a 
suite of rooms, it isn’t ordinary st ationery 
that you write home on—it’s engraved 
stationery. 

The correlation of helpful suggestions 
to clients in making them feel at home 
in their insurance home was the moral 
of Mr. Walsh’s address. The life under. 
writer engaged in client building has at 
his command the same intimate, persona 
chance to serve as does any hotel man- 
wer. Mr. Walsh reminded the conven- 
tion that in the words of one of the 
world’s largest financial houses, “Th 
best shvcilanment for any investment 
firm is a satisfied clientele.” 


Evidence of Date of Birth 


With the constantly increasing trend 
toward the election of life income op- 
tions through the counsel of skilled un- 


derwriters, a new chance nd 
icvholders, both present and ard 
tive, was described by Ben S. Grahan 
It is an educational service which urges 
clients to secure and register irrefutable 
evidence of date of birth for themselves 
and be neficiaries. 
Citing examples, Mr. 
ene claim wherein a widow asked fora 
life income in September of last year, 
the first payment of which was delayed 
for more than three months. The policy 
had been issued in April, 1921—sixteer 
vears before. At that time the widow 
reported that she was born in November, 
1879. The widow finally secured a cer- 
tificate showing that her birth had been 
registered on September 2, 1873. She 
vas actually six years and thirty-four 
ne older than she had _ believed. 
Fortunately, pointed out Mr. Graham, 
there are many sources of evidence 0! 
date of birth which will be accepted by 
life insurance companies; but unfortu- 
nately, these records aren’t readily avail. 
able. Therein lics a chance for the lif 
underwriter to serve in an unusual man- 
ner and to definitely arrest the indiffer- 
ance of the prospect who believes that 
his life insurance estate need not benefit 
from careful planning. 
Quality Plan in Selection 
Eugene C. Kelly, Jr. conservation st- 
pervisor of the Home Life, who has beet 
credited with the New York company $ 
successful application of the quality idea 
in selling, introduced to the genera 
agents a further development of th 
quality plan in the selection of new meq 


serve pol- 


Graham reported 





Mr. Kelly emphasized the importance 
of good persistency of business in pre 
ducing profits for the general agent, an 
the persistency rate of the company 4 
it continues to improve will be reflected 
in constantly increasing income for agent 


and general agent alike. 

“However,” said Mr. Kelly, “just as 4 
quality rating developed for the use 
Home Life field representatives has in- 
creased their earned income by raising 





their selection of prospects, so a quality 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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A. W. Trethewey Made 
A 3rd Vice-President 


L. K. FARRELL AN ASS’T. SEC’Y. 





G. Hoyle Wright Made Superintendent 
of Agencies, In Charge of Atlantic 
Coast Territory of Metropolitan 





Three promotions at Metropolitan Life 
this week are appointments of Arthur W. 
Trethewey, superintendent of agencies, 
made a third vice-president; Lawrence 
K. Farrell, chief underwriter in accident 
and health division, made an assistant 
secretary; and G. Hoyle Wright, an as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, made 
a superintendent of agencies. 

Starting with Metropolitan as a clerk 
in 1912 Mr. Trethewey became an agent 
four years later. In 1923 after various 
positions in the field he was advanced 
to a superintendency of agencies. In 
his new position he will assist Vice- 
President Wilkes in division of field 
management, and will supervise accident 
and health production. 

After many years in the field Mr. 
Farrell joined the Metropolitan as chief 
underwriter in accident and health divi- 
sion when it was organized in 1921. Mr. 
Wright, as superintendent of agencies, 
will take charge of the Atlantic Coast 
territory, succeeding Mr. Trethewey. He 
joined company as an agent in 1921; 
was made assistant superintendent of 
agencies in December, 1935. 


Union Central’s New Ad 
Campaign on Family Needs 


The Union Central Life has announced 
to its field force a new advertising cam- 
paign which will feature the “family- 
needs forecast,” a plan for measuring 
the average family’s future financial sit- 
uation in the light of seven vital needs 
that every family must face. First in- 
sertions will appear in the form of an 
announcement in the Saturday Evening 
Post, October 9, and Time Magazine, 
October 18. 

Significant angle in the new campaign 
is its close cooperation with the solicit- 
ing agent. Designed to gear in closely 
with the agent’s job, the “family-needs 
forecast” campaign will arouse the pros- 
pect’s interest in the seven vital needs, 
urge him to take advantage of this op- 
portunity for measuring the relative im- 
portance of those needs in his own 
family and direct him to the company 
agent as the one to turn to for a “fam- 
ily-needs forecast” of his own. 

The new campaign amplifies the mon- 
ey-every-month message which the 
Union Central has broadcast each month 
since its Multiple Protection policy was 
introduced in the Fall of 1934. 


ISSUES RETIREMENT POLICY 











Bankers National Life Celebrating Tenth 
Anniversary This Month; Sample 
Rates on New Plan 

The Bankers National Life of Mont- 
clair, N. J., is celebrating its tenth an- 
niversary this month, the actual anni- 
versary date being October 5. The 
Bankers National was started in Jersey 
City in 1927. Ralph R. Lounsbury, now 
president of the company, was a mem- 
ber of the original board of directors. 

As an anniversary feature the com- 
pany has brought out a new retirement 
income policy which will be emphasized 
this month. The policy for $1,000 ma- 
turing at age 55, 60 or 65 will provide 
a $10 monthly income to a male life and 
$9.09 to a female life, with 100 months 
certain in either case. 

Annual premiums per $1,000 for re- 
tirement at age 55 are these: Age 15 
$27.32, age 20 $32.72, age 25 $40.20, age 3 
$51.04, age 35 $67.73, age 40 $96.55, age 45 





APPOINT C. F. DUNFEE 
The Great-West Life has appointed 
Claude F. Dunfee manager of its To- 
ronto branch, succeeding H. A. H. Baker, 
recently appointed superintendent of 
agencies for the company. 


Mass. Mutual Names Schaaf 


General Agent at Syracuse 
Charles H. Schaaff, for the past two 
years assistant general agent of Mass- 


achusetts Mutual’s Rochester agency, 
has been appointed general agent at 


Syracuse to succeed Robert F. Wright, 
who requested that he be relieved of 
his agency duties. 

A native of Washington, D. C., Mr. 
Schaaff is a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Following college, he was en- 
gaged for some time in sales promotion 
work for the Todd Co. and later repre- 
sented the Bankers Trust Co. of New 
York as a salesman of bonds in Roch- 
ester. 

The investment side of life insurance 
attracted him and he entered the busi- 
ness in June, 1931, with the Massachu- 
setts Mutual as a personal producer. 
Since 1932 he has consistently been 
among the company’s 100 leaders and in 
July, 1935, was appointed assistant gen- 
eral agent at Rochester. Mr. Schaaff has 
appeared as a speaker on convention 
programs and in June of this year was 
elected vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Supervisors’ Association. 





The California State Association of 


Life Underwriters will hold its annual 
meeting at Santa Barbara October 3 
and 4. 


The Gold Book 


This issue of The Eastern Underwriter 
is in two parts, Part 2 being The Gold 
Book of Life Insurance Selling. 


E. H. Driggs, Jr., Resigns 
As Provident General Agent 


Edmund H. Driggs, Jr., on October 1 
resigned as general agent for the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life at 70 Pine Street, New 
York City. Before coming to New York 
in May, 1936, he had been general agent 
for the Provident in Brooklyn since 
March 17, 1930, for a time in partnership 
with F. W. Wood in the Driggs & Wood 
agency. 

At the same time that Mr. Driggs was 
general agent for the Provident Mutual, 
he was also the head of the firm of 
Fredk E. Driggs & Co., general insur- 
ance brokers, at 32 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn. He resigns in order to devote all 
his time to his fire and casualty busi- 
ness, Mr. Driggs’ father was founder 
of the firm in 1886. 

In Eastern golf circles well known as 
“Eddie” Driggs he has held the New 
York State golf championship and the 
metropolitan amateur title and has won 


numerous championships and_ trophies. 
He was graduated from Princeton in 
1917. 
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We Have Learned 
by Experience 


We have learned by experience what Life Insurance needs are, and 
our representatives are constantly trained in the filling of these 


needs. 


Great-West men have the backing of a first-rate Home 


Office organization; branches and agencies are located at strategic 
points and geared up to the efficient service of every client. The 
results are seen in the steady expansicn that comes of satisfied 


policyholders. 
to Life Insurance men. 
international. 


The strength of the Great-West Life is well known 
Its organization is continent-wide and 


‘SREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE ~- 


ASSETS - - - - - 
INSURANCE IN FORCE - 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


$150,005, 674 
$575,844,591 
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RENEWAL PURCHASE Co, 
Room 2312 70 Pine St., New Yor 
Telephone WHitehall 4-315) 











General Agents Stage 
Party for Zimmerman 


SURPRISE AFFAIR IN CHICAGO 





Planned by Connecticut Mutual Agency 
Heads in Mid-West; Three Come 
From Home Office 





Twenty-three mid-western genera) 
agents for the Connecticut Mutual Life 
gaye a surprise dinner party last Satur. 
day evening in Chicago for Charles ]. 
Zimmerman, recently apopinted general 
agent for the company in that city, the 
entire affair being planned to welcome 
Mr. Zimmerman into the mid-wester 
group. He was formerly general agent 
at Newark, N. J. 


Vincent B. Coffin, second vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies 
headed the delegation from the hom 
office which included also George F, B 
Smith and Raymond W. Simpkin, as. 
sistant superintendents of agencies, Mr 
Coffin was highly complimentary of Mr 
Zimmerman in his remarks, pointing to 
the fine contribution he had made to 
the company and to the business. 

All of the general agents present ex- 
pressed their pleasure at the addition of 
Mr. Zimmerman to the ranks of the 
company’s mid-western general agents 
and predicted that his agency would soon 
set a pace which would be a stimulant 
to them all. 

Among the general agents who took 
part in extending a welcome to Mr 
Zimmerman were these: 

Samuel T. Chase, retired general agent from 
Chicago;, Phinehas Prouty, newly appointed ger 
eral agent at Los Angeles; Milton Shermar 
Toledo; L. D. Fowler, Cincinnati; Sidney Well 
beloved and Louis J. Fohr, Chicago; Francis 
Beiriger, Rockford, Ill.; Chester T. Wardwell 
Peoria; Leslie Dillehunt, Decatur, Ill.; David 
Caulkins, Robert Caulkins, and Sidney Rosen 


baum, Cleveland; Herbert C. Remien, Gran 
Rapids, Mich.; R. Howard Mate, Flint, Mich; 
Hugh C. White, Detroit; Kenneth W. Jacob 


Milwaukee; Paul C. Otto, Davenport, Ia.; Claude 
C. Jones, Ir., Indianapolis, and Milton Sher 
man, Buffalo. 

Many congratulatory telegrams were 
received from general agents in other 
sections of the country. 





COURSE FOR CHICAGO BROKERS 


A sales training course for brokers 
will begin next Tuesday, October 5, a! 
the Zimmerman agency, Connecticut Mv- 
tual, 1 North LaSalle Street, Chicag’ 
It will extend over five weeks, lectures 
being given from 4:30 to 6:30 on Tues 
days and Thursdays. Principal lecturer 
will be Charles J. Zimmerman, genera 
agent. Others will be William H. Sie¢- 
mund, brokerage supervisor, and Edwi 
S. Hewitt, agency supervisor and educa- 
tional director, Mr. Hewitt was former!) 
with the home office as agency assistant 


GREAT REPUBLIC LIFE CASE 


On September 21 Samuel L. Carpet 
ter, Jr., State Insurance Commissione! 
for California, announced that he wa‘ 
prepared to accept proposals for the tt 
habilitation of the Great Republic Lil 
Insurance Co. The company was taket 
over by the State Insurance Departmet! 
two years ago. Proposals must be at 
companied by a certified check for $2. 
(00, must be sealed and will be open’ 
November 1, 1937. All obligations a 
liabilities on all present policies of th 
company must be assumed and protect 
ed in full without reservations of am 
nature. 








Ernest E. Bearg, Topeka, and Thoma: 
O. Hertzberg, Minneapolis, have bee" 
appointed home office field superviso™ 
by the agency department 0! th 
Equitable of lowa. 
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.-.- the line that never ends... 


to you a message of hearts at ease and minds at peace... a tribute to the 


See them as they pass: the widows who never had to face stark want; 
voungsters whose education didn’t halt when their fathers passed away; 
men whose sunset years are comfortable and carefree; mothers who are 
giving their youngsters a real start in life—an endless procession of people 
who enjoy financial security because of the Northwestern Mutual 
These are people who share in assets exceeding a billion dollars. They profit 
from the wise counsel of Northwestern Mutual representatives, who are 
sound business men, specialists skilled in moulding insurance plans to fit 
individual needs . .. This is the endless line of those who know their 
company’s enviable 80-year record ...its steadily mounting strength 

* 
-.. the ability of its management that offers life insurance at cost... gym 


It is an inspiring procession, this line that never ends. And it speaks 


Wontiisdcen 
Mutua or heats : os ia 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Northwestern Mutual—strong, trusted, friendly—an unfailing assurance 


of “a safe tomorrow for you and yours.” 


Send the coupon for booklet entitled **Your Part of a Billion Dollar Estate”’ 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 


p MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


aAY__ DOLLARS A MONTH FOR LIFE 
TO THE ORDER OF MY WIFE 
(OR A‘LIFETIME MONTHLY INCOME TO ME AT AGE 65) 
PRESIDENT 
TREASURER 
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C. C. Fulton Sallis 
Gain in New Business 


INCREASE SEPT. 1 

Traces Agencies’ Part ie Upward Trend; 

Measures Growth by Agency’s Share 
in Available Market 


WAS 196% 


The general agents of the Home Life 
Insurance Co. at their annual conventiOn 
heard from the report of f C. C. Fulton, 
Jr., agency vice-president, that the com- 
pany as of September 1 is showing a 





C. C. FULTON, JR. 
19.6% increase in new business written 
over the corresponding period for 1936 


and that lapses and surrenders in the 
company were 29% less than the figure 
for the same period last year. This en- 
abled him to report a substantial gain 
in business in force for the first eight 
months, exceeding the gain during the 
same period of 1936 by 147%. 

He congratulated the general agents 
for their contribution toward the com- 
pany’s objective of showing consecutive 
monthly increases over the same months 
of the year previous. “The first eight 
months of this year,” he said, “have 
been eight consecutive plus months fot 
the Home Life.” 

Mr. Fulton presented for the general 
agents’ view for the first time the record 
graph which he personally maintains and 
which shows the record of the company 
in various phases during the past seven 
years. It presents the unfavorable in- 
fluences and their accompanying results 
which took place during the several suc- 
cessive years of the depression, particu- 
larly as they indicate the decrease in new 
business paid for, the increased lapse 
rate and the decrease in insurance in 
force. 

These unfavorable factors, however, 
which occurred prior to 1934, were used 
in illustrating the return to previous 
good conditions, Since early 1934, the 
amount of new business paid for has 
increased materially month by month and 
by years. The lapse ratio on business 
in force less than two years had, during 
the same period, decreased from 27% to 
less than 15% with the consequent re- 
sult that business in force since 1934 
has been gaining substantially and at 
the present time is going back on the 
books of the company practically as 
rapidly as it went off during 1932 and 
1933. ‘ 

Following the presentation of the prog- 
ress of the company as a whole, Mr. 
Fulton discussed in detail many of the 
factors contributing to that progress as 
they are evidenced in various agencies 
of the company. As a measurement of 
the degree of effectiveness of agencies 
he pointed out that by obtaining a larger 
proportion of the available business in 
the individual market, an agency really 
indicated its progress rather than by at- 
tempting to measure its progress by in- 
creases alone. 


James A. Fulton Sees aie 
Opportunity in Life Insurance 


Opportunities in the life insurance busi- 
ness for the man ability and 
who follows a plan of selling, were dis- 
cussed before the gencral agents of the 
Home Life of New York in annual con- 
vention last week by James A. Fulton, 
president of the company. In part Presi- 
dent Fulton said: 

“There is one thing that all those en- 
gaged in agency building should have 
clearly in mind at this time. It is the 
fact that an infinitely greater opportu- 
nity exists for the right man in the 
selling of life insurance today than has 
existed for a number of years. We mus: 
be thinking today in terms of life insur- 
ance selling in a period of recovery as 
contrasted with the period of depression 
through which we have just passed. 

“We must remember also, however, 
that American business is again on the 
march, In spite of temporary ups and 
downs we are distinctly in a period of 
recovery. Other businesses are bidding 
for young men to enlist under their ban- 
ner in the march of progress which is 
ahead of American business. I do not 
believe there is any business that offers 
a greater opportunity for service and 
reward for stability and for compensa- 
tion than life insurance offers. In nor- 
mal times men have made _ substantial 
incomes, built competencies for their old 
age and achieved careers of real suc- 
cess in the selling of life insurance. The 
period ahead of us offers not only equal 
opportunities, but in my judgment, great- 
er opportunities. Ahead of us lies the 
task of reconstructing the life insurance 
estates of millions of Americans who 
had those life insurance estates wiped 
out or impaired during the depression. 
In addition there is the task of planning 
the estates of the generations whose 
progress was retarded by the depres- 
sion and who just now are beginning 
to come into their normal earning 
power.” 

Speaking of American life insurance, 
President Fulton said, “Because of its 
record during the depression, it has 
achieved a standing which destines it to 
play an even greater part in our national 
life and to give a greater opportunity 
than ever before to the man of capacity 


who has 


who makes life insurance selling his 
career. The opportunity is here, provided 
and that provided is very important 
provided the man has the basic qualities 
to make him successful in selling life 














JAMES A. FULTON 


insurance and has a plan of selling and 
of supervised field activities that are cal- 
culated to turn those basic qualities into 
substantial success, 

“Recognizing the importance of the 
question of the selection of the man 

~in other words, the question of whether 
or not he does possess the basic quali- 
ties—the Home Life, after a period of 
exhaustive study, has evolved a Quality 
Rating Chart which, based on an exhaus- 
tive study of successful and unsuccess- 
ful salesmen with this company, should 
be of material help in the selection of 
your potential salesmen. 

“The question which we must have in 
our minds now is not whether the busi- 
ness of life insurance is good enough for 
our prospective salesman, but rather 
whether he is good enough for the busi- 
ness of life insurance.” 





Home Life, N. Y. 


(Continued from Page 8) 


rating chart has now been developed to 
enable Home Life general agents to im- 
prove the selection of new men for the 
life insurance business, 

There are eight success factors: age, 
marital status, previous income, previous 
occupation, minimum living expenses, life 
insurance now owned, educational back- 
ground, organization memberships. 

The six handicap factors are: Frequent 
changes in employment, unfavorable fam- 
ily attitude, recent unemployment, lim- 
ited residence, general reputation, insuf- 
ficient contacts. 

3y allowing credits for the first eight 


factors, and debiting under the six han- 
dicap factors, the general agent is given 
a mechanical means of determining a 
definite rating by which he can classify 
his prospective agent, 

Mr. Kelly stressed the fact that ex- 
tensive surveys conducted by the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau show 
that out of 100 men beginning careers in 
life insurance selling, only twenty-seven 
remain in the business at the end of two 
years. Of the twenty-seven, only five 
will have made a reasonably fair living 
in the business. “Tt is for this reason, 
he concluded, “that the company, and in 
fact any company can well afford to di- 
rect the attention of its general agents 
toward some means of bringing quality 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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THE ALFRED G. CORRELL AGENCY 


The New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Is A Good Agency to contact before you place 
that next case. 


“Service which Serves” 
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Cameron Forecasts 
A Change in Trend 


SWING AWAY FROM INVESTMEny 





Tells Agents - me Ready for Tin. 
When Emphasis Will Again Be 


On Protection Element 





“Life insurance managements gener. 
ally are fully conscious of the fact tha 
the downward trend in interest rates 
is by far the largest factor in today’s 
problems,” said W. J. Cameron, vice. 
president and actuary of the Home 
Life, in addressing the general agents’ 
convention this week at 
Beach. 


Virginia 


“Even the general public is a grea 


deal more conscious of the downward 


trend in interest rates than we would 
presuppose,” he said. “However, the 
public does not readily visualize the 
part which interest plays in determin. 
ing their policy dividends. Yet it is in- 
teresting to observe how reasonable 
policyholders are on the whole in those 
cases where someone familiar with the 
situation has an opportunity to demon- 
strate it. Unfortunately this opportunity 
is afforded in relatively few instances, 
Those in the sales and field manage- 
ment phase of the business have the 
most direct contact and I am wonder- 
ing whether they visualize the situation 
as fully and as clearly as they should 
[ am of course not suggesting a cam- 
paign along these lines but I feel that 
when the matter presents itself, it af- 
fords a splendid opportunity to demon- 
strate the ever increasing value of life 
insurance. 

“For example,” Mr. Cameron con- 
tinued, “do you realize that the aver- 
of the net interest rate earned by 
the twenty-five largest companies 
licensed in the State of New York was 
exactly 5.0% in 1929 and that in 19% 
the corresponding figure was 37% 
While it is true that the Home Life's 
interest rate was only reduced from 
5.2% to 42% during this period—a re- 
duction of only 1.0%—yet you will be 
astounded when you realize that if our 
1936 net interest rate had been identi- 
cal with that experienced in 1929, our 
earnings available for dividend distrib- 
ution would have been almost exactly 
50% more than they were. 

“This demonstrates in a very con- 
crete way the part which _ interest 
plays in earnings for policy dividends, 
and in the possibilities for increased 
dividends as interest rates increase 
again. What is more important, how- 
ever, is the extent to which it demon- 
strates the strength and soundness ol 
the participating features of mutual life 
insurance and its effectiveness in meet- 
ing changing conditions. 

“The fact that the interest rate earned 
by life insurance companies on_ their 
old and new investments combined ex- 
ceeds the prevailing interest rate for 
new investments has created a marked 
trend towards the so-called investment 
type of policies. Assuming that there 
will again be an upward trend in in- 
terest rates the time will come—and it 
may not be many years hence—when 
the prevailing interest rate for new 
funds will exceed that earned by life 
insurance companies, a substantial part 
of which have been invested at_ the 
present rate for new investments. When 
that situation develops there will again 
be a trend away from the overempha- 
sis of the investment element in life 
insurance and the protection element 
will predominate to an even greater ¢x- 
tent than it has in the past. 

“It seems to me we should begin to 
be conscious of this change in trend,” 
counselled Mr. Cameron, “and to plan 
accordingly. Your training methods 
even now should be formulated in an- 
ticipation of this change in trend. 
conditions are going to necessitate eve! 
more emphasis on the protection ele- 
ment in life insurance, what better 
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product could you want to meet that 
trend than a preferred rate for a pre- 
ferred risk.” 
Mr. Cameron then recommended to 
the general agents that in the light of 
current trends it} was munportant that 
they continue to focus the attention of 
their clients on the protective elements 
in planned estates. “For the average 
cient the protective feature of his 
planned estate 1s the most important, 


he said. 


Home Life, N. Y. 
(Continued from Opposite Page) 
men into the business, as well as having 
quality men write quality business. Both 

} . 7 » . ” 

men and business must stick. 

Helser Announces New Publication 

\s a part of the company’s plan to 
jurther enable members of its agency 
jorce to build a permanent clientele, Ray 
3. Helser, supervisor of field service, 
announced at the convention that a 
new publication for policyholders and 
clients would make its appearance on 
November 1. It is a newspaper which 
will be mailed by all representatives as 
their own personal and exclusive edi- 
tion, interpreting their service through 
the medium of headlines and editorials. 

The new client building aid is a four- 
page bulletin with newspaper styling and 
will be issued monthly over the printed 
“by-line” of agency or agent subscribers. 
The title of the new publication is Home 
Made News which in bold letters is 
superimposed over the colonial cottage 
long a trade mark of the Home Life 
Insurance Co. Editorial treatment, said 
Mr. Helser, would be keyed to interest- 
provoking subjects which would deal with 
the life at home of a prospect. Remind- 
ing his audience that the name of the 
company is a valuable heritage in har- 
nessing the value of publicity, he pointed 
out that prospects in every class and 
on every social and economic level had 
in common these things: Interest in their 
life at home, and the life of those the 
home shelters. A man eats at home, 
sleeps at home, plays at home, enter- 
tains at home, travels from home, sends 
his children away to school from home, 
is usually married at home and, nine out 
of ten times, dies at home. Subjects 
which deal with all of these interests 
common to every prospect can be treat- 
ed in a newsy, entertaining manner which 
would lead naturally to the life under- 
writer’s message that “To preserve life 
at home is the purpose of Home Life.” 





Tax Ruling 
(Continued from Page 1) 
the present value of an annuity certain 
for the balance of years in the benefit 
period. 

“You further state that in your case 
fund (A) provides guaranteed interest at 
3% of $2.46 per month per $1,000, and 
fund (B) provides a guaranteed annuity 
for the balance of the period of $7.54 
per month per $1,000; and that the bene- 
ciary receives for the balance of the 
period a guaranteed income of $10 per 
month per $1,000, increased by such ex- 
cess interest as may be allowed. You 
conclude that if, for Federal income tax 
purposes, these proceeds may be regarded 
as two separate funds it would seem 
logical to apply article 22(b)(1)-1(a) of 
Regulations 94 to fund (A), and article 
22(b)(1)-1(b) of Regulations 94 to fund 
(B). You request a ruling in the matter. 
_ “The taxable portion of the proceeds 
in cases arising under the Revenue Acts 
of 1934 and 1936 is to be computed in 
accordance with the regulations under the 
respective acts. The method for determ- 


ining the taxable portion of the payments 
i the case presented appears to be in 
accordance with the regulations under 
the Revenue Act of 1936 and would be 
Properly applicable in a case arising un- 
der that act.” 


Worthington Places Emphasis on 


Individual Success of Agents 


In discussing development plans of 
the company for the next twelve months 
William P. Worthington, superintendent 
of agencies, Home Life of New York, 
told the general agents convention at 
Virginia that the emphasis must be 
placed upon the individual success of 
every man connected with the com- 
pany. “The Home Life’s measure of 
progress in an agency,” he said, “is 
not so much the total volume of busi- 
ness done by that agency but rather the 
number of men in that agency who 
are making a good living income and 
balancing their budget month by month. 

“That,” he continued, “is the truest 
test for sound agency development. 
When a _ general agent accomplishes 
that, a majority of the other problems 
incident to agency work dwindle into 
comparative insignificance, successful 
recruiting, which is looked upon as a 
major problem by general agents, is 
dependent to a very great extent on 
the state of mind of the general agent. 
If he has around him a group of happy, 
successful men, he has the conviction 
that he can bring other men through 


to success and his recruiting problam 
becomes tremendously simplified. 

“Tf, on the other hand, he permits 
failures to remain in his agency he be- 
comes convinced that it is difficult for 
men to succeed in the business and his 
recruiting story to prospective agents 
lacks conviction. It gets into a vicious 


circle because he presents a weak story 
which appeals only to the weak pros- 
pective agents who develop into addi- 
tional failures.” 

Mr. Worthington stressed the point 
that “the right man doing the right 
things in the right way makes a good 


income from this business,” and pointed 
to the examples of such men in the 
Home Life ranks from every section 
of the country. “General agents,” said 
Mr. Worthington, “must have the con- 
viction that they can make men _ suc- 
cessful in this business before they are 
in a position to recruit the type of 
material that every general agent is 
seeking.” 

Assisting Mr. Worthington in a round 
table forum discussion of recruiting 
plans, the following general agents of 





WORTHINGTON 


WILLIAM P. 


the company outlined personal objec- 
tives in the methods used to recruit 
their most successful producers: Ver- 


non W. Holleman, Washington, D. C.; 
Charles A. Murphy, Jr., Providence; 
Arthur D. Sutherland, Detroit; Ray 
Martin, St. Louis; Victor M. Shewbert, 
Pittsburgh; Harry Jacoby, New York; 
Prewitt B. Turner, Kansas City. 











One of a series—Giv- 
ing facts about the 
Fidelity. 











carries the line”. 


known for the sale of life insurance. 


coverage against all contingencies. 


Philadelphia 


A LEADER FOR THE LINE 


When the manufacturer has a large number of related 
items to sell he focuses his advertising on a “leader which 
The public accepts the prestige of the 
“leader’’ as a measure of the worth of the other products. 


So it has been with Fidelity’s famous “Income for Life” 
plan—the first life insurance contract to guarantee an income 
: to the insured for as long as he lives, originated by the Fidelity 
thirty-five years ago and still one of the most potent approaches 


Coupled with a direct mail lead service which in twenty- 
two years has been directly responsible for the writing of more 
than a quarter of a billion of insurance, Fidelity’s ‘Income for 
Life’’ plan is indeed a “leader’’ of unusual effectiveness. Social 
Security has given emphasis to “Income for Life’’ which is 
daily reflected in increased “consumer acceptance” of this 
Fidelity leader. 


Disability income benefits of $10.00 per thousand may be 
added to this contract. 
ment riders are also available to provide a complete insurance 


Survivorship .and Continuous Install- 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, PRESIDENT 
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Calendar and Blotter 
Campaign Successful 


ADSIT TELLS OF GIRARD PLAN 





General Agents and Agents Say It 
Brought Sales and Contracts; Talk 
Before Ad Convention 
George A. Adsit, manager of agencies, 
Girard Life, discussed results of the 
Girard Life calendar-blotter advertising 
program in a talk before the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association last week. He read 
extracts from letters sent the company 
by a number of general agents and some 
agents. Testimony of these representa- 
tives was that they found the calendar- 
blotter advertising helped them in their 
business and contacts, especially if the 
calendar-blotter plan is timed correctly 
so as to bring the company’s representa- 
tives and interested prospects together 
under favorable conditions. This program 

was started three years ago. 
From the company’s standpoint Mr. 
Adsit summed up results as follows: 
“Actual results in business from such 
a program could not be measured in any 


short period of time, nor were they 
profitable to the hit-and-miss or the 
short-time agent. Constant adherence 


and continued repetition and follow-up. 
the company furnishing the tools and 
the agent using them, helped to improve 
the class of market for any agent; 1 
helped to stimulate his enthusiasm for 
the advertising program of the Girard; 
it aided in opening new doors of his own 
selection; and it assisted in the creation 
of sales and a better average-sized sale 
from his efforts. It was not a time- 
control program, but for the agent who 
practiced time control it furnished defin- 
ite places to use his controlled time to 
creater advantage. It hit the nail on the 
head with as little expenditure of mis- 
directed or wasted energy as was possible. 

“From our company’s standpoint, they 
show a progressive improvement over the 
period of three years during which time 
we have used this program; they seem 
to warrant a continuance of the pro- 
gram; they have stimulated buyers to 
action when approached by agents; they 
have placed the company’s name favor- 
ably before a definite and available group 
of prospects for specific agents; they 
have aided materially in furnishing regu- 
lar and effective work as a part of the 
time-control activity of the agents; they 
have improved company enthusiasm and 
loyalty on the part of its field forces; 
and they have made direct hits for less 
cost and with greater facility than has 
been possible ‘through any other single 
medium thus far used by our company. 
This has been due to the fact that the 
plan functions at the same points of con- 
tact at which the agent functions and 
also to the fact that the plan goes 
farther than just a buyer’s stimulus—it 
involves, and in practice actually forces 
agents’ action.” 

Discussing the general subject of cal- 
endars and blotters Mr. Adsit continued: 

“Life insurance is very seldom pur- 
chased by any prospect from any indiv- 
idual company without the stimulating 
action of an agent. But if the individual 
prospect within a desirable economic 
group and within the geographical areas 
served by the company’s agents can be 
made life insurance conscious and com- 
pany conscious by an advertising and 
sales aid program which reaches this in- 
dividual, pulls him out and makes him 
more easily available to the agent, such 
a program then plays its part in what 
might be termed a merchandising plan 
for that company. If, at the same time, 
an advertising and sales helps program 
will stimulate the agent to greater activ- 
ity, set up a more definite field in which 
he should work and lead him to desir- 
able individuals within desirable radii and 
desirable classifications, the program 
then completes the circle by bringing 
both the desirable prospect and the en- 
thusiastic agent together, motivating the 
first and stimulating the second. 

“To achieve such a desirable definiti- 
zation of an advertising and sales aids 
program, it was essential that the agent 
and the company together determine the 


Superintendent of Agencies 


For the Great-West Life 





Il. A, H. BAKER 
Here is a picture of H. A, H. Baker, 


who is the new. superintendent of 
agencies for the Great-West Life as 
was announced recently in The East- 
ern Underwriter. Mr. Baker was for- 
merly manager of the company’s Toronto 
Branch No. 1 office. His insurance ex- 
perience covers more than thirty years 
in both the United States and Canada. 


BROOKE IN LEGAL DEPARTMENT 
Dwight Brooke has been appointed to 
the legal department by the Bankers 
Life of Iowa. He is a native Iowan born 
in West Liberty. After completing three 
years at Grinnefl College he began his 
study of law at Iowa where he was 
active in Phi Delta Phi, Order of Coif, 
and editorship of the lowa Law Review. 
For the past six years he has been 
practicing law in Des Moines. 


MANSFIELD WITH MACDONALD 
Hobson Mansfield, for nine years as- 
sistant agency manager for Volunteer 
State Life, has joined George H. Mac- 
donald, Massachusetts Mutual, Chatta- 
nooga. 


QUITS WRITING LIFE IN CANADA 

The London & Scottish has withdrawn 
from writing life insurance in Canada. 
It has about $17,000,000 in force there. 














market; that this market be measured by 
the class of business that would be profit- 
able and desirable for the company; that 
it be limited by the geographical, physi- 
cal and personal abilities of the agency 
force who attempted to get for the com- 
pany definite merchandising results from 
the program. Many advertising plans 
might have been used, but whatever plan 
was used it had to be one in which the 
agent became an active participant to the 
point where he felt that the program was 
individualized and localized insofar as he 
was concerned. It needed to be a co- 
operative activity, an activity directed to 
points where the agent’s work would be 
most effective. It could not be a com- 
pany plan apart and separate from the 
agent; it must be his plan made available 
through the cooperation of his company 
and one in which he himself was inter- 
ested to the extent of personal action. 
The agent and the advertising program 
needed to be tied together, as no adver- 
tising program or no company could go 
further in its life insurance development 
than that program or company is carried 
forward by its field force. 

“The entire plan and its follow-up was 
completely prepared and set up far 
enough ahead so that the agent might 
understand what it was, what it expected 
to do, what his part needed to be in the 
development of the plan and what per- 
sonal results for him might be accom- 
plished from it.” 


Work of Ad Men Is To 

Make Insurance Wanted 
PUBLISHER FULLER’S VIEWS 
Head of Ladies’ Home Journal And 


Saturday Evening Post Thinks 
Public Is Underinsured 





Walter D. Fuller, president of the Cur- 
tis Publishing Co. a great expert on 
markets as well as publishing, told the 
Life Advertisers Association convention 
last week that there are 31,000,000 fami- 
lies in the United States; that 25% of 
the heads of the families are in execu- 
tive, professional and mercantile groups, 
the white collar population being about 
25%. Skilled trades take up about 27%, 
agriculture about 15%, unskilled and do- 
mestic service about 33%. The number 
of families has increased 50% since 1910. 


800,000 Families Have Incomes of 
$5,000 or More 


The national income has grown from 
29 billions in 1910 to 60 billions in 1936. 
About 419,000 persons made income tax 
returns of $5,000 or more last year. In 
addition to these, there are families 
where the combination of two or more 
incomes is more than $5,000. He thought 
that about 800,000 families are in the 
group which receives $5,000 a year or 
more. That constitutes about 3% of the 
national total of families, 

Of the 31,000,000 families in the U.S.A. 
there are 33,000,000 students enrolled in 
schools and colleges against 20,000,000 in 
1910. In 1910, 181,000 passenger cars were 
sold in contrast to 3,450,000 last year. 
Over the same period the increase in 
savings deposits was 15 billions. To re- 
capitulate, about 3% of the families in 
this country have incomes of more than 
$100 a week, about 20% have incomes of 
over $40 a week, and only about half the 
families in the country have cash incomes 
of over $1,000 a year. 


Best Defense Is Attack 


Mr. Fuller concluded by saying that 
the insurance companies have done a 
good job in selling life insurance to the 
American people, shown by the fact that 
life insurance in force since 1910 has 
grown from 16 billions to 101 billions. 
However, he thought that not nearly 
enough insurance has been sold. His con- 
clusion to the advertising men was as 
follows: 

“We have seen those skilled in political 
propaganda so distort facts that thev 
have turned great masses of the popula- 
tion against those who in truth are their 
best friends. What has happened else- 
where could happen to life insurance. 
You are the bulwark against such an at- 
tack and you have been a stout defense. 
Clearly the best defense is continuous, 
able and clever attack. Repelling the 
boarders when they start on you is 
neither effective nor resultful. Better to 
so build your case that the boarders 
never try to invade your ship. This threat 
of political attack is no dream and if it 
ever starts, it is hard to stop and it is 
still harder to regain lost confidence. 
False propaganda can only succeed where 
the truth is not known, It is your job to 
take care of that. 

“All over the country conventions simi- 
lar to this one at Old Point Comfort are 
being held. Automobile conventions, con- 
ventions of tire manufacturers, grocers, 
clothiers, drug manufacturers, manufac- 
turing associations, chambers of com- 
merce and the like. They will all meet 
this Fall. All of these trades are in com- 
petition with you for the dollars of the 
public. Now, this Fall and in the future, 
the smart members of each industry will 
stimulate the ‘wants’ of the public. It is 
what people want that they buy, not 
necessarily what they need. : 

“Wants have made and will make 
America. Your job is to make Americans 
‘want’ life insurance.” 





SALES CONGRESS OCT. 14 


The Pittsburgh Association of Life 
Underwriters will hold a Sales Congress 
October 14. 


agi 
Cancelation And 
Rescission Cage 


PAPER BY RALPH H. KASTNER 





In Exhaustive Treatise Presented to Bar 
Association Speaker Discusses |p. 
contestable Clause 





In a comprehensive on “Th 
Status of the Incontestable Clause as 
Basis for Equity Jurisdiction in Con 
cellation and Rescission Cases” deliverej 
by Ralph H. Kastner, associate coungy 
American Life Convention, before th, 
American Bar Association, at Kansas 
City, September 29, the speaker reache 
the following general conclusions: 

“Where statute merely provides fy, 
the old, or ‘original,’ form of provisig, 
(incontestable after a designated period 
generally two years), and policy cop. 
forms with statute, an equity suit { 


paper 


cancel would lie since insurer woul 
have no adequate remedy. 
“In jurisdictions possessing statutes 


containing the ‘old type’ clause, if ay 
insurer issued a policy broader than th; 
statutory form, and _ the _ incontestabj 
clause contains phrase ‘during lifetime of 


(Continued on Page 40) 





OUTLINES SUPERVISOR’S JOB 





Frank Minninger Tells Association of 
Northern New Jersey Multiple 
Sides of Position 

Proper qualifications for success of a 
supervisor is recruiting, training and mo- 
tivating, Frank M. Minninger, Jr., New- 
ark branch manager of the Connecticut 
General, told the Life Agency Super- 
visors’ Association of Northern New Jer- 
sey at its dinner meeting September 2) 
. The speaker said that a supervisor’ 
job is the toughest assignment in the 
life insurance field, for the reason that 
he must be a producer, recruiter, trainer, 
supervisor, joint-worker, brokerage man- 
ager, record keeper, contest operator, 
bulletin writer, mecting builder, trouble 
shooter, motivator, budget officer, banker, 
confessor, nurse, doctor and manager. 





NOLLEY AGENCY WINS “FEUD” 


First honors in the annual “All South- 
ern Feud” between the field forces of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee were captured this year by mem- 
bers of the W. Tolar Nolley agency in 
Virginia who paid for $1,100,000 during 
June, July and August. This was the 
fourth annual contest and it is the first 
time it had been won by the Nolley 
agency. 





FRIENDS FETE KIRKPATRICK 


Roy A. Kirkpatrick was guest of hon- 
or at an informal dinner at the Cedar 
Ridge Country Club, Livingston, N. J, 
given him by his many friends in the 
insurance and real estate field in north- 
ern New Jersey. Mr. Kirkpatrick has 
been manager of the mortgage loan di- 
vision in northern New Jersey for the 
Prudential for a number of years, and 
has been transferred to the New York 
City branch in a similar capacity. 





BANKERS LIFE LEADERS 


The ten field force leaders of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa for the club year 
to September 1 are J. H. Rowe, Chi- 
cago; T. S. Reinhard, New York; Joseph 
Janciar, Pittsburgh; H. M. Teare, New 
York; J. S. Smith, Chicago; T. J. Cur- 
tin, Pittsburgh; D. M. Olswanger, Ter- 
nessee; B. H. Demarest, Grand Rapids; 
C. B. Agness, Indiana; S. Bornstein, Se- 
attle, in the order named. 





Ross M. Halgren, general agent of 
the State Mutual at Indianapolis, ' 
the new president of the Indianapolis 
chapter of C.L.U. 
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Program Completed 
For A.L.C Meeting 


GENERAL SESSIONS OCT. 13-14 





cy Section Speakers Listed; Some 
Top Executives Slated For 
Chicago Convention 


Agen 





The complete program for the gen- 
eral session of the American Life Con- 
yention was announced this week by 
Col. C. B. Robbins, manager and gen- 
eral counsel of the ALC. The thirty- 
second annual meeting of the conven- 
tion will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, from October 11 
to 14, general sessions being held the 
last two days. T. A. Phillips, presi- 
dent of the convention and president, 
Minnesota Mutual Life, will be presid- 
ing officer, : ve 
Topics of convention papers will give 
an insight into the many forces that 
have been exerting an influence on the 
life insurance institution in the last 
year, how company executives have met 
the major problems that have arisen, 
and also what the future holds. 

At the opening session of the gen- 
eral convention on Wednesday, Presi- 
dent Phillips and Col. Robbins will 
make their annual reports. David Fri- 
day, economist of Washington, D. C., 
will be a guest speaker taking as his 
subject “The Forces Which Determine 
Interest Rates.” 

Agency Section Topics 

There is a salty tang of the sea in 
the subjects selected for the annual 
meeting of the agency section on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, October 13. Richard 
Boissard, vice-president, National Guard- 
ian Life, will speak on “Mapping Your 
Course”; J. M. Waddell, agency man- 
ager Pilot Life, on “Following the 
Compass”, and two addresses on “Read- 
ing the Log” will be given by A. J. Mc- 
Andless, executive vice-president, and 
C. F. Cross, second vice-president, Lin- 
coln National Life. D. Gordon Hunter, 
vice-president and agency manager 
Phoenix Mutual Life, will close the 
speaking program with “A View From 
the Bridge”. 

The executive session with presenta- 
tion of resolutions and election of offi- 
cers will be held Wednesday evening. 
Thursday morning the general session 
will continue with greetings being ex- 
tended from organizations including the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, National 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
National Fraternal Congress. 

Others on Thursday Program 


_ The first formal paper on the program 
ls One of great importance, by Leroy A. 
Lincoln, president of the Metropolitan 
Life. He has chosen the title “Assets”. 
‘Lessons Learned From the Depres- 
sion” is the subject of an address to be 
given by E. C. Gill, assistant treasurer 
of the Canada Life. 

_T. W. Appleby, president, Ohio Na- 
tional Life, will give an address on 
‘Is Security a Delusion?” Ralph R. 
Lounsbury, president, Bankers National 
Life and of the Atlantic Life, will dis- 
cuss “The Fallacy of the Cash Loan 
Provision”. R. B. Richardson, execu- 
tive vice-president, Montana Life, is to 
close the session with an address on 
‘Life Insurance Research”. 

Two additional speakers for the Fi- 
nancial Section are Bernard F, Wead- 
ock, vice-president and managing direc- 
tor, Edison Electric Institute of New 
York, and Laurence R. Lunden, in- 


ees 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


@ Consulting Actuaries @ 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Beekman 3-6799 














vestment counsel, School of Business 
Administration, University of Minnesota. 
Schedule of Section Meetings 

The schedule of section meetings is 
this: Legal Section, all day Monday 
and Tuesday; Financial Section con- 
venes for a full day’s meeting at 9:30 
a. m., Tuesday; Industrial Section con- 
venes at 1:30 p. m. Tuesday with a 
group round table scheduled for 7:30 
p. m.; general sessions Wednesday 
morning and Thursday all day with 
Agency Section meeting Wednesday 
afternoon. The various sections will 
transact business at their sessions and 
elect officers for the year. 


TORONTO INSTITUTE CHANGE 

J. S. P. Armstrong of the Dominion of 
Canada General Insurance Co., and this 
year’s president of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Toronto, has resigned as 
casualty,branch secretary of the Insur- 
ance Institute of Toronto, being succeed- 
ed by L. R. Freeman, of the Zurich Gen- 
eral Accident and Liability. 


PITTSBURGH SUPERVISORS 
The Life Supervisors’ Club of Pitts- 
burgh held a sports outing and dinner 
party at Wildwood Country Club on 
September 21. A spending spree was a 
feature of entertainment. 
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for more — 


New Enoianp Muruat policyholders 
appreciate value in Life Insurance service, 


complete mutuality, security. They come back 


Here are two clear proofs of members’ 


recognition of this century-tested Company: 


More than 45% of New England Mutual’s 
record-breaking total of New Insurance in 
the first half of this year was on the lives of 
persons already policyholders in the Com- 


Throughout the depression, Insurance in 
Force in New England Mutual never fell 
below the 1929 level. The Company enjoys 
the unique distinction of having increased 
its Insurance in Force by 35% since 1928. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of BOSTON 








Oldest Chartered Life Insurance Company in America 
THE FIRST MUTUAL— 1835 




















Agency Officers Will 
Hear Panel Discussion 


ON RECRUITING — SELECTION 





Speakers Named for Feature Period 
Of Agency Officers - Research 
Bureau Meeting at Chicago 





One of the highlights of the annual 
meeting program of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers and the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau to be 
held at Chicago’s Edgewater Beach 
Hotel on October 26-28, will be a panel 
discussion on recruiting and selection. 
This feature will be presented at the 
final session of the three-day meeting. 

Chester O. Fischer, vice - president, 
Massachusetts Mutual, will chairman 
the panel and will be supported by a 
number of well known agency officials. 
Among the agency executives taking 
part in the discussion will be Wallis 
Boileau, Jr., second vice-president in 
charge of agency affairs, Penn Mutual; 
John H, Leaver, vice-president and su- 
perintendent of agents, Central of 
Iowa; W. Carlisle, superintendent of 
agencies, Mutual of Canada; H. T. Bur- 
nett, vice-president in charge of agen- 
cies, Reliance Life; Robert L. Maclel- 
lan, vice-president, Provident Life and 
Accident; Frank F. Weidenborner, Jr., 
superintendent of agencies, Guardian; 
W. F. Winterble, director of agencies, 
Bankers of Iowa; J. D. McSpadden, 
agency supervisor, Liberty National; M. 
R. Perry, agency assistant, Phoenix 
Mutual, and F. D. Albritton, general 
sales director, Great Southern. 

The speakers will discuss trends and 
developments in recruiting and selection 


from the point of view of their own 
company’s experience and _ present-day 
conditions. Specific topics among 


others to receive attention will be re- 
cruiting of college men and the use of 
personal rating charts. Because of the 
popularity of the panel method of dis- 
cussion, much interest is being shown 
by agency officers and bureau members 
in this part of the program. 
Selling Methods on Program 

Developments and trends in selling 
methods will also have an important 
place at the annual meeting in Chicago. 


R. B. Coolidge, superintendent of 
agencies, Aetna Life, will discuss 
“Changing Selling Technique”. Colonel 


T. Russ Hill, president of Rexair, De- 
troit, an air conditioning concern, is 


also to be a speaker. _He is an ex- 
nonent of individualism in handling 
alesmen. 





JOINS NEW YORK LIFE 
Albert S. Rifkin, who has been brok- 


erage supervisor and personal producer 
for the Charles E. DeLong agency of 
the Mutual Benefit Life in Brooklyn 
for the past four years, has joined’ the 
Grand Street office of the New York 
Life as agency organizer. This office 
is managed by George V. Heydner, Jr., 
agency director. 

Before making his Mutual Benefit 
connection, he was manager of the 
brokerage department for the New Eng- 
land Mutual office in Brooklyn, and 
prior tc that he was with the National 
Underwriter and Diamond Life Bulletin 
service. 
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Prudential Changes In 
Mortgage Loan Field 


NEW OFFFICE ON WEST COAST 


Henry A. Stonelake New Manager At 
San Francisco; Norman R, Lemcke 
Goes to Home Office 
The Prudential on September 25 an- 
nounced a number of important changes 
in administrative personnel of mortgage 
loan offices operated by the company 
and in addition revealed that a new 
city loan branch office on the Pacific 
Coast will be opened at San Francisco 
on October 15. The office will be in 
addition to the one recently established 


at Los Angeles. Henry A. Stonelake 
will be manager at San Francisco. 
Other changes which became effec- 


tive on Monday of this week are these: 

Norman R, Lemcke, manager of the 
New York branch office, is promoted 
to supervisor of the new western zone, 
and will be located in the home office, 
mortgage loan department. 

Roy A. Kirkpatrick, manager of the 
Northern New Jersey branch office, is 
appointed manager of the New York 
branch office. 

Charles G. Fleetwood, manager of the 
Philadelphia branch office, is appointed 
manager of the Northern New Jersey 
branch office. 

homas F. Bedle, assistant manager 
of the Philadelphia branch office, is 
promoted to manager of the Philadel- 
phia branch office. 

Charles L. Bansbach, mortgage loan 
appraiser of the New York branch of- 
fice, is promoted to position of assistant 
manager of the Philadelphia branch 


office. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL MEETINGS 


The Lincoln National Life 1938 con- 
vention sites and dates have been se- 
lected. Convention club members from 
the western states will convene at Hotel 
Del Coronado in Southern California, 
June 22, 23 and 24; eastern conven- 
tioneers will meet at the Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, July 13, 14 and 15. 





| HEARD On The WAY | 





Norman Selby Boyd, Toronto agency 
manager Confederation Life, was a New 
York visitor last week. He was educated 
at St. Andrew’s College and Trinity. 
After experience in civil engineering he 
joined the Bank of Montreal and for 
a time was one of its branch managers. 
He then wert into insurance brokerage 
and real estate, firm name being Boyd, 
Macrae & Wookey. The latter is the 
famous “Bob” Wookey, Toronto’s out- 
standing cricketer. 

Mr. Boyd wrote his first insurance for 
the Confederation Life in 1912. 


Robert E. Wood, editor of Reliance 
Bulletin, published by the Reliance Life 
Insurance Co., told the Life Advertisers 
Association last week that the company 
is now making announcements to the 
field through the Reliance Bulletin in- 
stead of by letters or circulars sent 
through the mail. 








William H. Crocker, member of the. 


board of the Metropolitan Life, and 
outstanding San Francisco banker, died 
on September 25 at the age of 76 after 
a long illness. One of his first great 
services to San Francisco was in 1906 
after the city had been destroyed by 
earthquake and fire. He made several 
trips to New York and negotiated loans 
totaling millions of dollars to speed the 
rebuilding campaign. As recently as 
1929 he aided the city by taking the 
presidency of a community chest cam- 
paign and directing the drive with an 
energy which menaced his health, far 
from good at the time. 
Uncle Francis 
KEE AGENCY SALES COURSE 
The William H. Kee agency, Mutual 
Life of New York, Brooklyn, will hold 
the first of a series of lectures on fun- 
damentals of life insurance and _ sales- 
manship on Monday evening, October 
4. Classes will continue for eight con- 
secutive Monday evenings from 7 to 
8:30 P. M. Carl E. Haas is educational 
director. 








My Thirty Years in N. Y. Insurance Dep't 
By Nelson B. Hadley 


Former Chief Examiner of Life Insurance Companies 











No. 10 


The late Thomas F. Behan was suc- 
ceeded in 1931 at almost the worst pe- 
riod of the depression, which had com- 
menced following the 1929 crash, by 
George S. Van Schaick. Mr. Van Schaick 
was confronted, to my mind, with more 
and greater problems than any Super- 
intendent since my connection with the 
Department, and he carried the Depart- 
ment through the depression with un- 
paralleled judgment, efficiency and cour- 
age. With a tremendous responsibility 
as chairman of the valuations commit- 
tee of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, and as the man 
in charge during the period of the emer- 
gency caused by the banking holiday, 
no one unfamiliar with the great work 
he did can appreciate it. 

At the meeting in Chicago called by 
the commissioners for the purpose of 
taking up the question of prohibiting 
the companies from allowing loans and 
cash surrender values on their policies 
Mr, Van Schaick led the fight against 
attempting to do anything of that kind 
without legislation and until such an 
emergency existed as to require legis- 
lation. He finally was able to carry 
the convention with him on that point, 
and it was not until the banking holiday 
was declared that he went to the Gov- 
ernor, who in turn requested the State 
legislature for an emereency legislation, 
with the result that on March 9 the 
giving of cash loans and surrender val- 


ues was prohibited, exception being in 
certain dire need cases. This was grad- 
ually liberalized as the country began 
to pass out of the banking situation and 
the banks of the country began to open 
up. Finally, in September, insofar as 
the New York Department was con- 
cerned, all emergency regulations with 
regard to cash and loan values were 
revoked. 

His action in securing the adoption 
of convention values, and, in addition, 
the permitting of life insurance compa- 
nies to carry stocks at book or cost 
value, whichever was lowest, providing 
that income from the stocks was more 
than sufficient to maintain a_ reserve, 
undoubtedly saved the life insurance 
business from going the same way as 
the banks. The result has more than 
justified everything Superintendent Van 
Schaick did during this period. Because 
of the guaranty mortgage situation and 
the liquidation of all those concerns, 
together with some of the casualty com- 
panies, he was compelled to expand both 
the Department and the Liquidation Bu- 
reau. There was no question but that 
there was the strongest kind of political 
pressure brought to bear upon him to 
permit politics to enter into the selec- 
tion of the men he appointed during 
this period, but he never showed to 
better advantage than when he took 
the position he did, even though some 
of the attacks on him were inspired 
because he would not recognize the po- 
litical pull. 


= 
————— 


Cammack Tells of AEtna Progress 


Premium Income of Organization, Which Fell to $118,000,009 
in Depression Year of 1933, Now Has Reached $145,000,. 
000; Comments on Interest Rates, Optional Modes of 
Settlements and Other Topics of Interest to Field 


At the Virginia Beach convention of 
the Aetna Life E. E. Cammack, vice- 
president, reviewed operations of the 
fleet, giving figures illustrating its finan- 
cial picture and progress. He also dis- 
cussed elected payments of the pro- 
ceeds of policies under optional modes 
of settlement, interest rates and some 
other subjects in which he gave the 
Regionnaires’ convention the home office 
viewpoint, 

He said that the year’s operations 
were noteworthy for the rapid expansion 
in the business. The Aetna Affiliated 
Companies had a substantial increase in 
business in all lines, and the total pre- 
mium income of the organization has 
increased from $135,000,000 in 1935 to 
$145,000,000 in 1936. The insurance in 
force in the life department increased 
$203,000,000 to $3,725,000,000 and the as- 
sets of the Aetna Life increased $44,- 
000,000 to $548,000,000. 

It was in 1910 that Mr. Cammack came 
with the company, Since that time he 
has seen the premium income of the 
organization increase from $17,000,000 to 
$145,000,000; the assets increase from 
$101,000,000 to $548,000,000; and the sur- 
plus to policyholders increase from $10,- 
000,000 to $42,000,000. The premium in- 
come, which in the depth of the depres- 
sion had fallen to $118,000,000 in 1933 has 
now risen to $145,000,000. 


Four Billions Life Insurance in Force 


For the first six months of 1937 the 
expansion of the business has proceeded 
at a rapid pace, and he thought that at 
the end of the year the organization 
would show as large an increase in pre- 
mium income and assets as it did last 
year. The volume of insurance in force 
has surpassed all previous records and 
is now in the neighborhood of four bil- 
lions, there having been an increase of 
almost two hundred million so far this 
year. All departments of the companies 
in the fleet were operated on a profitable 
basis and the Aetna Life was never in as 
strong a position as it is now. 


The Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. had 
an underwriting profit in 1936 of $979,000, 
and net interest and rents amounted to 
$1,083,000. The surplus of the company 
increased from $11,000,000 to $12,400,000 
and its assets increased from $39,000,000 
to $47,000,000. 

The Automobile Insurance Co. had an 
actual underwriting profit of $676,000 
while interest received amounted to $675,- 

. The surplus of the company in- 

creased from $5,900,000 to $6,800,000, and 
its assets increased from $21,300,000 to 
$24,900,000. 
_ The Standard Fire had an underwrit- 
ing profit of $116,000, and _ interest 
amounted to $143,000. The surplus of 
the Standard increased from $1,649,000 
to $1,769,000, and the assets of the Stand- 
ard increased from $5,029,000 to $5,432,000, 
The Aetna Life owns approximately 50% 
of the stock of the Aetna Casualty and 
approximately 80% of the capital stocks 
of the Automobile and the Standard. 

The underwriting profit in the acci- 
dent and liability department of the 
Aetna Life was $1,090,000, and interest 
earned in that department was $1,286,000. 

In spite of the low rate of interest 
earned on investments, the life depart- 
ment also showed satisfactory earnings. 
The net result was that the earnings of 
the Aetna Life in its non-participating 
department amounted to $7,800,000. Of 
this amount $2,117,000 was applied to 
strengthen reserves on certain classes of 
its business. Carried to the contingency 


reserve fund was $1,000,000, and afte; 
payment of dividends to policyholders 
there was left $3,263,000 to add to the 
surplus of the stock department. Syr. 
plus of the participating department jp. 
creased $1,421,000 to $4,422,000. 

At the end of the year the Aetna Life's 
statement showed a surplus of $26,809. 
000 in addition to the company’s paid-up 
capital of $15,000,000. In addition, it 
had a contingency reserve fund of $- 
600,000 as a cushion against any depreci- 
ation in securities that might occur from 
their market values on December 3}, 
1936, so that surplus to policyholders 
amounted to 7.7% of the assets at the 
end of last year, a high ratio demonstrat- 
ing company strength. 


Interest Rates 


Mortality on the new business written 
by the Aetna Life since 1928 has been 
quite favorable and this, of course, is 
improving general mortality. So far this 
year mortality is very satisfactory. 

The net rate of interest earned on 
funds in the life department last year 
was 3.72%, which compares with 3.79% 
in 1935. It is, however, more than a 
full point lower than in 1930, and the 
investment of funds at remunerative 
rates remains a serious problem for all 
life companies. There has been a slight 
hardening in interest rates this year, 
but one which is scarcely perceptible. 
Long-term government bonds are still 
selling on a 234% basis. However, the 
premium rates for non - participating 
life insurance have now been adjusted 
in jine with present interest rates. Mr. 
Cammack sees no reason to expect fur- 
ther increases in non-participating rates, 

“During the recent years which have 
presented so many new problems to the 
world of finance, the great life insur- 
ance companies have maintained a re- 
markable record,” said Mr. Cammack. 
“This is partly due to the fact that they 
were engaged primarily in the insur- 
ance business and that their invest- 
ment problems, serious though they 
were, were nevertheless problems pecul- 
iar to the insurance business. The 
record of successful operation through- 
out the depression has resulted in still 
increased confidence by the public in 
insurance companies as custodians for 
savings. 

“This very confidence on the part of 
the public has brought new problems to 
the insurance companies themselves. 

“One of the results of the general fall 
in interest rates, of the difficulty of 
finding satisfactory investments, and of 
the public’s confidence in life insurance 
companies has been the vast increase 
in the amount of funds left with the 
insurance companies to hold under set- 
tlement options. While we are in entire 
sympathy with the programming of life 
insurance under a plan that will protect 
beneficiaries through the provision of an 
adequate income on the death of the 
insured instead of through the payment 
of a lump sum, we and all the other 
companies have been compelled to make 
certain restrictions in the amounts of 
money that we will accept on deposit 
that is wholly or largely for investment 
purposes. If the time should ever come 
when insurance companies had an undue 
proportion of their funds withdrawable 
on call, difficulties might arise unless 4 
large proportion of their funds was 
available in cash or short-term govern- 
ment securities. Such a program of in- 
vestment would mean, of course, much 
lower rates of interest.” 

In the last ten years the Aetna Life's 
life insurance reserves have increase 
from $183,000,000 to $317,000,000, or 
about 75%, but the money left by bene- 
ficiaries with the company under set- 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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HAL: D. CRAWFORD 


Hal D. Crawford has assumed the new 
routine sales management duties of the 
Llovd Patterson agency, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 100 
East Forty-second Street, New York 
City. 

Mr. Crawford was graduated from the 
University of North Dakota in 1932, 
there in addition to the usual A.B, de- 
oree, he acquired a certificate qualify- 
ng him for life insurance work, He then 
entered the life insurance business as a 
jull time producer in Syracuse and later 
was made agency assistant. On comple- 
tion of his third year in the business he 
vot a C.L.U. degree in 1935 and at that 
time came to New York City in the 
same capacity and recently joined the 
Lloyd Patterson agency. He was born in 
Decorah, Iowa. 





ENLARGE DES MOINES AGENCY 





Grady V. Fort Made General Agent; 
For Three Years Was a Home Office 
Field Supervisor 

Grady V. Fort, former home office 
field supervisor of the Equitable of Iowa, 
has been appointed general agent of the 
enlarged Des Moines agency. The agen- 
cy now includes the former Des Moines, 
Waterloo and Marshalltown agencies of 
the company, 

Mr. Fort represented the Equitable in 
Shenandoah, Towa, for a number of 
years and three years ago was named 
: home office field supervisor in which 
capacity he has traveled widely, work- 
ng with company agencies throughout 
the United States. Walter S. John, J. 
H. Hilmes, and William B. Strief, for- 
mer general agents of the company in 
Des Moines, will be associated with Mr. 
Fort as special representatives of the 
new Des Moines agency, Agency forces 
t all three former agencies will con- 
inue with the new set-up, which will 
nave general offices at 419 Equitable 
Bulding, Des Moines. 


GAINS BY BANKERS LIFE 
The Bankers Life of Iowa reports a 
san of more than $2,000,000 in new 
paid business for the three Summer 
months as compared with the same pe- 
tiod last year. August closed with a 
total of more than $5,400,000, which was 
again of 15% over August, 1936. For 
the first eight months the total was more 
than $43,600,000, a gain of 19%. 


SHOULD PAY STATE TAX 

The reorganized Pacific Mutual Life 
‘thould be required to pay the State of 
Kentucky 2% of all premiums collected 
ly the old company on Kentucky busi- 
"ess from January 1, 1936 to July 22, 
936, Assistant Attosney General A. E. 
‘unk has held. 


Leyendecker-Schnur 
Holds Dinner Party 


AGENCY WINS CO. SILVER CUP 





Managers Commend Assistants For 
Fine Production Record; Home 
Office Men Present 





The Leyendecker-Schnur agency, 
Guardian, New York City, held a dinner 
September 23, when awards 
were presented and congratulations ex- 
tended in appreciation of the fine work 
done by the agency while Clarence Ley- 
endecker and Jerome Schnur, agency 
managers, were attending the company 
convention in Banff and _ California. 
Agents, brokers and members of the 
agency staff attending numbered about 
one hundred. 

Present from the home office were 
James A McLain, vice-president; Frank 
F. Weidenborner, Jr., superintendent of 
agencies; Dr. Maurice B. Bender, medi- 
cal director, and Edward Ruge, under- 
writing secretary. 

Mr. Leyendecker, acting as toastmas- 
ter, presented prizes to production 
leaders and commended Robert L. 
Spaulder. who was in charge of the 
agency during the managers’ absence, 
and Jerry A. Holmes, agency assistant. 
H. Arthur Warshall and Ned Urwin, 
brokerage managers, were also given 
recognition. 

A silver cup for the lowest lapse ratio 
in the company during the past two 
vears was presented to the agency by 
Mr. Weidenborner. Sant Kornreich. whe 
had been ill and unable to attend the 
last convention but is now in good 
health. was presented his ten vear ser- 
vice pin by Vice-President McLain. 

Tn a brief address Mr. Schour dedi- 
cated October business to President 
Carl Heye of the Guardian. Charles B 
Blonder of the agency showed moving 
pictures of the Banff convention 


meeting 





MANHATTAN LIFE CONVENTION 





Thirty-five Members of Home Office 
And Field on Triv to Bermuda; 
Return Today 

\ party of thirty-five members of 
The Manhattan Life organization sailed 
from New York on September 25 on 
the Monarch of Bermuda for Bermuda. 
The group will return to New York on 
October 1. Among those on board are 
these: 

J. P. Fordyce, vice-president and director of 
agencies; Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., treasurer; 
Vincent W. Edmondson, superintendent of field 
service; Samuel H. Ackerman, ass‘stant secre- 
tary, and Thomas F. Kerr of the agency de 
partment, and the following general agents and 
agents: Louis Gartlir, Neville Woodruff. W. H. 
Peck, T. A. Culbreath, J. G. Ranni, B. Horo 
witz, F. V. Gilbert, V. <A. Buttaccio, C. W 
Hollinshead. Charles Edwards, G. J. Gibas. 
Benjamin Rothschild, G. Fuller Peters, Max 
Harmelin, Chas. ". Cromwell, Aubrey’ E. 
Green, JT. A. Campbell, W. K. Ferrick, and 
Morris Koretsky. 


D. F. Broderick 
(Continued from Page 5) 


days of 1933 at the time of the mora- 
torium. It was the department’s job to 
handle the appeal cases and he has a 
vivid memory of many of the situations 
he and Mr. Hadley faced together at 
that time. 

Since the first of this year, in antici- 
pation of Mr. Hadley’s retirement on 
April 1, Mr. Broderick has been in the 
New York office and has filled the 
vacancy left by Mr. Hadley. 

A native of New York State, Mr. 
Broderick makes his home at Lynbrook, 
Long Island. His hobby is flower gar- 
dening and his particular pleasure is 
the successful cross-breeding of species. 
He has raised dahlias and geraniums 
from seed—two plants which the ordi- 
nary gardiner raises only from the bulb 
or from cuttings. Roses and _ gladioli 
are also included in his garden. An- 
other hobby is stamp collecting. 





















“The MANAGER 
will SEE YOU” 


Such was the greeting to those questing 
young people who, with all the confidence 
which a background of higher education 
had bestowed upon them, made their first 
step into the business of the world. 

They were prepared for the great day 
by the foresight of a wise parent ... and an 


economical SUN LIFE EDUCATION PLAN. 











Write for You can give your children this same 
particulars opportunity. 
without 
obligation 
ee ee 
























Tenth 
October 1937 





{nniversary 








Tie record of our first ten years of service is recognized as 
one of noteworthy achievement. 

Upon this anniversary occasion, we extend our greetings to 
our associates in the life insurance fraternity and our thanks for 
their cooperation—to the steadily increasing number of Bankers 
National policyowners, our appreciation of their confidence which 
has helped make this growth possible. 


Bankers National Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Montelair, N. J. 
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RADIO 


One of the most interesting reports 
made at the recent the 
Life Advertisers Association in Old P@int 
Comfort was that giving the reaction of 
life companies to the radio from the 
standpoint of those which have used it. 
It developed that radio started 
thirty-one life insurance companies have 
used it in some form or other, but that 
number has dwindled now to seven. The 
consensus of opinion in the report is 
that the radio has not been effective in 
Company 


convention of 


since 


helping the sale of insurance. 
after company said that they were dis- 
appointed in results irrespective of what 
the original objective had been in going 
on the air. As to how much name pres- 
tige or additional desirable publicity for 
the institution of life insurance the radio 
has given is indefinite, difficult to fix. 
Radio under life 
figured prominently 
Biggest audience was for the Metropoli- 


insurance 
for 


auspices 
several years 
tan Life’s early morning setting up ex- 
One of the programs attracting 
national attention the Union 
Central’s cleverly written and acted his- 
torical dramas, the last year being de- 
voted to the Civil War. The Union Cen- 
tral was on the air for four years. 


ercises. 


wide was 


The Metropolitan Life and the Union 
Central had their own reasons for quit- 
ting the air, and made no statement to 
the Life Association that 
there had been any dissatisfaction with 
their radio experiences. Union Central, 


Advertisers 


in fact, did not make a statement to 
the Life Advertisers Association com- 
mittee. The Metropolitan said it em- 


ployed no measuring stick on social wel- 
fare advertising. 

While companies will continue using 
the air to some extent, it does not look 
as if any of them will go in for radio 
in a big way. Many of the companies 
which have used radio have felt that 
they were covering an area out of pro- 
portion to territory in which they were 
operating extensively, or that when they 
used local stations it was not only ex- 
pensive but difficult to find talent. 

A representative of the National Broad- 
casting Co. who attended the Life Ad- 
vertisers Convention was asked by a 
member if he thought that enough local 
talent could be unearthed by life com- 
pany air buyers wanting to use the radio 
in a localized that continuous 
programs could be run. He answered 
that interesting local programs had been 
found available for many users of the 


area so 


at the post office of 


New York City under the act 


The ad men 
present had their doubts, some remem- 


should prove an exception. 


bering experiences of their own com- 
panies 


N. Y. CODE PROPOSALS 

Hearings on the tentative draft of the 
proposed revision of the New York in- 
surance started this weck, 
brought out merely general expressions 
of opinion relative to suggested amend- 
ments statutes. No attempt 
vas made to consider specific sections of 
the new bill as complete copies had been 


law, which 


to existing 


delivered too late for close study prior 
to opening of the initial hearing. From 
what was said it would appear that there 
is considerable more opposition to exten- 
sion of the multiple-line principle of in- 
surance than support for such broadening 
of coverage, Hostility is not based upon 
any desire to withhold from the insur- 
ance buying public the right to secure 
wide protection under a single contract, 
but rather because breaking down long- 
standing limitations on fire and casualty 
company underwriting powers may lead 
to far greater disturbance to the insur- 
ance business itself than gain to assureds. 
The New York Insurance Department 
believes it might be possible to experi- 
ment in multiple-line insurance with 
automobile risks and the householders’ 
comprehensive policy. Judging from the 
initial reception to these proposals they 
do not find great favor with either fire 
or casualty companies. 

Another of the Insurance Department’s 
proposals, that the investment field for 
unearned premium and loss reserves of 
fire and casualty companies be limited 
to strictly high grade securities, such as 
now legal for life companies, also ran 
up against a stone wall. The New York 
Department has for several years been 
trying without success to pass investment 
limitation bills at Albany. Speakers for 
Stock companies at this week’s hearings 
were unanimously opposed to the sug- 
gested holding that to erect 
barriers around investment rights might 
compel companies to place their money 
in holdings which could not be liqui- 
dated quickly and advantageously in 
event large losses had to be settled. 


change, 





Irving A. Bush, secretary-treasurer, 
los. D. Bookstaver agency, Travelers, 
New York City, was guest of honor at 
an informal reception in the agency of- 
fices last Tuesday evening on the oc- 
casion of the start of his twenty-fifth 
anniversary with the agency. 











The Human Side of Insurance 


me 














E. W. Allen, with yacht cap; George 


Willard Smith; 
Allison Smith. 


Beverly, Jocelyn and 


Edward W. Allen of Allen & Schmidt, 
general agents, New England Mutual, 
217 Broadway, N. Y., and Mrs. Allen re- 
cently entertained George W. Smith, 
president of the New England Mutual 
Life, Mrs. Smith and their three children 
on a yacht which he had chartered for 
some weeks. The accompanying picture 
of Messrs. Smith and Allen and the 
three Smith children was taken on the 
dock of the Cohasset Yacht Club. The 
Smiths have their Summer home in Co- 


hasset. 
* a * 


Miss Marie Ward, daughter of Dieder- 
ich H. Ward of the Charles B. Knight 
agency, and Mrs. Ward, is to marry 
William Winton Goodrich Rossiter, Jr., 
of Bronxville. The engagement was an- 
nounced at a supper dance at the Law- 


rence Farms Golf Club, Mt. Kisco. Miss 
Ward is descended from the late Sir 
John Churchill of England and from 


Johann Grill, a native of Rakonitz, Aus- 
tria, who in the sixteenth century was 
elevated by Rudolph II to the nobility. 
She attended Wells College and the 
Katharine Gibbs School. Mr. Rossiter, 
a grandson of the late Clinton Lawrence 
Rossiter, is a great-grandson of the late 
Judge William Winton Goodrich of 
Brooklyn and is a descendant of Sir 
Edward Rossiter, who emigrated from 
Somerset, England. in 1630. He was 
graduated from Westminster School, 
Simsbury, Conn., and with this year’s 
class from Cornell University. 
* * * 


W. G. Elam, of the Woodward and 
Elam agency, Suffolk, Va., recently ob- 
served the fortieth anniversary of his 
entrance into the insurance business. 
Congratulatory telegrams and _ letters 
from field men representing companies 
in the agency were received, The Great 
American, which he has been repre- 
senting for thirty-five years, presented 
him a silver pitcher suitably engraved. 
Rawls Woodward, his partner, together 


with Otis M. Railey and Miss Susie 
Powell, who are associated with the 
agency, assisted in receiving callers 


during the day. 
* * * 


George W. Hitchner, local agent at 
Vineland, N. J., and Mrs. Hitchner. left 
Wednesday to attend the National 
3uilding & Loan Association convention 
at Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, October 
4 to 8. They will stop at the Grand Can- 
yon and then after the convention will 
go on to San Francisco, Portland, Van- 
couver and other points of interest on 
the return trip. 





Photo by Pirie MacDonald 
ARTHUR S. ROGERS 


Arthur S. Rogers, general manager, 
London & Lancashire, will arrive in 
this country on October 4 on the Queen 
Mary for an extended trip. Among other 
places he will visit the Pacific Coast, 
He will also visit Canada while on this 
side of the water. 

* + 





DON LEE 


Don Lee Hartman has returned to the 


HARTMAN 


Occidental Life after some months as 
superintendent of agencies for the 
United Life. He will be with the Group 
department, with which division of the 
Occidental Life he had been formerly. 


A graduate of Western University, 
he was for fourteen years with the 
Connecticut General, nine years of 


which were spent in Hartford as supet- 

visor of Group sales and five years as 

manager of the Group department for 

the New York metropolitan district. 
oe 


Thomas I. Parkinson, Jr., son of the 
president of the Equitable Life Assut- 
ance Society, and Miss Geralda Moore, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. 
Moore of Brooklyn, were married last 
week. Miss Moore attended Packer Col- 
legiate Institute and was graduated from 
the Finch School. She is a member 0 
the Junior Guild of Colony House. The 
groom was graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1934, and attended the law 
school of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. They went to Bermuda on theif 
honeymoon, 
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Terrence J. Lilly 

[ know no one more proud of the 
pysiness to which he has devoted his 
fe than Terrence J. Lilly, Minnesota 
and Northwestern Wisconsin adjuster 
for the America Fore. The atmosphere 
{insurance in his home was so glori- 
fed that three of his four sons_suc- 
cumbed to the lure of insurance. Most 
famed is George W., general manager 
f the Fire Companies Adjustment Bu- 
rau, New York City. Another is Ed- 
vard B., who is general adjuster in Los 
\ngeles, Richard J. is in the insurance 
business in Lincoln, Neb. A fourth son 
ives on Trout Ranch, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. That is Eugene. 

All of which makes insurance people 
aterested in the personality of Terrence 
|. Lilly. He was born 1,000 miles from 
a railroad. His academic education was 
entirely in the public schools of Waseca 
County, Minn.; in fact, one school. It 
was a small building constructed of logs 
ut from his father’s farm and hewed 
n the inside. This building was burned 
the last day of the Winter term 1876-7 
and it ended the school days of Ter- 
rence J. Lilly. Anyway, he was already 
ling a man’s work on his father’s 560- 
are farm. Schools, frats and societies 
ere unknown to him as a boy in the 
Minnesota wilderness, but with his 
meager supply of fishing tackle, a muz- 
le loading gun, a pocketful of ammuni- 
tion, he knew how to find game and 
fish, and there was an endless amount 
f them. 

Reaching the age of 17 Mr. Lilly left 
the farm to work in a country store. 
\fter three years of that experience he 
took an agency for the Continental in 
the remote part of Southwestern Min- 
iesota. Two years later he went on the 
rad for the company as special agent 
ad assistant to J. J. McDonald whom 
ie succeeded as state agent and adjust- 
when McDonald was called to open 
the Pacific Coast Department of the 
‘ontinental. J. J. McDonald was a red 
thiskered Scotch giant who later be- 
tame Western manager of the company. 
In the early days of his Continental 
“perience under J. J. McDonald Mr. 
lilly’s field of operation was Minnesota 
ad Dakota and Wyoming. Transporta- 
ton facilities were meager and in cov- 
‘ing the field not only stages were used 
itt horse and buggy, with an occasional 
tilroad train. Sometimes it was neces- 
“ry to negotiate the distance between 
wo towns by walking. Trips required 
tom two to three weeks to complete. 
‘acations were not in fashion; only 
“ectric lights were those on street cor- 
ltrs in the business districts; all cor- 
‘spondence was written in ink. It was 
txactly fifty-five years ago that Mr. Lilly 
‘farted on the road as a special agent. 
In the early days he belonged to all 
he insurance organizations in the sev- 
tal states where he traveled. He tested 
re equipment, checked town and vil- 
“ge water works, made maps of towns 
iefore the Sanborn outfit entered the 
‘tritory, rated towns and scattered spe- 
tal hazards before schedule rating or 























rating burcaus were known, and once 
upon a time he was accused of rating a 


string of elevators (distributed along 
about one hundred miles of railway 
track) from the caboose attached to the 
rear of the freight train. His hobbies 
have always been to give his employer 
value received; to look properly after 
his family; to be a good citizen, and to 
grow an attractive garden. 

On November 9, 1886, Mr. Lilly mar- 
ried Agnes Brennan of Owatonna, 
Minn., who diced thirty-six years ago. 

Despite the more than half century of 
service in fire insurance Mr. Lilly re- 
cently wrote a friend: “I feel as active 
and as well as when I started to work.” 

2 * 


Herbert E. Maxson 


Herbert E. Maxson, who as an- 
iounced last week is to retire as vice- 
president of the America Fore, his du- 
ties for years being management of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange ter- 
ritory for the America Fore, spent two 
nights this week in the hands of his 
friends with the fleet. On Tuesday night 
there was a dinner in his honor given 
by the metropolitan division. On Thurs- 
day night the fleet’s official family were 
the hosts. 

\nd, speaking of dinners, Mr. Maxson 
was a central figure in one of the most 
interesting held in New York on the 
night of November 29, 1927, at which 
time he was chairman of the loss com- 
mittee of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The loss committee and 
various public officials and others had 
vathered together in celebration of the 
breaking up of various gangs of fire 
bugs. As chairman of that committee 
Mr. Maxson did extraordinary work in 
cooperation with the United States At- 
torney’s office, New York police force, 
United States Customs, the fire depart- 
ment and the Fire Marshal’s office. As 
a result of the militant campaign against 
incendiary fires thirty fire bugs changed 
their address to the Federal penitentiary 
in Atlanta and more than $2,000,000 of 
adjusted losses were eventually saved 
the companies. 

Among the crooks routed while Mr. 
Maxson was chairman of the committee 
were the fur gang, (the notorious Da- 
chis case), and a Greek merchandising 
firm which had set fire after fire in 
United States Government warehouses. 
Some of these fire bugs had been set- 
ting fires for twenty years without mo- 
lestation. The November 29, 1927, din- 
ner was attended by nearly fifty men 
who had worked on the Bishop Ware- 
house case in some capacity or other, 
and in cooperation with insurance com- 
panies. A photograph was taken of the 
dinner at the time and demonstrated the 
forces against incendiarism which can 
be marshalled when everybody works 
hand in hand without jealousy or poli- 
tics. Among those attending the dinner 
were Charles H. Tuttle, United States 
Attorney; Fire Marshal Thomas P. 
Brophy, assistant United States attor- 
reys, detectives, special customs men, 
United States Commissioner Garrett W. 


Cotter, Senator Abraham Kaplan and 
former special deputy Attorney General 
Samuel Berger. An interesting feature 
about the breaking up of the gangs at 
that time was that the criminals bore no 
resentment against the insurance com- 
panies, but were fatalistic in their atti- 
tude, realizing they got what punish- 
ment was coming to them. Mr. Maxson 
received no threats of any kind; was not 
told he would be put on the spot. 

A graduate of Providence High 
School, Mr. Maxson’s ambition as a boy 
was to be a lawyer, and to attend Brown 
University, His father was a_ lodge 
friend of Secretary Tillinghast of the 
Equitable Fire & Marine, whose head 
office was then in Providence, and he 
had asked Mr. Tillinghast to get young 
Maxson a job during the Summer 
months. The job was obtained; paid $4 
a week. When college entrance time 
came along young Maxson decided to 
stick to insurance. With the Equitable 
Fire & Marine he became a _ special 
agent for New York State with head- 
quarters at Syracuse. John A. Jordan, 
special agent of the Continental, who 
was in charge of the field for New York 
State, wanted him to go with that out- 
fit. On his way to Providence Mr. Max- 
son stopped in New York where he was 
interviewed by Continental officers, in- 
cluding Henry Evans, J. E. Lopez, 
George E. Kline and Frank R. Millard. 
Evans, Kline and Millard are dead. He 
officers by 


was introduced to the 
“Archie” Sanderson who had charge of 
New York State. It resulted in Mr. 


Maxson going with the Continental, He 
was sent to Albany in charge of Eastern 
New York State, That was his begin- 
ning with the fleet. His first title was 
secretary of the American Eagle. 

When he first went with the flect he 
did considerable traveling by horse and 
buggy and sleigh. In northern New York 
he frequently adjusted losses in temper- 
atures of 20 degrees below zero. Maxson 
was one of the first field men to work 
with an automobile. He bought it him- 
self. For traveling expenses the com- 
pany naid him 2 cents a mile, unless a 
loss adjustment or inspection were made 
off the main road, when there was al- 
lowed an additional charge which 
amounted to as much as one would pay 
for the day’s hire of a horse and buggy. 

During the years his determined char- 
acter, blunt speech and loyalties built 
up an exceedingly large friendship and 
he will be missed in metropolitan circles. 

* * x 
Law Offices Denuded For Two Days 

Except at conventions I have never 
seen a larger gathering of lawyers than 
attended the opening of the revised code 
hearings of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department which occupied two 
days this week. There were several doz- 
en of them when the chairman, Senator 
Piper of Buffalo, called the hearing to 
order. Most of the outstanding insur- 
ance legal talent in the city was present. 

Before the hearing started the gath- 
ering was exceedingly social, a great 
deal of visiting with high spirits pre- 
vailing. Finally when the hearing got 
under way the room was as quiet as 
Park Avenue at 9 o'clock of a Sunday 
morning in Summer time. The great 
chunks of silence surprised the legisla- 
tive committee which sat at a long table 
and is not used to silence. The reason 
for the you-could-hear-a-pin-drop atti- 
tude was there were no copies available 
of the tentative code which was in a 
book of 536 pages, including the index. 
Deputy Superintendent Paul Taylor, tall, 
good-natured, brilliant, custodian of the 
few books present, guarded them as if 
they had been the Hope Diamond. Hear- 
ing was further slowed up by the fact 
that Senator Piper warned everyone 
against prefacing talks by saying they 
had not seen a copy of the tentative 
code, 

“You all know the main facts in it,” 
he said, “because of advance releases to 
the newspapers by the Insurance De- 
partment.” 

What he had in mind was that news 
releases emphasized three outstanding 
points in the code: breaking down of 





TERRENCE J. LILLY 


division lines in writing casualty, ma- 
rine and fire; new safety requirements 
in capital and. surplus; and the invest- 
ment aspects—all old stuff to the veter- 
an lawyers and insurance men present. 

Although in the first morning’s hear- 
ings reason for failure of men to spring 
up all around the room and make talks 
on the code was failure to have the 
book before them, after luncheon the 
situation changed. Then the committee 
found that the audience was not tongue- 
tied. As every one present had his own 
opinion about multiple lines, compre- 
hensive coverage and so on, many de- 
cided not to hold back any longer pres- 
entation of their views. 

At intervals these hearings are going 
to last a long time. Many people have 
the impression that the 75-year-old New 
York code, with its Departmental inter- 
pretation rulings, has as many barnacles 
on it as a freighter in the Yellow Sea. 
Goal of the Department is simplicity 
and bringing the code up to date. It 
does not care how many holes are shot 
into it as long as some progress is made 
in providing more efficient tools in few- 
er statute words. 

* * * 


False Teeth and Courts 


I have been asked the following ques- 
tion by an insurance lawyer: 

“Can you tell me of a recent ruling by 
\ppellate Court in California to the 
effect that a person cannot collect a 
personal property insurance policy for 
the loss of false teeth while wearing 


3” 


them: 

From a San Francisco correspondent 
I am informed that the case mentioned 
is that of Walter A. Merrill vs. Phoenix 
Insurance Co. Original trial was in the 
Municipal Court in Los Angeles. Then it 
went to Appellate Division of the Muni- 
cipal Court which confirmed the decision 
of the Municipal Court without opinion. 
In that decision it was held that under 
the property floater policy involved while 
the teeth were in the mouth of the as- 
sured they were a part of his body, but 
when taken out and lost they were cov- 
ered under the property floater. 

Another case on the same subject is 
one in New York—Ettlinger vs, Im- 
porters & Exporters Insurance Co. This 
is a decision by the Appellate Term of 
the Supreme Court 247 N. Y. Supp. page 
260. The policy involved in this suit 
was a personal effects policy. The case 
involved false teeth which were left in 
the desk drawer of the assured and, sub- 
sequently, stolen. 

The court, in defining the coverage, 
held that when the teeth were in the 
mouth of the assured they might be 
considered a part of his body and that 
when they were out of his mouth they 
were personal effects and were covered. 

At the present time the Conference 
companies are excluding false teeth fron. 
their personal effects policies. Same goes 
for artificial limbs. 
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Agency Dep’t Changes 

By Corroon & Reynolds 
THOMSEN IN CHARGE OF SOUTH 
Wilde Being Transferred to Head 


Eastern Dep’t; Chilcote Will 
Manage Western Dep’t 








Richard J. Kastner, who for some 
years has been secretary in charge of 
the Southern department of the com- 
panies under the management of Cor- 
roon & Reynolds, Inc., is retiring from 
active charge of the department as of 
November 1. Mr. Kastner, who has had 
long years of experience both in the field 
and in home office work, has had com- 
mendable success in the administration 
of the Southern department, and it is 
to be regretted that his health requires 
a let-up in his activities. He will re- 
main as secretary of the “companies do- 
ing executive work of a less strenuous 
nature, and it is the wish of his asso- 
ciates and friends that he will soon re- 
gain good health. 

Mr. Kastner will be succeeded in the 
Southern department by H. J. Thom- 
sen, who is now secretary in charge of 
the Eastern department. Mr, Thomsen 
is familiar with all of the states in the 
South and traveled in Texas for many 
years. He has had long training both 
in the field and in the office and is well! 
known to many of the agents in the 
states which he is to supervise. Mr. 
Thomsen will continue the supervision 
of the State of Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which now become 
part of the Southern department. 


Eastern Division Enlarged 


R. R. Wilde, secretary in charge of 
the Western department for the past 
nine or ten years, is being transferred 
from that department to secretary in 
charge of the Eastern department. Mr. 
Wilde also has had long experience in 
the field and in the office and while con- 
centrating mainly on the Western states 
has done some traveling in the Eastern 
and New England fields, is acquainted 
with conditions in those sections and is 
well known to most of the agents in the 
larger towns and cities. In the rear- 
rangement Mr. Wilde will continue the 
supervision of the States of Ohio and 
Michigan, where he is intimately ac- 
quainted, and these two states have been 
added to the Eastern division. 

To replace Mr. Wilde in the Western 
department, Donald E. Chilcote, resi- 
dent general agent at Kansas City, Mo., 
who has been supervising the States of 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkan- 
is being brought into the home of- 
fice to take charge of the Western de- 
partment. Mr, Chilcote is a man of 
wide experience in the various divisions 
of the fire insurance business and has 
been unusually successful in developing 
the agency plant of the companies un- 
der his supervision in the field in which 
he has been operating. He brings with 
him to the home office ability, person- 
ality and training which fully equip him 
to administer successfully the added re- 
sponsibilities which have been placed 
upon his shoulders, and his many friends 
throughout the country will be highly 
gratified at this well merited recognition 
of ~ service to the organization. In 
the new alignment the states under Mr. 
Chile: ote’s direction are, Indiana, Illinois, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Wyoming, Colorado 
and New Mexico. 

This reorganization in the agency di- 
vision of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., in- 
troduces new blood into each major 
unit, and due to the long and tried ex- 
perience of the men involved should be 
productive of good results. 
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Wickham Will Retire 
Soon as American Mer. 


VETERAN NEW YORK PRODUCER 





Started in Business Over 40 Years Ago; 
Has Served Fire Insurance 
With Distinction 





Charles E. W ichhess. who has been in 
the fire insurance business in New York 
City for over forty years and is one of 
the most highly regarded men in the 
agency ranks, will retire early next year 
as New York City department manager 
for the American of Newark but. will 





CHARLES E. WICKHAM 


retain connection with the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Wickham began his 
career with the Queen, after which he 
went to Hall & Henshaw, then to the 
old William S. Banta agency and then 
to the City of New York as general 
agent in New York and suburban terri- 
tory. After that he formed an agency 
with Archibald Kemp, now vice-president 
of the Firemen’s, Newark. Mr. Kemp 
withdrew and Mr. Wickham continued 
the agency. 

Most insurance people in New York 
know little about Charlie Wickham ex- 
cept that he is regarded as one of the 
squarest men in fire insurance. He has 
served on practically every standing com- 
mittee of the Suburban Exch: ange and 
everybody there speaks of him in the 
highest terms. He has also served with 
distinction on the executive and other 
committees of the New York Board. His 
influence has always been constructive 


some 
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RHODE 











Arr to changing conditions 
and needs, our organization is kept 
flexible to meet new problems and as- 
sure you adequate service. 


FIRE-AUTOMOBILE-INLAND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Providence, R. I. 
INCORPORATED 1905 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


BYRON S. WATSON 


PRESIDENT 
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Fire Prevention Week 
To be Observed Widely 


MUCH MATERIAL DISTRIBUTED 





National Board Reports Fine Coopera- 
tion by Many Types of Organizations 
Everywhere 





“Effective observance of Fire Preven- 
tion Week this year is assured, if re- 
quests for material received by our public 
relations department are any indication,” 
according to W. E. Mallalieu, general 
manager of the National Board of Fire 
U nderwriters. 

“Beginning with our issuance of the 
fire prevention number of our publica- 
tion ‘Safeguarding America Against Fire’ 
in August,” said Mr. Mallalieu, “requests 
have come in from all parts of the 
United States and possessions for Fire 
and his example commendable. 

Mr. Wickham has purchased a place 
in Florida and expects to spend consid- 
erable time there next year. 
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Standard Insurance Company 
of New York 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. Kersey, President 


G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


Statement December 31, 1936 


CAPITAL . ° . ° ° 
PREMIUM RESERVE ‘ ° ‘ 
OTHER LIABILITIES 

NET SURPLUS . 


TOTAL ASSETS . .. . 


New York Insurance Department Valuation 





in the above are 





° $1,500,000.00 
° . 1,488,604.23 
° . . 229,289.95 
. 3,450,793.34 
6,668,687.52 


carried at $60,488.02 


Basis. Securities 


in various States as required by law. 


Prevention Weck posters, _ stickers, 
speeches, playlets and puzzles for child- 
ren, inspection blanks, fire preventior 
advertisements and for copies of thi 
standard ‘Safeguarding’ series of manuals 
for fire prevention education. 

“A new leaflet ‘Your Life—Your Prop- 
erty’ is having wide distribution because 
of the useful information on protecting 
life and property which it contains. This 
includes what to do to save life when 
fire strikes, how to turn in a fire alam 
and stresses the need of inspection of all 
premises, using as a guide the self-in- 
spection blanks of the National Board, 
copies of which are offered without 
charge. The leaflet also tells of the 
danger of false alarms.” 

As in years past, the railroads and 
steamship lines will cooperate by dis 
playing National Board posters in. their 
stations and shops, on piers, etc., during 
Fire Prevention Weck. Postal Telegraph 
Co. will again display posters especially 
adapted to the frames of their offices 
throughout the country. 

Life Insurance Participates 

The insurance industry as a whole 
draws no line in its service to the public 
because just as the National Board ol 
Fire Underwriters labors to prevent loss 
of life as well as property, so do the life 
insurance companies participate in the 
protection of property as well as life 
from fire. In the campaign this year 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers and the National Association. of 
Insurance Agents are both cooperating 
with the National Board in the observ 
ance of Fire Prevention Week. 





Royal Manager Here 

J. Dyer Simpson, general manager of 
the Royal and of the Liverpool & Lon 
don & Globe, accompanied by Mrs. Simp- 
son, arrived in Boston Sunday, on the 
Samaria and came through to New York 
City the following day. After spending 
several days in the city they will pro 
ceed to Canada and later return to New 
York en route for England. 
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Executive Committee Head 
New Jersey Agents’ Ass’n 


H. DONALD HOLMES 


The new chairman of the executive 
committee of the New Jersey Association 
of Underwriters, H. Donald Holmes of 
Summit, was born in Newark on Febru- 
ary 20, 1887, When he was eight years 
old his father, the late Edward C. 
Holmes, purchz ised a farm in Summit and 
made that his permanent home. In 1896 
young Donald’s father established a real 
estate and insurance office in Summit 
and on March 1, 1908, the son became 
associated with his father in this busi- 
ness. About three years later, upon the 
retirement of Edward C. Holmes, H. 
Donald Holmes became sole proprietor of 
the business, operating under the name 
of the Holmes Agency. For awhile, be- 
fore entering insurance the younger Mr. 
Holmes was employed in New York City 
and Newark. 

Outside of his personal business con- 
nections Mr. Holmes has at two differ- 
ent times served as president of the Sum- 
mit Real Estate Board and also has 
served two terms as president of the 
Summit Association of Underwriters. He 
was elected a vice-president of the state 
association representing Union County a 
few years ago and ‘subsequently was 
elected to the executive committee. He 
has served on that committee for the last 
two years as well as being on the execu- 
tive committee of the Union County As- 
sociation of Underwriters. 

One of Summit’s civic leaders, Mr. 
Holmes was a member of the Board of 
Education from 1920 to 1934. He is or 
has been president of the Summit Rotary 
Club, Business Men’s Association and 
Passaic Valley Chapter, Sons of Ameri- 
can Revolution. He belongs to Overlook 
Lodge, F. & A. M. and is a director of 
the following institutions: First National 
sank & Trust Co., State Title & Mort- 
gage Guaranty Co. and Summit Building 
& Loan Association. Mr. Holmes is like- 
wise serving as a member of the board 
of managers of the Bonnie Burn Sana- 
torium which is the U nion County tuber- 
culosis hospital. 





General Butler to Address 
N. Y. Blue Goose Meeting 


The New York City Pond of the Blue 
Goose is opening its 1937-38 season of 
dinner meetings on Wednesday, October 
20, with General Smedley D. Butler, for- 
mer leader of the United States Marine 
Corps, as guest speaker. The meeting 
will be held at the Drug & Chemical 
Club, 85 John Strect, New York City, 
at 6 p. m 


Directors of the New Hampshire Fire 
have declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 40 cents a share, payable Octo- 
ved 1 to stockholders of record Septem- 
yer 15. 





Explains Property Life Insurance to 
Risk Research Institute Members ® #¥¥8#81 'S Vice:presient 


Close to 100 members of the Risk Re- 
search Institute, Inc., an organization of 
insurance managers and buyers for many 
large industrial concerns, listened with 
keen interest to a fairly detailed ex- 
planation of the purposes of property 
life insurance given by Dr. Hans Hey- 
mann at the first Fall luncheon meeting 
of the Institute last Thursday at the 
Hotel Astor in New York City. Dr. 
Heymann originated this type of insur- 
ance in Germany and now, with others, 
is forming the Property Life Insurance 
Corp. of America to write this form of 
coverage in the United States. Organiza- 
tion of the company is not yet complete 
but it is expected that it will be ready 
to start operations within a compara- 
tively short time. 

After Dr. Heymann had concluded his 
address numerous questions were asked 
by members of the Institute. Dr. Hey- 
mann had been careful in his talk to 
point out that property life insurance 
is not intended to cover obsolescence 
but does insure against depreciation 
through use and actual damage to prop- 
erty. Obsolescence may overtake prop- 
erty even if it is idle and within cither 
a brief or long time after the property 
has first been put into use. Several of 
those who heard Dr. Heymann indicated 
by their questions that they consider the 
problem of compensating for obsoles- 
cence quite as important as providing 
for replacement following long term de- 
preciation or damage—other tnan types 
of damage insurable by regular insur- 
ance companies. They said that ob- 
solescence is likely to occur to busi- 
ness buildings or machinery sooner than 
complete depreciation. Dr. Heymann 
said that while the Property Life Com- 
pany will not insure against obsolescence 
policyholders will be able to borrow 
against the reserves under their prop- 
erty life policies in order to restore the 
economic value of their plants. 

Dr. Manes Supports New Plan 


V. Miller of the New York Herald 
Tribune, first vice- president of the Insti- 
tute, opened the meeting and then turned 
it over to John G, Goetz, who introduced 
Dr. Heymann and also read a letter from 
Dr. Alfred Manes, prominent German in- 
surance instructor now connected with 
the University of Indiana, strongly sup- 
porting the principles of property life 
insurance. Dr. Manes believes that it 
has great economic value and that it 
goes far beyond the more ineffective 
method of writing off depreciation in the 
ordinary company financial statement. He 
said that it might better be termed de- 
preciation and damage insurance rather 
than property life insurance. 

Telling what property life insurance 
is Dr. Heymann said: “Its purpose is 
two-fold: as risk insurance it reimburses 
the owner of a property for damages 
which occur as a result of depreciation 
at any time during the life of the pol- 
icy. Such money as may be left in the 
fund upon the maturity of the policy is 
paid over to the owner to provide him 
the necessary amount for the replace- 
ment of his property. There are two 
significant things to remember in that 
connection: first, of course as insurance, 
the full policy amount may become due 
and payable to the insured at any time 
from the inception until the maturity 
of the policy. This would be true if 
the structure should collapse for any 
insured cause. 

“On the other hand, a sound technique 
of administration and a sound determina- 
tion of risks in the first instance will 
not, from a practical standpoint, result 
in total loss except in extremely rare 
instances. Nor is it anticipated that such 
carefully selected risks will develop un- 
due damages during the life of a policy 
and, since the interim damages will of 
necessity be deducted from the maturity 
payments, it will not be to the interests 


of the insured to claim excessive dam- 
ages during the life of the policy. 
Definition of “Total Loss” 

“At this point I should like to give 
you our definition of the term ‘total 
depreciation,’ ‘total loss’ or ‘death of a 
property.’ It is that point at which it 
would cost more to restore the property 
to good earning condition than to re- 
place it with a new structure. 

“I can tell you that we have learned 
over a long period of actual experience 
that it is possible to classify structures 
and machinery and assign these various 
classes rate according to actuarial tables 
developed over many years of practice. 
The rate will then be weighted accord- 
ing to the probable physical life of the 
building as determined by our own com- 
pany. It is expected that the rates 
charged in the form of premiums will 
be less than the amount permitted by 
the government for income tax deduction 
in the form of write-offs or amortiza- 
tion, 

“Some of you will have a particular 
interest in our methods of arriving at 
a determination as to this probable life. 
Included in our researches on this mat- 
ter will be studies of topographical maps, 
soil borings, a study of the architect’s 
and engineer’s plans with due considera- 
tion for the reputation of these two con- 
tributors, and most minute inspection of 
the actual construction of the building, 
including chemical analyses of cement 
and other materials, methods of con- 
struction and so on. Beyond a certain 
point it is not necessary to go, for it 
is quite clear to all of you in this room 
that a structure of, let us say, steel 
and concrete of the ‘highest quality ma- 
terials and workmanship can iast physi- 
cally over a hundred years. We shall 
limit our policies practically to a mini- 
mum of ten years and to a maximum of 
one hundred years. 

Advantages of Property Life Insurance 

“Property life insurance is not offered 
as a ‘cure-all.’ It does have definite 
advantages. For an owner it permits 
him first of all a scientific valuation as 
to the probable lifetime of his property. 
If our appraisal of that lifetime is scien- 
tific, it automatically provides the proper 
depreciation rate to be applied. Next it 
permits the insured to set aside this 
scientifically determined sum under trus- 
teeship with a reliable third party, with 
the understanding that his payments 
combined with others will be so invested 
as to yield a rate of not less than 3% 
compounded annually. I imagine I need 
only touch on the alternative which, ex- 
cept in the case of extremely large com- 
panies, would require the investment and 
reinvestment of relatively small sums 
which would take more time and effort 
than it was worth. 

“Third, the insured is protected in case 
of the necessity to make unexpected ex- 
penditures for repairs due to deprecia- 
tion. Finally, it is to the interests of 
owner, mortgagee, architect, contractor 
and the community at large to have the 
insured provided at the time a struc- 


ture becomes physically decrepit the 
money to pay for its replacement, and 
surely depreciation is an appropriate 


charge against annual earnings of any 
property prior to dividend distribution. 

“The principal point which I can make 
in favor of property life insurance over 
self-insured or straight reserves is that 
property life insurance transforms them 
into genuine insurance and makes provi- 
sion for payments up to the face of the 
policy should damages materialize prior 
to its maturity date. 

“There is protection for the mortgagee 
in property life insurance policies. In 
Europe it was successfully recommended 
to have a property life insurance policy 
as a necessary adjunct to the mortgage 
instrument. Thereby, the mortgagee has 


the advantage of a more scientific ap- 
(Continued on Page 29) 


H. L. Brooks Heads 
Essex County Board 





New President Connected With Jos. M 
Byrne Co.; Praise for Ex-Presi- 
dent Leonard Fuchs 





At the annual meeting of the Essex 
County Board of Underwriters held in 
the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J., 
on Tuesday, Herbert L. Brooks, assis- 
tant secretary of the Joseph M. Byrne 
Co., in Newark, was elected president. 
Other officers elected were Robert Hul- 
bert, Orange, vice-president and chair- 
man of the executive committee; George 
Jamison of Jamison & Mitchell, Inc., 
Bloomfield, secretary, and C. W. Bull- 
inger, Newark, treasurer. 

New members of the executive com- 
mittee are as follows: Three-year term, 
Andrew Jack, Maplewood, and Arthur 
Zimmerman of T. Moffatt & Co., 
Newark, succeeding Julius Klein of 
Rosenthal & Klein and Walter R. Pru- 
den, of Walter R. Pruden, Inc., both of 
Newark. For the unexpired term of two 
years, Leonard Fuchs, former president 
of the organization, was elected and 
Warren G. Reiner of the David Cron- 
heim, Inc., was elected for one year 
term. Other members of the executive 
committee besides the officers are Wal- 
ter A. Schaefer of Walter A. Schaefer 
& Co., and Joel Sundstrom of O’Gorman 
& Young, both of Newark. 

New President’s Career 

The new president of the organiza- 
tion is widely known in New Jersey 
and has been in the field of insurance 
for about twenty years, starting in 1917 
with the Compensation Rating and In- 
spection Bureau of New Jersey, where 
he remained for about three years. He 
then joined the New York office of the 
Globe Indemnity, first in the engineer- 
ing department and subsequently in the 
underwriting department where he re- 
mained for eight years, and then re- 
turned to Newark and joined the 
agency with which he is now connected, 
as assistant secretary. 

Following the election of officers, Dr. 
William R. Ward, chief medical direc- 
tor of the Mutual Benefit Life at the 
home office in Newark, spoke on a time- 
ly subject which related to the dev elop- 
ments surrounding the adoption of the 
American Constitution, together with a 
background of the principal members of 
the Constitution convention. 

The retiring president, Leonard Fuchs, 
who has been in the insurance field in 
Newark for:‘a number of years, was 
lauded for his excellent work on behalf 
of the organization, and particularly re- 
garding the membership on which he 
has worked incessantly during the past 
three years, the membership numbering 
some thirty-five members three years 
ago and now being ninety-two. 





Seaboard of Baltimore 
Capital-Surplus Increased 


Harold Warner, president of the Sea- 
board of Baltimore, announces that 
the capital of the company has been 
increased from $210,000 to $600,000 and 
that the surplus has been increased by 
a further contribution to approximately 
$400,000. The Seaboard was incorporated 
‘in 1924 and was acquired by the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe by stock pur- 
chase early in 1935. The Seaboard is 
operated as a member of the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups, 





ROBERT S. OLIVER, JR., DIES 

Robert S. Oliver, Jr., insurance and 
real estate agent of Milburn, N. J., and 
also motor vehicle commissioner of that 


town, died suddenly a few days ago in 
Trenton. He was 46 years old and en- 
tered insurance ten years ago. Before 


that he was vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Milburn. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two daughters, a 
son, his mother and a brother. Funeral 
services were held Monday afternoon. 
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during the recent convention at Vancouver, B. C. 


Leonard Frank Photos 
Leaders of the Grand Nest of the Blue Goose on board the Princess Victoria 


Left to right are Past Most Loyal 


Grand Gander H. Verne Myers, Most Loyal Grand Gander H. P. Leuty, Grand 
Keeper Ben S. McKeel, Grand Custodian Ralph W. Hukill, Grand Guardian Joseph 


R. Knowlan, Past Most Loyal Grand Gander William T. 


3enallack and Most Loyal 


Gander John L. Noble of the British Columbia Pond. 





“Sounding the Alarm” New 
Display of the Automobile 


A new mechanical action display for 
use in cooperation with department 
stores and telephone companies has been 
announced by the Automobile and the 
Standard Fire of Hartford. Known as 
“Sounding the Alarm,” the display is 
three dimensional and shows a residence 
in flames. A series of translite inserts 
picture the successive steps to be em- 
ployed in reporting a fire quickly and 
efficiently. The complete display meas- 
ures approximately eight feet long, four 
feet wide, and six feet high, and has a 
demountable base for adjusting to con- 
form to the size of exhibit space. 

An optional horizontal unit, illustrates 


by means of miniature automobiles and 
streets the ways in which motorists may 
cooperate with the fireman so as not to 
hinder him in his race to a fire. 

This new fire conservational display is 
both dramatic and educational, and is 
expected to create interest wherever 
shown. It will be exhibited for the first 
time at the Fair Store, Chicago, during 
Fire Prevention Week, October 3-9. 





TERRITORY ALL FILLED 


The Interstate Insurance Co., Newark, 
N. J., has now entered all the territory 
it intends to develop for the present. 
The states entered are: New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Ohio, Virginia. 








MERCHANTS ASS’N QUERY 


Members Asked Whether They Desire 
Change in New York Law on Non- 
Admitted Insurance 
The Merchants Association of New 
York last week began circulating a ques- 
tionnaire among a large number of busi- 
ness and industrial enterprises in an 
effort to find to what extent there is a 
demand for an amendment to the state 
insurance law in order to provide greater 
flexibility in the placing of certain un- 
usual risks. The information obtained 
is intended for use of the committee 
on fire prevention and insurance. There 
have been reports, the association points 
out, that certain large organizations have 
had difficulty in obtaining types of in- 
surance which they required. 
The state insurance law is now. in 
process of revision by a commission. 
In this connection it has been suggested 
that the law could be improved by the 
amendment of Section 137 to provide 
ereater flexibility in the placing of cer- 
tain unusual risks for which either no 
provision or inadequate provision is now 
made. Section 137 provides for the li- 
censing of certain special agents to pro- 
cure policies against loss or damage by 
fire, bombardment, invasion, insurrec- 
tion or commotion or certain other rare 
contingencies, provided an affidavit is 
filed with the Insurance Department and 
County Clerk that the party desiring the 
insurance, “after diligent effort,” had 
been unable to procure it from an insur- 
ance company duly authorized to trans- 

act business in this state. 





C. C. Schmelz Resigns Post 
With American Home Fire 


C. C. Schmelz, well known fire in- 
surance executive, has announced his 
resignation as assistant secretary of the 
American Home Fire, effective Septem- 
ber 30. He went with the J. S. Fre- 
linghuysen general agency in July, 1919, 
in its reinsurance department. Later he 
served as assistant cashier and in 1920 
became general manager of the agency. 
He was appointed assistant secretary of 
the Stuyvesant in 1928 and of the Amer- 
ican Home the following year. In 1932 
he was elected. vice-president of the 
Stuyvesant. 
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VERMONT AGENTS MEET 





Shea Elected President of State Asy’p. 
Bennett Answers Falls on ' 
Agency Contracts 

The thirty-second annual meeting of 
the Vermont Association of Insurance 
Agents was held last Wednesday a 
Basin Harbor, Vt. The afternoon pro. 
gram was opened with a fine array of 
insurance speakers and __ entertainers, 
Hon, Warren R. Austin, United States 
Senator from Vermont, spoke briefly 
followed by John C. Blackall, Connee. 
ticut Insurance Commissioner. 

Frank W. Brodie of the Root & Boyd 
azency at Waterbury, Conn., chairman 
of the New England Advisory Board 
was another speaker as was Col. Hoy. 
ard Dunham, vice-president of the 
American Surety of New York City, 

Walter H. Bennett, general counsel of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, New York City, spoke on “Con- 
t-acts and Edicts.” His discussion dealt 
with new fire and casualty agency agree. 
ments recently promulgated by a number 
of companies, and their legal interpreta- 
tion as to whether agents are company 
employes of independent contractors, His 
talk was a reply to the criticisms of 
Vice-President Falls, American of New- 
ark, to Mr. Bennett’s attack on the con- 
tracts. Mr. Bennett prefers to consider 
the fire and casualty agreements sepa- 
rately and cited pertinent points in both 
contracts. “Even lawyers often disagree 
on the proper interpretation of involved 
language. When a layman says that a 
given construction is not warranted by 
the words used, his opinion may not 
coincide with the final authoritative legal 
interpretation,” said Counsel Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett’s interpretation is that 
“If agents were employes before, they 
are now. If they were independent con- 
tractors before, as I have always con- 
tended, they still are.” In the matter 
of these new agreements between com- 
panies and agents, however, he con- 
cludes “The method by which these new 
agreements have been brought forth, 
would convince me, if I were sitting as 
an impartial judge, that the agents are 
clearly employes of the company, be- 
cause they are being asked to sign a 
contract about which they knew nothing 
and in the formation of which they 
had nothing to say. The relationship of 
an independent contractor is thus clearly 
and definitely denied.” 

Humor was added to the program by 
Charles C. Gilman of Boston, Mass., of 
the National Life of Vermont. 

The evening was given over to a din- 
ner session with distribution of golf 
prizes. The officers of the association 
who were seated at the head table in- 
cluded Edwin F. Livingston, North Troy, 
president; Newton Smith, Brandon, vice- 
president; A. C. Mason, Rutland, secre- 
tary-treasurer; J. T. Dizer, Bellows Falls, 
chairman of the executive committee; 
C. T. Pierce, Montpelier, chairman of the 
legislative committee, and the speakers. 

Shea Elected President 

At the conclusion of the meeting the 
following officers were elected for the 
coming twelve months: president, Harold 
Shea, Montpelier; vice-president, Newton 
Smith, Brandon; secretary-treasurer, Al- 
exander C. Mason, Rutland; chairman 
of the executive committee, W. C. Law- 
rence, Springfield; chairman of the leg- 
islative committee, M. Boardman, Bur- 
lington, and national councillor, Mr. 
Boardman. 





MRS. J. LESTER PARSONS DEAD 

Mrs. Lucille Frances Parsons, wife 0 
J. Lester Parsons, president, United 
States Fire, died at Groton, Conn., Sep- 
tember 26. Mrs. Parsons’ home was at 
Llewellyn Park, West Orange, N. J. 
During the World War she served with 
the Red Cross Motor Transport of Es- 
sex County. 


TOKIO DIRECTOR HERE 
Sakae Suzuki, managing ditector of 
the Tokio Marine & Fire, arrived in 
New York City last week from London 

and is remaining here this week. 
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New York 


On 


Common Stock Revisions in New 


Code Opposed by Fire-Casualty Co.’s 


Opposition to a proposed change in the 
investment policy of fire-marine and cas- 
ualty-surety companies which would re- 
strict their purchase of common stocks 
developed on the second day of the 
public hearings this week on the new 
insurance code bil] for New York State. 
The room was well filled as Assembly- 
man R. Foster Piper of Buffalo, chair- 
man of the joint legislative committee, 
called upon Joseph F. Collins, chief of 
the miscellaneous bureau, New York De- 
partment, first speaker, to give the De- 
partmental attitude on the investment 
restrictions as contained in Section 41.2 
of the proposed code. Tersely expressed, 
it is that in the investment of trust 
funds—monies belonging to policyholders 
and put in reserve by the companies to 
meet claims and contingencies—the saf- 
ety of principal is the most important 
thing. Thus, he maintained, the com- 
panies should not consider as radical the 
proposal that they be limited to the 
kinds of investments now permitted to 
life insurance companies, unless and 
until their investments of this type equal 
the full amount of their liabilities and 
reserves representing claims and funds 
of policyholders. Thereafter surplus in- 
vestments may be in common stocks and 
other investments now permitted to such 
companies. 


West Sees No Loss to Policyholders 


E. W. West, veteran chairman of the 
Glens Falls, was the first to respond for 
the companies and he wanted to know 
wherein the present investment policy 
of fire companies had resulted in losses 
to policyholders over a period of years. 
“After sixty-two years in the business,” 
he emphasized, “I can not recall a single 
company that has ever caused a loss to 
policyholders because of its investment 


policy.” 
In quick response but reluctant to 
mention names Mr. Collins said there 


were a few cases of threatening situa- 
tions but “the recovery came along in 
nick of time to save them.” Superin- 
tendent Pink then observed that if the 
Globe & Rutgers had followed some of 
the investment suggestions contained in 
the new code there would have been a 
different story. This also applies to such 
failures as the Consolidated Indemnity 
and Equitable Casualty & Surety. He 
has maintained right along that unearned 
premium and loss reserves represent the 
policyholders’ money, and that they 
should be backed by assets of a nature 
suitable for a trust fund. 

But the reaction of the companies to 
this attitude, as ably expressed by Wen- 


dell P. Barker, insurance attorney, who 
figured prominently in the G. & R. re- 


habilitation ; J. H. Doyle, general counsel, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
E. M. Biddle, general counsel of the 
Insurance Company of North America; 
D. J. Cowie, investment manager and 
Ce Conklin, U, manager of the 
Pearl-American fleet; Walter F. Brady 
of the Merchants Fire and J. R. Barry, 
Corroon & Reynolds, was that fire and 
casualty-surety companies must keep 
themselves in a liquid position to mect 
the demands of policyholders in case of 
conflagration or catastrophes. 


“Think Long and Carefully,” 
Says Barker 

Wendell P. Barker urged that the code 
makers think long and carefully before 
they decided that life insurance company 
investment restrictions should apply to 
the fire insurance companies. “Think 
long before you bar fire companies from 
making common stock investments,” he 
added. He did not favor the idea of 
permitting the companies to put as much 
as 40% of their assets into first mort- 
gages; said it did not provide liquidity. 
He cited the unfortunate investment of 


millions by the G. & R. into mortgages, 
a type of investment permissible to life 
companies. But it was the rise of the 
stock market which brought the G. & R. 
out of rehabilitation, he emphasized. 

_ Mr. Barker praised the action of the 
insurance commissioners in adopting 
convention values for securities during 
the depression; cited it as one of the 
best things ever done for the insurance 
business. But he added that if invest- 
ments had been circumscribed by law 
the companies would not have been able 
to pull out. 

Mr. Barker said he believed in insur- 
ance supervision of the strongest kind 
and felt that the Department was en- 
tirely justified in bringing into line any 
company with a wild cat investment or 
underwriting policy, but he asked that 
the companies be given some judgment 
in formulating their own investment 
policies. 

To clear up a possible misimpression 
Joseph F. Collins said at this point that 
the companies were not to be denied the 
right to invest in common stocks, “We 
are segregating that portion of the assets 
from common stock investment which are 
to be considered as trust funds along the 
same principal as the distinction between 


savings and commercial banks.” 
National Board Opposed 
A high spot of the hearing was the 


opposition of member companies of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters to 
the proposed restrictions, as expressed 
by General Counsel Doyle. He argued 
that because all fire companies are sub- 


ject to conflagration and catastrophe 
hazards their funds should not be in- 
vested in non-liquid securites. Backing 


up this position he said that in the entire 
seventy-one years of the National 
3oard’s history only one member com- 
pany had failed—a small mid-west con- 
cern—at the time of the San Francisco 
fire. It happened because the bulk of 
the company’s funds were invested in 
mortgages which could not be turned 
quickly into cash. They had to be 


aia 

Insurance Law Revis sion 
dumped on the market and only 40 cents a . - —$__ 
on the dollar was obtained, he said. This Next Hearing In 2 Weeks 
story prompted Mr. Collins to say: “Per- Restieniie come: te 3 
haps we should insert a limitation in the og 2 , Chair ng Pit Invest- 
investment section of the code as to the SS ee ae iper said; 

should be in- We appreciate your being here, J] 


amount of money which 
vested in mortgages.” 

Mr. Doyle also mentioned the danger 
of inflation and the effect it would have 
on certain types of investments, such as 
mortgages, favored by the Department 
for trust funds. He also touched on the 
war risk insurance situation and the need 
for liquidity of investments to meet em- 
ergency demands. He wound up by 
saying that the Department for sever al 
years past had tried to put fire company 
investments into a narrow rut instead of 
leaving it to the companies themselves. 
“The enactment of this measure at this 
time will result in great harm to the 
companies, their stockholders and policy- 
holders.” 


Mutual Companies Endorse Program 

In distinct contrast to Mr. Doyle’s at- 
titude the mutual companies through 
A. V. Gruhn, general manager, American 
Mutual Alliance, gave hearty endorse- 
ment to the proposed changes. He said 
in part: “Our companies have attempted 
to follow the principle of treating un- 
earned premiums and loss reserves in the 
manner contemplated by the proposed 
change. We want to assure the New 
York Department and the joint legisla- 
tive committee that we are here in a 
cooperative frame of mind.” 


Biddle Opposed to Mortgages, 
Real Estate 

Next to be heard was E. M. Biddle, 
Insurance Co. of North America, who 
made a strong case for common stock 
investment by following a_ prescribed 
formula. His company has successfully 
used such a formula, That interested 
Chairman Piper who asked for and will 
receive it. Mr. Biddle was flatly op- 
posed to the investment of trust funds 
in real estate or mortgages; said they 
had no place in a fire or casualty com- 
pany’s investment program, except out of 
surplus. The capital of a company, he 
maintained, should not include real es 
tate or mortgage holdings which are 
slow. His company has never invested 
in mortgages, and it would not feel com- 
fortable if certain buildings owned in 
New York and Philadelphia were capital 


Multiple Line Proposals Opposed 


(Continued from Page 1) 


falo, chairman of the joint legislative 
committee conducting the series of hear- 
ings on the code, presided at Monday’s 
sessions. Present with him were Sena- 
tors Duncan T. O’Brien of New York 
City, Peter Farrell of Queens County, 
W. H. Hampton of Utica and James 
\. Garrity of Yonkers; also Assembly- 
men J. Edward Conway of Kingston, 
Russell Wright of Watertown and Ed- 
ward S, Moran of Brooklyn. Superin- 
tendent Louis H. Pink and Paul R. Tay- 
lor did most of the talking for the New 
York Department, with other members, 
particularly Joseph F. Collins and Milton 
O. Loysen, sharing in the discussion. 
Professor Edwin W. Patterson of Colum- 
bia University, who has headed the code 
committee for the last two years, was 
not present. He was attending the 
American Bar Association meeting at 
Kansas City. Mr. Piper said that hear- 
ings would be held only two or three 
days in October and then adjourned un- 
til after Election Day as members of the 
legislature will be busy with election 
campaigns most of this month. Hear- 
ings will be resumed in November and 
continued until early next year. If the 
code bill is to be passed in 1938 it will 
have to be ready for presentation to the 
legislature by February 1. 

In brief opening remarks Superintend- 
ent Pink said the code bill has been pre- 
pared with the idea of providing an effi- 
cient law for the Department to admin- 
ister, The present law has been simpli- 


fied, rearranged and brought up to date 
without many great changes being in- 
cluded in the new bill. He stated that 
the Department did not in any way in- 
sist that the tentative draft be accepted 
without amendment by the insurance 
business, but, on the contrary, he wel- 
comed all suggestions for changes so 
that the final draft will represent the 
best thought of the business. 

With respect to the limited suggestions 
for adopting multiple-line principles Mr. 
Pink said that it was never the thought 
of the Department to break down the 
fundamental and long- standing divisions 
of fire, casualty and life insurance un- 
derwriting powers in New York State, 
but in view of the increasing public de- 
mand for broad coverage it micht be 
proper to experiment in multiple-line in- 
surance in a minor way, namely, with 
automobile insurance and the personal 
property floater. His mind is still open 
on these matters and he said it was not 
to be taken that he is insisting unon let- 
ting fire and casualty companies broaden 
their fields of activities at the expense 
of one or the other or both of them. 

Speakers on Multiple Line Covers 

At the morning session Chairman Piper 
found that there was considerable re- 
luctance on the part of those present to 
discuss multiple lines, capital structure 
and investments. In fact more than one 
speaker urged adjournment of the hear- 
ings for a week or two so as to give 
those interested time to study the code 


think we have gotten a great deal out 
of this session. All of you who wil] 
be affected by the next subject we 
discuss will be given ample notice of 
the date which will be in about two 
weeks.’ 


fund investments. “We ,want to be in th 
desired liquid position,” he said. 

D. J. Cowie of the Pearl made the 
point that the true solution of the prob- 





lem under discussion is control of the 
investment policy. He did not think the 
companies should be told where they 
should put their money. He explained 
that in comparison with life companies 
the liability of a fire company is a re. 
placement value of a commodity and not 
essentially a dollar value. Therefore, the 
fire company should be allowed to let 
investments fluctuate with com- 


reserve 
modity change 
Walter F Ready, secretary of the Mer- 


attention of Chairman 
recommended that. the 
committee take a look at the earnings 
record of twenty-five leading fire com- 
panies for two periods, one ending in 
1933, which reveals that those having the 
most common stocks showed the best 
performance. 


chants got the 
Piper when he 


covers over 500 pages in 
printed form. A bit irritated at the sil- 
ence of the nearly 200 persons present 
Mr. Piper remarked that there “were 
lots of insurance brains present but very 
little insurance mouth.” He insisted that 
the hearings continue and at the close of 
Monday morning’s session said that the 
afternoon would be devoted to multiple 
ling insurance, 

Those who 
cluded John J. 
Fidelity & Deposit; 


bill, which 


spoke that afternoon in- 
Iago, vice-president, 
William Otis B adger, 


insurance attorney; Julian Lucas, presi- 
dent, Davis, Dorland & Co., New York 
insurance brokers; Wendell P. Barker, 


representing several fire com- 

. Doyle, general counsel, 
Board of Fire Underwriters; 
Hervey Drake, attorney for the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives; 
E. W. Sawyer, assistant general counsel, 
Liberty Mutual; Joseph J. Magrath, now 
with Chubb & Son but formerly rating 
chief of the New York Department and 
a member of the committee which pre- 
pared the code bill; John R. Barry, vice- 
president, Corroon & Reynolds com- 
panies; Courtlandt Otis, New York in- 
urance broker; Frank B. Tucker, New 
York Cooperatives, Albany. 

Confining his remarks to the house- 
holders’ comprehensive form Mr. Tago 
said that in the West, where this form 
has been in use for some years, the pol- 
icy displaces two other contracts, the 
standard fire form and the casualty com- 
pany theft cover. If this broad form is 
to be approved he asked that it not be 
made an exclusive privilege for inland 
marine companies but that casualty com- 
panies also be allowed to write it; also 
that it be made subject to the rating 
law. He does not think that the per- 
sonal property floater is superior to pres- 
ent specific forms and he does not find 
any real demand for it judging by the 
extensive advertising being done by some 
companies in the West to popularize 
this form. 

Mr. Badger went on record as favoring 
multiple line policies which would per- 
mit simplification of contracts as well as 
giving full coverage by both fire and 
casualty companies, He called present 
policies technical in the extreme. 

Lucas Calls Property Floater Costly 

Mr. Lucas, a keen student of under- 
writing and production for nearly half 
a century, told the committee that the 
cost of the persone ul property floater is 
so high that there is no general public 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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es Vest Soup 


. DED in the contents of General Stores in 
Singapore—insured by the Royal-Liverpool Groups 
—are such delicacies (specifically mentioned in the 


policies) as edible birds’ nests and fish maws. 


The nests, greatly prized by many orientals, are made 


by a species of swiftlets of the Pacifie and Indian 


Vhis is No. 2 of the series, “Round the 
World with the Royal-Liverpool Groups.” 
ai , - “ - ‘ ¢ ; , : . sips 

of soups. The nests are sold for their weight in silver. No. 3 finds the Groups in New Guinea, 


islands, and for the most part are used in the making 


ROYAL’ LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY . BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. . CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO, LTD, . THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD + QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JHE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY . ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD . STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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How New York Men Got Bridge 


League Started and Keep it Going 
By Walter E. Schram 


Was it spontaneous ignition, accidental 
means or just the old familiar condi- 
tion under which great minds run in the 
same channel, that resulted in organiza- 
tion of the New York Insurance Bridge 
League? We leave it to our readers. 
Here are the facts. 


Two casualty company men happened 


R. A. KEARNEY 
to be thinking of the same thing at the 
same time and, like some of the great 
inventors, neither one knew what was in 
the mind of the other until in the win- 
ter of 1934-’35 they happened to be to- 

vether, and then it came out. 
These two men were R. A. Kearney, 


secretary of the Sun Indemnity, and 
Stanley Maynard, then with the Standard 
Surety. The thought came to Kearney 
that the bankers in New York have a 
bridge club; so why not the insurance 
men? He conveyed that thought to May- 
nard who flashed back: “Why, that’s 
the very thing I’ve been thinking about, 
but I never told anybody. Glad you spoke 
of it.” 

Maynard and 
frequently and 


Kearney used to meet 
play in bridge tourna- 
ments in Brooklyn. After discussing the 
subject more, in January, 1935, insurance 
companies eenerally, fire, life and casu- 
alty, were seen and their representatives 
invited to play in a tournament for in- 
surance men only. Kearney and Maynard 
did the preliminary work of getting the 


league started. The first meeting was 
held at Hotel Esplanade, New York. 
There were eighty-four present. After the 


rame a meeting to discuss formation of a 


leagcue was held \ board of governors 
was chosen. The first board mecting 
was held February 14. 1935, resulting in 
election of these officers: President, 


Stanley Maynard; 
A. Earl, 


vice-president, William 
general counsel Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity; secretary-treasurer, 
R. A. Kearney. Mr. Kearney is still 
secretary 


The First Tournament 


The first tournament was held March 8 
1935, and play has been continued recu- 
larly every two weeks since, except dur- 
ing the Summer vacation season. During 
this first tournament many of those pres- 
ent expressed surprise that a league had 
not been thought of before. Now there 
are about forty members who can be 
counted upon not to miss a tournament. 

Applications for membership require 
the individual to show his position and 
it is interesting to note that two classes 
predominate. One is the lawyer and claim 
investigator, thus indicating the desire to 
out-maneuver one’s opponents at the 





bridge table as well as at the Bar. The 
other class, of which there are many in 
the league, is accountants and statis- 
ticians. At tournaments they exercise 


their faculties for making fine mathe- 
matical calculations, 

Since organization more than 200 per- 
sons have joined the league as members. 
More than 400 insurance men _ have 
played in its tournaments. Dues are $2 a 
year. Members get a preferential charge 
for playing in tournaments, the attend- 
ance at which has run from sixty to one 
hundred. Top score prizes are awarded 
at each meeting, also prizes for the five 
best averages for a season. A final pair 
championship match is held at the end 
of each season and prizes are also 


awarded to the thirty-two individuals 
having the highest averages. 
During the first three seasons the 


league played in either the Hotel New 
Yorker or Hotel Pennsylvania. During 
the coming season meetings will be held 
in the cafeteria of the National Surety 
at 4 Albany Street where conditions are 
particularly well adapted for holding 
tournam*nts of this kind. Last year meet- 
ings were held Friday nichts but it has 
been found that Thursday is more accept- 
able to most of the members. Conse- 
quently the first tournament this Fall will 
be held Thursday, October 7. 
Present Officers 

The present officers of the league are 
President, R. A, Kearney, who is also 
secretary; vice-president, W. A. Rattel- 
man, National Union Fire; second vice- 
president, J. W. Kennedy, Providence- 
Washington; treasurer, C. Beardsley, 
America Fore. 

Mr. Kennedy is chairman of the mem- 


be-ship committee; Fred S. Knight, The 
Weekly Underwriter, chairman of the 
house and finance commi ittee ; and Charles 


chairman of 
William A. 


was the second 


D. Roth, National Surety. 
the tournament committec. 
Earl, president last year, 
president. 

In May, 1935; the league was chal- 
lenged by the Hartford Insurance Bridge 
Club. The challenge was accepted and the 
league met Hartford with a team of eight 
players. The tournament was held in 
New York, the understanding being that 
if Hartford won the New Yorkers would 
pay their expenses to New York, but 
if they lost they should pay their own 
way. New York won. 

The New York organization has sug- 
gested to Boston, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more insurance men that they form 





STANLEY MAYNARD 


bridge leagues or clubs there but so far 
nothing has come of these suggestions. 

The league numbers among its mem- 
bers some unusually good players and 
the spirit and letter of the by-laws has 
been fully realized as there has been 
throughout the life of the league a fine 
sense of sociability and good fellowship 
manifest at all times. The by-laws were 
drafted by Mr. Earl. 

Experience in duplicate playing is not 
essential to membership and the tyro is 
as welcome as the exnert. Some young 
men who started playing with the league 


members in 1935 as beginners are now 
in the expert class. 

During the first year of the league, 
1935, the pair champions were H. 
Payne and Leonard Peterson of the 
Home of New York; in 1936, U. S. At- 


kinson and George D. Hanger of the 
Great American; in 1937, W. B. Muck- 
low and Val White of the Aetna Life. 
The league has turned out to be one 
of the best and most enjoyable mediums 
through which to meet insurance men 
socially and intimately. Casualty men 
have been enabled to become well ac- 


quainted with fire and life men whom 
they otherwise would probably never 
have met. The same holds good with 
fire and life men who have made some 


delightful acquaintances and good friends 
among the casualty men. 

During the past year a trophy offered 
by The Weekly Underwriter was plaved 
for in a special tournament for four 
players. This team of four exhibited mys- 
terious powers. It was known as the 
“Independents,” and was composed of 
“Jim” Kennedy, “Bill” Rattelman, Ed. 
Coleman and Fred Knight. They are 
the present holders of the trophy and 
they lost only one match last year. They 
had the habit of making a bet with their 
opponents at some psychological point 
in the match that the losing team would 
pay for dinner and drinks for the eight 
men. They made this bet with every 
team they defeated but wisely refrained 
from doing so on the night they met 
their only defeat. 


R. H. Chapman, Jr., Leaves 
American Internat’! Und. 


I bert H. Chapman, Jr., has resigned 
as vice-presicent and director of the 
\merican International Underwriters 
Corp., where he actcd in the capacity 
of senior underwriter for several years. 
Pending announcement of his future 
plans he is making his headquarters at 
116 John Street, New York City. 

A lawyer by training and with oriental 
arts as his hobby Mr. Chapman saw 
service in the American Navy during 
the war. He was in the American con- 





sular service in the Far East when he 
first met C. V. Starr, head of the Amer- 
ican Asiatic Unde “rwriters. Soon after- 


wards he joined the A.A.U. In 1929 he 


was transferred to the United States 
with the American International as vice- 
president. For several years he served 


as secretary of the Shanghai Tiffin Club, 
a social group composed of Americans 
who have been stationed in China. He 
has a reputation as an excellent under- 
writer with a broad knowledge of insur- 
ance conditions in foreign countries. 


35 YEARS WITH AETNA FIRE 

M. W. Morron, secretary of the Aetna 
Fire and_ affiliated fire companies, re- 
cently completed thirty-five years of ser- 
vice with the organization. He started as 
an office boy in 1902 and gained under- 
writing experience in several depart- 
ments. In 1912 he transferred to the ma- 
rine department and in 1921 was elected 


marine assistant secre tary. Fi s years 
later he succeeded the late R. E. Stro- 
nach as marine secretary. a the 


cleven years that Mr. Morron has- been 
in charge of the marine department its 
business has expanded considerably. 


J. Q. ADAMS 88 YEARS OLD 
John Quincy Adams, senior  vice- 
president of the Agricultural of Water- 
town, N. Y., on Sunday observed his 
cighty-eighth birthday. He joined the 
company sixty-seven years ago as an 
office boy, 
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BACKS UNIFORM LEGISLATION 


Commissioner Palmer, Illinois, Tells Bar 
Association Uniform Insurance Laws 
in the 48 States Are Essential 
Ernest L. Palmer, Director of Insyr. 
ance of Illinois, last night urged the 
American Bar Association to “revive the 
attempt made some fifteen or twenty 
years ago to secure uniform insurance 
legislation in the forty -eight states and 

the District of Columbia.” 

“IT know of no greater service which 
lawyers generally may render to the 
citizens of this country than to do what 
they can to see to it that uniform jp- 
surance laws are enacted and properly 
administered,” Director Palmer declared 


at the association’s banquet. 
“Practically every citizen with any 
means at all or owning any property 


has some kind of an insurance policy 
and they are depending upon people 
such as compose this audience to see 
that the laws are fair and _ practical, 
protecting competently managed compa- 
nies and at least discouraging the incom- 
petent and the crook,” he said. 

“Whether the condition of the law with 
regard to any great business is the fault 
of the lawyers of the country or of 
somebody else is possibly open to argu- 
iment, but I believe the responsibility is 
theirs and in Illinois the lawyers have 
accepted that responsibility with the re- 
sult that we now have what we think is 
a good insurance code. Naturally it will 
require amending from time to time, but 
we shall strive to see that these amend- 
ments are not the usual amendments put 
in by some special interest to correct 
what they consider their particular prob- 
lem.” 





Women Part-timers Barred 


As Local Board Members 


\Vomen engaged in the fire insurance 
business in Milwaukee, with a few ex- 
ceptions consisting of those who inherit 
egehcy businesses from husbands or 
fathers, will continue to be barred from 
membership in the Milwaukee Board of 
Fire Underwriters as solicitors. This was 
decided at the September meeting of the 
board when a proposed amendment to 
the rules, which has been under debate 
for several months, providing for such 
female memberships, was turned down 
by an overwhelming majority. At pres- 
ent full membership may be granted to 
a widow or daughter of a deceased mem- 
ber who continues the business as a full- 
time activity. Opposition to the amend- 
ment was based mainly on the fact that 
most of the women who would like to 
become enrolled in the board member- 
ship are part-time fire insurance agents. 
They were supported by the Milwaukee 
Business & Professional Women’s Club 
and had the backing of their National 
Federation, but to no avail. 

The Milwaukee Board will hold its an- 
nual meeting and election of officers in 
October. The nominating committee has 
chosen Val Gottschalk for the presidency 
to succeed L. Chester Hilgemann, now 
completing his second term; Ralph Mar- 
tin for vice-president to succeed Mr. 
Gottschalk, while William F. Lynch has 
heen renominated for treasurer. Nomi- 
nees for directors are. Mr. Hilgemann, 
William Koch and T. Zach Clayton. 





To Organize Women At 


New Hampshire Convention 


The annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Association of Insurance 
\gents will be held at Manchester, 
October 26. At the same time Miss 
Helen Meehan, associate editor of 
Granite Chips, handling the “Feminine 
Angle”, has called a meeting of New 


Hampshire insurance women to organize 
them in a state association. The organ- 
ization meeting will be held at the 
Country Club, Manchester, before the 
agents’ meeting. 

This proposed organization of wom- 
en may be important because it is a 
state organization and may be the first 
of its kind. There are a number of 
local women’s organizations, however. 
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Bureau Rate Control 
Held Sound Legally 


PENNSYLVANIA LAW’S EFFECT 


Arthur S. Arnold } Sous Act of 1915 and 
That of 1921 Definitely Establishes 
Reting Bodies 
Speaking on regulation and control of 
insurance rates, Arthur S. Arnold, Phila- 
delphia lawyer, told the Pennsylvania 
Association ‘of Insurance Agents in an- 
nual meeting recently at Bedford, Pa., 
that “The Insurance Commissioner should 
not be burdened with preliminary ap- 
proval of rates; they should be in effect 
aa promulgated and controlled there- 
after if the exigencies and the facts 
demonstrate the propriety of so doing. 
In considering the authority of the In- 
surance Commissioner it may ‘be laid 
down as fundamental that under the law 
as it stands today, and the laws which 
will stand when amendments are enacted 
to meet any adjudicated cases wherein a 
lack of authority may be developed, rat- 
ing bureaus are subject to the dominion 
and control of the Commissioner; that 
if there be a dissemination of rates from 
any source other than a recognized rat- 
ing bureau that is in fact by reason of 
its activity a rating bureau, such activ- 
ity is without legal right and should 
be by the Department by appropriate 
injunction restrained and stopped. If 
such activities constitute a rating bureau 
then the Commissioner has dominion 
thereover.” 
Nature of Insurance Business 


Early in his address Mr. Arnold noted 
that in considering any aspect of insur- 
ance it must at the outset be recog- 
nized that it is not a private enterprise, 
but a proposition so affected by public 
interest, public safety, public necessity 
and public stability that the ordinary 
principles and rights of purely private 
contractual relations are not applicable. 
Others points made by the speaker were 
that “Insurance is not interstate com- 
merce, at least not yet. It would be 
foolish to prognosticate the ultimate lim- 
its of Federal power as the pendulum 
swings today. As the law stands today, 
however, it is the state and state alone, 
that can regulate and control insurance; 
control it by rights of its obligation to 
protect its citizens and by reason of its 
inherent policy powers. 

“In 1913 the Pennsylvania legislature 
resolved that a commission be appointed 
to investigate rating bureaus and similar 
organizations. The goal of the state, 
according to the Commission, should be 
the recognition of rating bureaus and 
the supervising, limiting, checking and 
regulating of insurance rates; the estab- 
lishment of rates in the interest of the 
insuring public low enough to be within 
the reach of those to whom insurance 
is a necessity and high enough to insure 
the stability of the insuring companies. 
The fact that the relation between profit 
and fire loss has been over a long span 
of time uniformly such that the profit 
has been reduced to an irreducible mini- 
mum is conclusive of an approach to 
mathematical accuracy in the rate estab- 
lished. 

Bureaus Firmly Established 

“The Insurance Department Act of 
1921, following the Act of 1915, defi- 
nitely establishes the existence of rating 
bureaus as recognized facts and places 
in the hands of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner the widest power and discretion 
in the examination and investigation of 
such rating bureaus. Its companion act, 
the Insurance Company Law of 1921, 
provides for membership by every stock 
company in a rating bureau, with one 
exception, that in lieu thereof any com- 
pany may file its own schedule of rates. 

Casualty Insurance Rates 
_ “Section 654 of the Act of 1921 provides 
in connection with compensation insur- 
ance that the classification of risks, rules 
and rates shall be established by one 
or more rating bureaus within the Com- 
monwealth, approved by the Insurance 
Commissioner. I believe firmly that this 


expression of legislative intent, embrac- 
ing compensation rating is a statement of 
the policy of the Commonwealth on the 
whole field of rating, and is to all in- 
tents and purposes but a repetition of 
what it was believed the fire rates did 
include, even though not expressly stated, 
The control over casualty rates, however, 
rests on implication rather than express 
provision. This condition should not be 
permitted to continue.” 


EXPLAINS DIVIDEND REDUCTION 


Carl F. Sturhahn, president of the 
Rossia of America, has sent a notice to 
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stockholders of the company explaining 
the dividend declaration of 10 cents a 
share made last week. He says that 
“whereas the net premium receipts of 
the company as of June 30, 1937, show an 
increase over the same ‘period in the 
years 1935 and 1936, the directors are 
of the opinion that the present con- 
fusion in world affairs and the recent 
rather sharp drop in the market values 
of stocks and bonds indicated that the 
best interests of the stockholders and 
the corporations with whom this com- 
pany has reinsurance treaties would be 
furthered by conserving the liquid re- 
sources of the Rossia.” 


BERESFORD’S SON WEDS 

Miss Jean Nash, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ben Nash of Short Hills, N. J. 
and New York City, and John P. Beres- 
ford, son of Mr. and Mrs. Percival 
Beresford of Edgartown, Mass., were 
married on September 2] at the Church 
of the Ascension in New York. Percival 
Beresford is retired United States man- 
ager of the Phoenix of London. Godfrey 
S. Beresford of Madison, N. J., who was 
his brother’s best man, is connected with 


the downtown New York office of the 
Phoenix Indemnity. The Rev. Donald 
B. Aldrich, pastor, performed the cere- 
mony, 


helps Brokers build their Business 


When a 


things begin to work in his favor. First, 


ance of receiving a dividend when profits are distributed. 


broker places an Atlantic profit-sharing policy, 


his client has the 


two 
assur- 


Then, 


if he happens to have a loss, he gets a prompt and untechnical 


settlement- 


-and is still entitled to his dividend. The client will 


be well pleased with the service and saving. He will give the 


broker most of the credit, and tell his friends the broker knows 


his business. 


Atlantic has no monopoly of profit-sharing, prompt service, or 


any other single feature cf insurance at its best. 
tion it has to offer is unique 


non-assessa bility 


profit-sharing, prompt 


settlements, 


But the combina- 


-95-vear record, financial strength, 


broker 


service. This combination is based upon Atlantic’s time-tested 


policy of selected risks. In the hands of a skillful ey it isa 


powerful instrument for creating the good-will of a 


clientele. 


Send for our 1937 booklet—‘‘Atlantic Offers All 


satisfied 


Test the 


value of Atlantic insurance as a business builder. 
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Presents Tennis Trophy 


Left to right: 


Ben Gold, J. Sidney 
Clinton H. 


Jacobs, William Kaiser, 


Cook, Julian S. Myrick. 


Julian S. Myrick, manager of the 
Mutual Life at 46 Cedar Street, 
presenting a beautiful cup to Ben Gold, 
insurance broker and president of the 
Insurance Athletic Association, to be 
awarded the winner in the present in- 
surance tennis tournament. Permanent 
possession goes to whoever may win 
the tournament three times. The trophy 
has been insured through the courtesy 
of Newhouse & Sayre, Inc., agents. 
Standing between Mr. Myrick and Mr. 


is seen 


Gold are J. Sidney Jacobs, United 
States Life; William Kaiser, Century 
Indemnity, and Clinton H. Cook, Great 
American, members of the tennis com- 
mittee. Mr. Myrick is chairman of the 
Davis Cup Committee and has long 


been active in American tennis 





May Form Pool to Handle 
N. Y. World’s Fair Risks 


As a result of 
twelve fire 


a conference of repre- 


sentatives of insurance coim- 
panies in New York City last week it is 
expected that 


companies will be formed to issue poli- 


a pool composed of these 


cies on properties of the New York 
World’s Fair. In order to handle cov- 
erage on Fair property in an orderly 


fashion it has been proposed that these 


companies issue policies as a pool or 
underwriters’ agency and that all other 
companies operating in the New York 


territory which desire to participate in 
this insurance do so by reinsurance of 
portions of the pool’s liability propor 
tioned to the volume of business they 
do in the New York metropolitan and 
uburban territory, A sub-committee is 
w working out details of the plan 
vhich should be completed shortly. 


Brokers and 
Agents 


||| News 

















BROOKLYN “Y”’S COURSE 





Starts Oct. 4 for Insurance Brokers; 
H, J. Pohs, Instructor in Charge; 
Has Eleven Associate Instructors 

Leonard H. Calvert, director of edu- 
cation in the Central branch Y.M.C.A., 

Brooklyn, N. Y., has announced that an 

insurance course for brokers to aid 

them in qualifying for the examinations 
conducted by the state of New York 
will be conducted this season by the 

Marquand School which is affiliated with 

this branch of the “Y”. The 

will run from October 4 until February 

4 under the supervision of Herbert J 


classes 


Pohs, insurance broker in the Empire 
State Building, New York. 
Assisting Mr. Pohs as associate in- 


Irving H. Becker, 


Greer, secretary, U. S. 


structors will be 
C.P.A.; Arthur F. 


branch, Commercial Union; Morris B. 
Kessler, attorney; J. F. Lawler, prin- 
cipal examiner, brokers bureau, New 


York Insurance Department; L. E. 
Mackall, vice-president, National Surety 
Corp.; Edward McFadden, metropolitan 


claims superintendent, Globe Indemnity; 

J. McKenna, Travelers manager, Em- 
pire State Building branch; Paul J. 
Molnar, Insurance Department exami- 
ner; Charles A. Sanford, of Aero In- 
surance Underwriters; Henry C. Thorn, 
marine manager, Insurance Co. of North 
America, and Cameron S. Toole, assist- 
ant manager, Travelers Fire. 

The objective of the course, Mr. Pohs 
emphasizes, is to give students more 
than enough knowledge of insurance in 
all lines to qualify for the brokers’ ex- 
amination, but it will not be a “cram- 
ming” course. There will be ninety 
hours of instruction in forty-five ses- 
sions of two-hour periods and four ex- 
aminations of two hours each. In order 
to complete the course satisfactorily 
and be eligible to take the brokers’ ex- 
amination the student must pass each 
“Y” exam with a grade of not less than 
70%. The student must attend at least 
90% of the lectures, and those complet- 
ing the course will be issued certificates 
Tuition is $40; text book used is “Gen- 
eral Insurance”, by J. H. Magee. 





Assemblyman Piper to Speak 
At General Brokers’ Dinner 


The General Brokers Association an- 
nounces that in addition to having In- 
surance Superintendent Louis H. Pink as 
guest speaker at the twelfth annual din- 
ner at the Hotel Astor on October 13 
Assemblyman R. Foster Piper, chairman 
of the legislative committee on the revi- 
sion of the New York insurance law of 
New York, will discuss the main features 
of the proposed recodification. 





THOMAS BURKE DEAD 

Thomas Burke, assistant chief exam- 
iner of fire and marine companies of 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment for the last three years. died 
Monday morning at his home in Brook- 
Ivn after an illness of several months. 
Funeral services were held yesterday 
morning. He is survived by his widow. 
Mr. Burke joined the Department in 
1920 after having been an accountant 
with the State Insurance Fund for five 
years. 
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War Relic Exhibit on Gold Street 





Ella Barnett 


Thousands of persons in the ins surance district viewed last week this excellent 


collection of World War 
Inc., at 12 Gold Street. 


relics exhibited in the window of R. B. McFalls & Son, 
As far as is known this was the only exhibit of its kind 


displayed in the insurance section during the week of the American Legion conven- 


tion. Among the relics were 
small shells ‘and cartridges, gas masks, 
elaborate German parade helmet. 
Pershing, commander of the A.E.F. 


American and German machine guns, trench helmets, 
bayonets, 
In the b: ickground is a photograph of General 
flanked by two American flags. 


first aid kits, swords, belts and an 


The collection 


was obtained through the courtesy of various friends of members of the agency from 


whom the various items were borrowed. 


insured against all hazards. Some of 


Everything in the exhibit was specially 


the exhibits were secured from Charles 


Lohmuller of the Fireman’s Fund and Major G. H. sna inti 45 ind Street. 


LIKE NAME “CHISELERS” 


Following the annual Fall tournament 
of the Insurance Golf Association at 
Crestmont Golf Club, West Orange, N. 
J., September 23, there was considerable 
discussion at dinner on the suggestion 
to change the name of the association 
back to the “Chiselers.” The proposal 


will be submitted to the members. H. C. 
Stocker won the low gross prize, C. 
——— took the low net trophy and 
he kickers’ handicap was won by W, P. 
‘: ynan. Foursome prizes were won by 
C. Goodman, Charles Kling, William 
Traynor, Lou Mathes, K. Fosdick, G. 
Mezey, L. Mezey, W. K. Boger, L. F. 


Buck, W. J. Noble, H. Standen, H. J. 
Walters, F. Fett, J. Weghorn, E. L. 
Clark, F. A. Marsh, S. G. Connett, J. 
Koegel, R. McGinniss and F, J. Mce- 
Cormack. 


MARTIN M. ADLER DIES 
Martin M. Adler of the New York 
insurance brokerage office of Martin M. 
Adler, Inc., 470 Lexington Ave., dicd 
recently a short* time after he was 
stricken with a heart attack while play- 
ing tennis. He was 45 vears old. Sur 

viving are his widow and a brother. 
Jack Fries, Brooklyn 
father of twins, sent out 
peppy 4-page miniatur, 

celebrate the event, 


broker, the 
recently a 
newspaper to 





NEW NEWARK ADJUSTING FIRM 


Lane B. Alexander, formerly of Alex- 
ander & Hoffman, Inc., and Mark E. 
Decker, announce that as of October 1, 
they will become associated under the 
firm name of Decker & Alexander, ad- 
justers for insurance companies, with 
offices at 9 Clinton Street, Newark. Mr. 
Decker was manager of the claim de- 
partment of the Caledonian from 1907 
until the company moved its United 
States branch to Hartford in 1920, when 
he became an independent adjuster. He 
opened his office in Newark in 1928. 

After some years’ service as_ special 
agent of the German American in Vir- 
ginia and as special agent of the Auto- 
mobile in New England, Mr. Alexander 
went to the World War. On his return 
from France he was assistant manager 
of the Frelinghuysen office in New 
Yorks for ten years and then went to 
Newark and entered independent ad- 
justing. 

HEADS B. & L. COMMITTEE 

Leon J. Rosenthal of the Newark, 
N. J., local agency of Rosenthal & Klein 
has been made chairman of the insur- 
ance committee of the New Jersey 
Building & Loan League. Others on 
the committee include Leonard A. Fuchs 
and Richard Spitz of Newark, Frank A. 
Byrnes of Jersey City and Paul J. Sand 
of Trenton, 
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Three Mutual Bodies 
Bunch Their Programs 


BIG GRAND ‘RAPIDS MEETING 
Agenda Divided late Many Group Ses- 
sions With Wide Range of Sub- 


jects for Consideration 





What may prove to be the largest 
gathering of mutual insurance men is 
expected at Gri and Rapids, Mich., Octo- 
ber 4, for the four-day concurrent con- 
yentions of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies, the Fed- 
eration of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 


panies and the Mutual Advertising and 
Sales Conference. Roy J. Chase. Lock- 
port, N. Y., is president of the National 
Association ; Frank Bishop, Pautucket, 


R. IL, president of the Federation, and 
Carl Stone Crummett, Boston, will di- 
rect the advertising-sales sessions. It is 
expected that 1,500 mutual organization 
ofacials will attend. 

The following group meetings will be 
held: Farm, windstorm, automobile and 
casualty, city and town and hail. The 
National Association general meeting 
will be held October 4 and the first 
conference on advertising and sales Oc- 
tober 5. Headquarters will be in the 
Hotel Pantlind, 

There will be discussions of organiza- 
tion aspects of state association opera- 
tion; Professor Henry Giese, Iowa State 
College, will talk on “The Help ful State 
College”; the windstorm group will dis- 
cuss the field of the farm mutual and a 
committee on uniform windstorm policy : 
Dr. J. B. Kincer, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will speak on “Wind 
and Hail Storms.” 

Many Automobile Subjects 

The automobile and c: sseanit 
discuss selecting and training 
the agent’s viewpoint; S. 
president Liberty Mutual, 
tak on “New Methods of 


group will 
agents and 
sruce Black, 
3oston, will 


Writing Au- 





tomobile Insurance,” and Harold S. 
Evans, secretary Allied Mutual, Des 
Moines, on “Guest Liability as Affecting 
the Cost of Insurance”; methods of ob- 
taining early reports of losses will be dis- 
cussed; L. J. Carey, Michigan Mutual 
Liability, will speak on claims, and A. B. 
Kelly, American Mutual Alliance, Chi- 
cago, on “Unauthorized Practice of Law 
and the Adjuster.” Use of the declara- 
tory judgment act will be discussed, also 
selection of counsel, cases that should be 
tried, social security taxes and other 
pertinent subjects. 

The city and town group has several 
good subjects for discussion’ and the 
farm group will exchange ideas on op- 
portunities for youth in mutual insur- 
ance and hear an address on rural elec- 
trification; “Trends in Mutual Insur- 
ance” is the title of a paper by Dr. V. N. 
Valgren, Farm Credit Administration, 
W ashington. 

The hail group will hear a paper on 
government crop insurance by William 
H. Rowe, Bureau of Agriculture and 
Economics, Washington. 


Advertising and Sales 


The advertising-sales congress has a 
long list of live subjects on its agenda 
and at the general meetings of the Na- 
tional Association Dr. Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, Social Security Board, Washing- 
ton, will talk on the Social Se curity Act; 
R. C. Steinmetz, Mutual Fire Prevention 
3ureau, Chicago, on “Aspects of Arson 
Investigation”; C. E. Twitchell, Minne- 
sota Implement Mutual, on “Underwrit- 
ing in the Light of Changing Business 
Conditions,” and T. L. Osborn, Jr., Na- 
tional Retailers Mutual, Chicago, on “De- 
velopments in Inland Marine Insurance” 
Phil S. Hanna, editor Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, on “What Is Ahead for 
Business,” and Harland Allen, Chicago, 
on investments. 

Judge Lee E. Skeel, chairman Cleve- 
land Safety Council, will make a lunch- 
eon address on “America’s Major Prob- 
lem.” 


GARDNER ON PROPERTY LIFE 
New York Department Counsel Explains 
Scope of New Coverage to Amer- 
ican Bar Association 

Leonard M. Gardner, counsel of the 
New York State Insurance Department, 
spoke on the New York law which per- 
mits the formation of insurance com- 
panies to write coverage against depre- 
ciation and obsolescence of buildings and 


equipment before the insurance law 
section of the American Bar Associa- 
tion at the annual convention at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. on Wednesday. Mr. 


Gardner cited many of the arguments 
made in favor of this coverage which 
were offered by Dr. Hans Heymann in 
his talk last week in New York before 
the Risk Research Institute. ; 

“The sponsors believe that this in- 
surance will introduce a new rational 
and scientific management into the 
whole national capital structure (build- 
ings, factories, machinery and _ later 
ships and other means of transporta- 
tion, etc.) based on insurance methods,” 
said Mr. Gardner. “If successful it 
would enable capital to be perpetually 
reproduced and credit to become a per- 
manent revolving fund. 

“The sponsors expect to extend the 
protection to ships and thereby provide 
an insurance system to replace the 
ships when they become useless. 

“Experience alone will tell, whether 
the new insurance plan will be success- 
ful. It- offers untold possibilities as a 
stabilizing influence. In an example 
of a $100,000 building, if it is insured 
for thirty years at an annual premium 
of $2,975 the amount paid in would be 
$89,250, less about 20% anticipated divi- 
dends, $17,850, making the net cost about 
$71,400, not considering the payments 
of indemnities for damages during the 
term of insurance. <A _ practical ques- 
tion is whether the earning on com- 
mercial property today would permit the 
payment of the premiums on this in- 
surance. On manufacturing plants a 


write-off for depreciation is usually 
made. In this field it is believed prop- 
erty life insurance might prove most 
popular at the present time. 

“The general principle of insuring 
buildings against depreciation may be 
helpful in avoiding obsolescence of 
buildings and the creation of slum areas 
and the work of the group of men in- 
terested in this field is being watched 
with great interest by the building in- 
dustry as well as the insurance field.” 


Heymann Talk 
(Continued from Page 21) 


praisal as to the probable life of the 
property than has been common here- 
tofore. He is certain that as long as 
the policy is an adjunct of the loan, 
premiums will be maintained or, in other 
words that the owner’s equity will con- 
stantly increase in cash in at least the 
ratio of depreciation.” 

During the question period Dr. Hey- 
mann emphasized that sinking funds do 
not provide for payment of damages dur- 
ing the life of a building whereas prop- 
erty life insurance is designed to cover 
that contingency. Asked what types of 
damage would be insured he listed among 
— leaking of roof, bursting of pipes, 

racking of walls and ceilings, settling 
vv building and deterioration of machin- 
ery. Dr. Heymann said the new com- 
pany would not insure against any haz- 
ards which may now be covered in going 
fire or casualty companies. 

Speaking of reserves and interim loss 
payments under long term policies Dr. 


Heymann said that compound interest 
on the reserves will gradually create a 
sizeable fund to take care of expenses 


TO HEAR FIRE MARSHAL BROPHY 

Thomas P. Brophy, fire marshal of 
the City of New York, is slated to be 
the guest speaker at the November 
luncheon of the Brooklyn Brokers As- 
sociation 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 











A Strike Which Failed Badly 

I don’t think I have told this story of 
how “laborers killed the goose that laid 
the golden egg” by striking when they 
had a soft thing, and were working it to 
the limit, to the disadvantage of em- 
ployers and themselves, forcing the man- 
ufacturers to obtain their raw material 
in far-off Ceylon and getting it cheaper. 
A pencil company at Ticonderoga, N. Y., 
obtained its raw material, viz., graphite, 
from its extensive mines at Hague, N. Y,, 
which mines gave employment to 500 
miners, more or less who were paid by 
the amount they mined and not a daily 
ware. They worked short hours and 
made $16 to $18 a day, also “loading” 
their output by a lot of rubble and stones 
which should have been eliminated when 
weighed, 

Then they went on strike. After a 
while the pencil company investigated a 
new source of supply. Through their en- 
gineers they learned that Ceylon was 
full of graphite of high quality (and con- 
taining also valuable alloys) which was 
almost given to ships returning from 
Ceylon in “ballast.” The pencil company 
now gets all its graphite from Ceylon, 
and the Hague mines have not been ac- 
tive since, a great loss to the township 
and its inhabitants. | 

* 


Tactless Salesmanship 

“Last chance to get candies, fruits, 
papers, folks,” bawled a Union News 
Co. man through a Pullman, calling us 
familiarly “folks” (which is rotten sales- 
manship addressed to people whom he 
wants to sell) with a shrill unpleasant 
voice and importuning us to buy. He set 
everybody against him. Probably he 
would soon commence to call us “broth- 
er,” or “buddy” or “sister” or even by 
our first names. I wish these news com- 
panies would teach their employes more 

selling tact and courtesy. 

* * #* 


Mispronunciations 
I have heard conductors and trainmen 
on the N. Y. Central mispronounce 


“Palatine Bridge” (opposite Canajoharie, 
N. Y., “Beech-Nut town,” on the Mo- 
hawk river) for over forty years. They 
pronounce it, invariably “Palantine,” add- 
ing a superfluous and unnecessary “n,” 
because in their speech laziness they re- 
coil before the effort to switch from the 
vowel “a” to the consonant “t,” inserting 
the “n” to make it easier. I grew weary 
of it and recently mildly called the con- 
ductor’s attention to it. He had twenty 
years’ service stripes on his sleeves, but 
nevertheless doubted my statement about 
the “n” not being there, until he looked 
it up in his time table and said, “By 
heck, you are right.” Reminds me of the 
people who always say “astabestos” for 
“asbestos” and “artheritis for “arthritis” 
and “chimbley” for “chimney” and “cor- 
nish” for “cornice,” and “elevator” for 
“elevated (railroad)” (a Manhattan East 
side complex) and so forth and so on. 
* * * 


Canadian French 


In school we are taught that the idiom 
for saying “Do you talk French?” is 
“Parlez vous Francais?” I learn, how- 
ever, that is not the colloquial term 
among the middle classes, who use the 
word “causer” for “parler,” and say 
"Causez vous francais ?”—so at least I 
was told by high class French Canadians, 
who are taught Parisian French in their 
schools, but preserve many of the old 
Norman French words and idioms in 
their colloquial French. The Canadian 


French is not a “patois” or a “dialect,” 
but old Norman French (as is their archi- 
tecture), which at the time of their 
emigration from France in the 1600’s was 
the polite language (and closer to its 
Latin origin) long before Paris became 
the linguistic leader. 
* * * 


Lincoln and Lee 


I heard the following Lincoln story 
from a man who knew the neighbors of 
General Robert Lee’s home at Rich- 
mond during the Civil War. It is re- 
lated that “Old Abe” visited Richmond 
incognito during the war to discuss 
peace with General Lee. Lincoln knocked 
at Lee’s residence and Mrs. Lee an- 
swered, and the following conversation 
ensued: 

“Is Bob Lee at home?” Lincoln asked. 

Mrs. Lee, a very dignified and some- 
what pompous grande dame of the old 
South, answered: 

“General Robert E. Lee is at the front 
at the head of his troops fighting for 
his country.” 

Abe Lincoln answered: “Well, that’s 
fine—just tell him Abe Lincoln called” 
and walked away. A pretty story, and 
vouched for, but just how Lincoln could 
walk around in enemy country without 
being observed I don’t understand. 

* * * 
Old Time Hotel Customs 


In some old style hotels in small 
towns (I am thinking of one along the 
Rutland Road, between Malone and 
Ogdensburg, where I stopped about 
thirty years ago) the proprietor and his 
family did everything. The proprietor 
would call for you at the depot and con- 
vey you to your room himself and do all 
the other errands, his wife cooked the 
very good meals and his daughter and 
son waited at the table, etc., etc. Men 
used to go to this place Sundays in 
preference to “smart” hotels. He told 
me once about hiring a girl of the vil- 
lage to help all around, and in instruct- 
ing her in her duties told her that she 
must be willing to do anything, “Any- 
thing?” asked the girl. “Yes, anything,” 
was the reply. “For instance,” she asked, 
“must I kiss the guests good-bye?” 
“That is not included in your duties,” 
he said, “but if it adds to the comfort 
of the guests and you like to do it, why 
do it, that is up to you.”—As I haven’t 
been there since, I don’t know whether 
she did it or not. 





INSURES SMALLEST SCHOOL 

R. T. Lundberg, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Duluth Underwriters Associ- 
ation, and insurance department mana- 
ger for Western Realty Co., Duluth, be- 
lieves that he has insured with the Penn- 
sylvania Fire the smallest school in Min- 
nesota. The outside dimensions are 12 
x 15 feet. Originally the school was 
built to accommodate six pupils; but ru- 
mor has it that an addition is in the 
offing since next year the school will 
have eleven pupils. 





WESTERN BUREAU MEETING 


The semi-annual meeting of the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau, Inc., will be held 
at the Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
Tuesday to Thursday, inclusive, October 
19-21. The Western Sprinkled Risk As- 
sociation will also hold its semi-annual 
meeting at the same place on October 20, 


JOINS DEARBORN NATIONAL 


Robert M. Morse Named State Agent 
for New Company; Formerly With 
Michigan Insurance Department 


Announcement is made by D. F. Brod- 
erick, president, that effective September 
15, Robert M. Morse has become asso- 
ciated with the Dearborn National In- 
surance Co. of Detroit in the capacity 
of state agent on out-state territory. 
Educated at Michigan State College, Mr. 
Morse for the last eleven years has been 
with the Michigan Insurance Department 
as head of agency licensing division. 

The Dearborn National was organized 
this year in Detroit to write fire and 
allied lines—automobile and inland ma- 
rine. It is the first stock fire insurance 
company chartered in Michigan in twen- 
ty-five years, M. Robert Olp, formerly 
of the Travelers Fire, is vice-president 
of operations. 


P. J. Moriarty 35 Years 
With North British Group 


P. J. Moriarty, genial manager of the 
Detroit metropolitan department of the 
North British & Mercantile Group, is 
receiving congratulations from his friends 
in the home office and in agency circles 
on the occasion of his thirty-fifth anni- 
versary with the North British Group. 

“Pat,” as he is affectionately called by 
those who know him, entered the employ 
of the North British Group October 1, 
1902, as examiner and chief clerk. On 
January 1, 1911, he was appointed special 
agent for Michigan and Ohio territories; 
and in November, 1916, was appointed 
state agent for Michigan. When the 
Detroit metropolitan department was es- 
tablished in April, 1921, in recognition 
of his proven ability as an underwriter 
and producer, “Pat” was made manager 
and placed in charge of the office—which 
position he has ably filled all these years. 

Mr. Moriarty has also been president 
of the Michigan Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation for two terms. As a purely 
personal item, it might be well to add 
that “Pat” proudly boasts of nine grand- 
children. 


SEEK SOUTH JERSEY DIVIDEND 


State Banking and Insurance Commis- 
sioner Carl K. Withers of New Jersey 
has filed with Vice-Chancellor William 
S. Sooy the second report of liquidation 
of the South Jersey Fire covering the 
period from January 1, 1935, to July 1, 
1937, in which approval is sought for the 
payment of a second dividend of 15% to 
creditors of the company whose claims 
have already been allowed. An initial 
dividend of 5% was paid in 1936. In his 
report, Commissioner Withers lists a to- 
tal of 1,169 claims filed, aggregating $78,- 
251, of which number 1,065, totaling $51,- 
137, have been approved in whole or in 
part. The remainder of 104 claims, total- 
ing $15,884, were either rejected in their 
entirety or withdrawn by the claimants. 


DEATH OF P. M. WICKHAM 


Patrick Martin Wickham, whose re- 
cent death in Montreal closed an un- 
usually long career in the insurance field, 
was Canadian manager of the Yorkshire 
from its opening in Canada in 1907 until 
his retirement in 1923, and thereafter he 
was on the company’s board until his 
death. He was 81 years old, and had 
started his insurance work at the age 
of 13, serving successively with the 
Queen, the Alliance and the German- 
American. He also served as president 
of the Canadian Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation. 














AUGUST FIRE LOSS OFF 9% 

Fire losses in the United States in Au- 
gust totaled $19,767,314, a decline of near- 
ly 9% below the figure of $21,714,495 for 
the same month last year, according to 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
In August, 1935, fire losses were $18,137,- 
060. For the first eight months of the 
current year losses are estimated at 


$190,250,043, compared with $199,562,447 
for the same period last year, and $173,- 
891,320 for the first: eight months of 1935. 
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FIRE PREVENTION WEEK PLANS 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce Back; 
Countrywide Observance Next 
Week; Cites Large Losses 
With the issuance by the Presiden 
of a proclamation setting the period 
October 3 to 9, as Fire Prevention 
Week, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has announced plans for 
a countrywide observance. The Pre. 
dent’s proclamation will be followed by 
similar proclamations of state gover. 
nors and the mayors of hundreds of 

cities. 

In announcing a_ nation-wide cam. 
paign to make Fire Prevention Week 
successful, the insurance department of 
the national Chamber pointed out that 
business organizations in all parts of 
the country will take an active part in 
promoting fire prevention programs 
during the week. 

The Chamber’s insurance department 
emphasizes the importance of concerted 
action to conserve the nation’s resources 
from fire. 

“The total destruction of property by 
fire in 1936,” the Chamber - states, 
“amounts to $263,259,746, an increase of 
11.9% over 1935. Moreover, in 19% 
more than 10,000 persons were burned 
to death or lost their lives as a result 
of fires and many thousands more were 
injured. The majority of fire casualties 
were in the home and over 30% of the 
total number were children under ten 
vears of age. 

“The nation’s fire waste is chiefly due 
to carelessness and the important lesson 
that should be taught during Fire Pre- 
vention Week is the need for exercising 
care at all times.” 








Four general Agencies Plan 


Mexican Dinner at Dallas 


Four general agents of Dallas, Texas: 
T. A. Manning & Sons; Gross R 
Scruggs & Co.; Trezevant and Cochran 
and Floyd West & Co. are preparing an 
elaborate and unusual Pan-American 
evening for all visitors to the annual con- 


vention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, for Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 6. Weather permitting a Mexican 
dinner followed by entertainment from 
“South of the Rio Grande” will be held 
in the natural outdoor amphitheater of 
the Dallas Country Club; in case of rain 
the dinner and program will be in the 
club building. Through the assistance of 


the Mexican consul, Senor Adolfo 


Dominguex, Latin American stars from 
the Greater Texas and Pan-American 


Exposition will play for the dance an 
provide the entertainment. 


An artistically decorated souvenir pro- 
gram-menu for the get-together banquet 
at the Casino in Dallas, Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 5, is being prepared by Edw. C. Hil- 
vice-president and secretary of 


man, 
Traders & General Insurance Co., wit 
home offices in Dallas. “Conyention vis 
itors like to carry home something un 


usual and beautiful and we believe every- 
one who attends the banquet will prize 
the program-menu,” said Mr. Hilman. 
“We want those programs carried to the 


far corners of the United States to re 


mind our friends of Dallas hospitality. 
We will also furnish a souvenir program 


for the women, carrying only the detail 
of the special entertainment for women. 
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Attractive Leaflets Pave the Way to Sales 


HESE silent salesmen are willing workers that pave the way 

for your approach on Burglary insurance. 

It’s always easier to make the second call on the prospect. 
These leaflets make the first call for you and thus pave the way for 
what you want to tell your prospect. 

These silent salesmen contain the essential points on each line 
of Burglary insurance. From them you can plan your talk to 
prospects. If you are not familiar with the Burglary forms of 
protection, ask for full information at any Travelers office. Not 
only are leaflets available. but valuable assistance is yours for the 


writing of regular or unusual risks. 


THE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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Vandalism and Malicious Mischief 
Endorsement of N. Y. Rating Body 


The Division of the 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion has issued the new general rules 
applying to additional hazards supple- 
mental contract. Rule 17B has been 
amended by the addition of two new 
sections, Section 12 contains an endorse- 
ment which must be attached to all 
supplemental contracts covering against 
loss of use and occupancy, etc. and 
definitely relieves the insuring company 
from liability under the riot provisions 
of the form in the event of interrupted 
operations caused by labor disputes or 
strikes. 

Section 13 provides an endorsement 
extending the cover of the supplemental 
contract to include from acts of 
vandalism or malicious mischief in con- 
sideration of an additional premium. The 
additional premium is increased for va- 
cancy privilege in excess of thirty days. 
Following is the full text of Section 13: 


Vandalism and Malicious Mischief 
Endorsement 


A. When it is desired to cover loss 
caused by vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief in connection with the additional 
hazard supplemental contract No. 4, the 
following endorsement shall be _ used, 
subject to additional premium deter- 
mined by the rates provided herein. 
VANDALISM AND MALICIOUS MISCHIEF 

ENDORSEMENT 


Suburban 


loss 


(For Use Only With Additional Hazards 
Supplemental Contract) 
1. In consideration of $........ce0% additional 


premium, and subject to all of the stipulations, 
terms and conditions in the fire policy and sup- 
plemental contract to which this endorsement 
is attached and in this endorsement, said sup- 
contract shall cover direct 
or damage to the property covered thereunder 
by vandalism and/or malicious mischief. 

2. The and “malicious 
mischief” as herein used are hereby defined to 
mean wilful or malicious acts causing physical 
injury to or destruction of the described prop- 
erty. 

3. This company shall not be liable for any 
loss or damage: 

(a) caused by 
interruption 
(b) by 
larceny; nor 
(c) to constituting a 
building; 
when any such loss or damage is caused by or 


plemental also loss 


words “vandalism” 


change in temperature or 
of process; nor 
theft, burglary or 


pillage, looting, 


glass part of the 


results from vandalism or malicious mischief. 

4. This company shall be liable only for its 
(as provided in said fire policy and 
supplemental contract) of loss and damage in 
excess of one hundred dollars ($100.00). 

5. The permitted period of vacancy as pro- 
vided by said fire policy shall apply to liability 
under this endorsenient except when such per- 
mitted thirty days, in 
which case this company shall not be liable for 
loss under this endorsement occurring while the 
described building is vacant beyond a period of 
thirty days, whether or not such period com- 
menced prior to the inception date of this en- 
dorsement. 


Form No. 410 


proportion 


period is in excess of 


Rates 
B. Rates. 

(a) Dwelling property (except 
ee errr ere 075 
When described as vacant 1.50* 

When in course of con- 
struction 
*When described as vacant and writ- 
ten at the vacant property rate, para- 
graph 5 in the Vandalism and Mali- 
cious Mischief Endorsement limiting 
the vacancy privilege shall be deleted. 
The dwelling rates provided above shall 
apply to all dwelling property as de- 
fined in paragraph (a) of Section 3 of 
this rule except industrial housing prop- 
erty referred to as “Mill Villages” in 
explosion manual. 
(b) Rates for 
property: 
Rates for vandalism and malicious 
mischief coverage on all risks ex- 
cept dwelling property, as defined 


other than dwelling 


New 


above, will be promulgated by the 
organization on request. 
Vacancy 
C. Vacancy: (a) When the vacancy 
permitted under the fire policy is in 
excess of thirty days, it is permissible 
for an additional premium to delete 
paragraph 5 in the above endorsement, 
thereby making the vacancy privilege in 
the fire policy also apply to the liability 
under the vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief endorsement by attaching the fol- 
lowing clause. 
VACANCY ENDORSEMENT 
In consideration of $.............. additional 
premium, paragraph 5 in the Vandalism and 
Mischief Endorsement to which this 
is attached is deleted and the vacancy privilege 
as provided by the fire policy identified below 
shall unchanged to under this 
endorsement. 
Form No. 411 
(b) The additional premium for the 
above endorsement shall be computed 
pro rata for the vacancy period in ex- 
cess of 30 days, based on the difference 
between the rate for a vacant building 
and the rate charged for the Vandalism 
Endorsement, 
(c) Vandalism and malicious mischief 
rates for vacant property: 
Dwelling property, as 


Malicious 


apply liability 


defined 


herein, with or without co- 
I os cern coe alnnweis $1.50 
Other than dwelling property: 
When subject to 80% or higher 
CO-ISUTANCE ...occccvccececss 1.05 
When written without co-insur- 
ME. cine einai ks cae ane 355 


Consequential Losses 

D. Consequential losses: When the 
fire policy includes the consequential loss 
and damage assumption clause pertain- 
ing to change in temperature the words 
“change in temperature” in paragraph 3 
(a) of the vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief endorsement shall be deleted. 

When the fire policy includes conse- 
quential loss and damage assumption 
clause pertaining to change in tempera- 
ture or either assumption clause B or 
C pertaining to garment manufacturing, 
the rate for the vandalism and malicious 
mischief endorsement shall be increased 
50%. 

E. Minimum premium: 

The minimum premium requirements 
in the supplemental contract rule shall 
not apply to the premium for the van- 
dalism and malicious mischief endorse- 
ment but the actual premium for the 
endorsement shall be in addition to the 
minimum premium required for the Sup- 
plemental Contract. 

F. General rules—including those per- 
taining to the additional hazard supple- 
mental contract—shall apply to the van- 
dalism and malicious mischief endorse- 
ment, except as above modified, 





North British Group Names 


Representatives at Dallas 


At the Dallas convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
the North British Group, in accordance 
with its custom, will maintain company 
headquarters for the associated com- 
panies: North British, Pennsylvania, 
Mercantile, Commonwealth and Home- 
land, in the Adolphus Hotel. The fol- 
lowing men from the home-office plan 
to be on hand there: Secretaries George 
H. Duxbury, John L. Mylod, Charles 
Weller, T. J. Southerland and S. T. Shot- 
well, and Publicity Director William J. 
Traynor. 

This force will be augmented by 
Charles J. Williams, general agent for 
Texas for the Commonwealth and Quaker 
City Underwriters; and by State Agent 
Don L. Chapman and Special Agent 
Leslie W. Blann of Dallas. Special Agent 
John H. Calhoun of San Antonio will 
also be on hand, as will be members of 
the Floyd West & Co. general agency 
of Dallas. 


N. Y. U. INSURANCE COURSES 
Nine Courses Cover Fire, Casualty, 
And Life Insurance, Social Insur- 
ance, Law, Accounting, Selling 
The New York University School of 
Commerce announces nine insurance 
courses for the school year opening this 
month and extending until next June. 
The instructors will include Professor 
Saul B. Ackerman; Edward R. Hardy, 
secretary of the Insurance Institute of 
America; James Elton Bragg, New York 
City manager for the Guardian Life, 
and Professor Lucas. The courses in- 
clude the following: principles of insur- 
ance, September to February; insurance 
law and practice, February to June; life 
insurance, September to February; fire 
insurance, September to February; life 
insurance, service and selling, Septem- 
ber to June; casualty insurance, Sep- 
tember to June; social insurance, Febru- 
ary to June; insurance accounting, Sep- 
tember to February; and psychology of 

selling, September to June. 

The courses on principles of insurance, 
fire insurance and casualty insurance 
have been approved by the New York 
Insurance Department for the purposes 
of the broker’s license examinations. 
The fee for each two point course is 
$20 with a registration fee of $2. Regis- 
tration opened September 13 and _lec- 
tures began September 21. Full infor- 
mation regarding these courses may be 
obtained at 90 Trinity Place or at Room 
327 at 236 Wooster Street (Washington 
Square East), New York City. 


C. C. Jennings, Baltimore, 


Heads Mutual Agents’ Ass’n 


Chester C. Jennings of Baltimore was 
clected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Agents at 
its sixth annual convention in Richmond 
recently. He was elected from the 
office of vice-president and _ succeeds 
Bryson F. Thompson of New Haven, 
Conn.; Fred E. Reuning of Bristol, Va., 


was re-elected vice-president. c. MM. 
\Vestbrook of Charlotte, N. C., was 
clected to a similar position. FE. I. Oakes 
of ‘Washington, D. C., was_ re-elected 


secretary-treasurer. 

The following directors were chosen: 
J. H. Pleusss, Manitowoc, Wis.; Em- 
mett Swaggart, Huntingdon, Pa.; John 
Loerch, Detroit; Lawrence Murray, Co- 
lumbus, Ga.; Floyd Craft, Greensboro, 
N. C.; T. F. McManus, Buffalo; Morti- 
mer Mehling, Cleveland; Fred E. Reun- 
ing, Bristol; K. G. Potter, Waynesboro, 
Pa.; George Edwards, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
Charles M. Boteler, Washington; W. 
Harold Howatt, Springfield, Mass.; Dud- 
ley Kincaid, St. Louis; B. F. Thompson, 
New Haven; C. B. Jenkins, Charleston, 
S. C.; George D. Ratcliff, Jackson, Miss. ; 
Sam S. Chandler, Macon, Ga.; Houston 
Dunn, Philadelphia; James F. Minor, 
Charlottesville, Va.; Albert R. Peters, 
Washington; Overton S. Woodward, 
Kichmond; E. V. Thompson, St. Louis; 
Chester C. Jennings, Baltimore; Fred B. 
Ballou, Norfolk; John R. Chappell, Jr., 
Richmond; C. M. Westbrook, Charlotte ; 
E. I. Oakes, Washington. 





Chicago Board to Drop 


$1 Policy Service Charge 

The Chicago Board of Fire Under- 
writers recently rescinded the $1 serv- 
ice charge on fire policies of less than 
$15 premium in Chicago and Cook 
County, the order to be effective on and 
after October 1. When recommending 
that the charge be abolished the com- 
mittee which considered this subject sug- 
gested that thought be given to alterna- 
tive plans which will be reported to the 
membership later. The Illinois brokers’ 
association some time ago launched a 
heavy attack on the service charge and 
announced that its members would refuse 
to collect this fee from their customers. 


ARLINGTON, VA., AGENCY 
C. H. Hillegeist Co. agency of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has established a branch 
agency in Arlington, Va. with A. E. 
Steele in charge of the office. 





BACKS FIRE POLICY REViIsion 





Speaker at Mutual Convention Feels 
Changes Should Go Far Beyond 
Those Already Recommended 

Urging of mutual companies to tak, 
the lead in sceking a comprehensive te. 
vision of the standard fire insurang 
policy, and not to satisfy themselves with 
such minor changes in its provisions 4; 
have been advocated in other quarter; 
proved one of the more interesting de. 
velopments of the ninth annual under. 
writers conference of the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, which 
met September 15-17 at Chicago's Edge. 
water Beach Hotel. The conference was 
the most successful in the organization’; 
history, being attended by ninety-fiye 
underwriters and executives representing 
fifty-two fire insurance companies. — 

The proposals recently advanced by 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners for revision of the stan- 
dard fire policy were discussed by Chase 
M. Smith, counsel for the National Re- 
tailers Mutual, Chicago. 

“My idea is,” Mr. Smith declared, “that 
the recommendation of the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies should 
be that we have little interest in the 
minor corrections that have been pre- 
sented to us thus far; that we think 
they are all right, but do not properly 
dispose of the situation; that their 
adoption will serve merely to add to the 
non-uniformity now existing; that they 
do not improve the contract from the 
standpoint of the companies, and that 
the practical result of their being offered 
to legislatures as isolated corrections will 
simply invite a great mass of additional 
amendments, many of which might be 
ill-advised and harmful to the com- 
panies.” 

While approving as a whole the ree- 
ommendations of the insurance commis- 
sioners, Mr. Smith suggested additional 
points which should be covered in any re- 
vision. They are an amendment to the 
cancellation clause to contain provisions 
substantially the same as in the present 
automobile policies; an improvement in 
the subrogation clause to require the co- 
operation of the insured; a comprehen- 
sive revision, and an inclusion in the 
policy of the provisions concerning the 
mortgagee; a provision concerning 
friendly fires and cigarette losses; and a 
provision concerning the application of 
building laws and zoning regulations. 


HEARING ON PLUG FUSES OCT, 8 

The Underwriters Laboratories will 
hold a public hearing in the assembly 
room of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John Street, on Friday, 
October 8, at 10 a.m., for those inter- 
ested in the design of non-tamperable 
plug fuses. The National Electrical 
Code requires that so-called, non-tam- 
perable, plug fuses be of such a type 
and so designed as to be subject to 
tampering or bridging only with diff- 
culty. 

Before establishing requirements un- 
der which the non-tamperability of such 
fuses may be judged, Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc., would welcome expres- 
sions of views from those interested in 
the development and adoption of non- 
tamperable plug fuses. Opportunity for 
those interested to express their wiews 
for the information and assistance of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories will be pro- 
vided at the public hearing. 


CUDDY MADE OHIO SPECIAL 

United States Manager F. W. Koeck- 
ert of the Commercial Union announces 
the appointment, effective last week, 
of William T. Cuddy as special agent 
in the State of Ohio to assist Special 
Agent R. E. Zimmerman, with head- 
quarters at the First National Bank 
Building, Columbus, O. Mr. Cuddy has 
been connected with the company for 
over eight years and has received train- 
ing in the fire, all risks and general 
cover departments at the New York 
office which qualifies him to take over 
his new duties. This advancement 15 
in line with the policy of the manage- 
ment to promote members of the sta 
whenever possible. 
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ACCIDENT AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WINTERTHUR, SWITZERLAND 


111 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 





United States Branch 
Statement December 31, 1936 
ASSETS 
U.S. Treasury Bonds . 2. « « « « « «© «& $1,618,037.96 
OCoee Bonds « « +6 © 0 6 ee @ © 6 oe 6S 





a ae a oe 2 ee ee oe ee ee ee 144,581.00 
Accrued Interest . 1. 6 © © © © © © © 23,718.47 
Cash in Office and Banks . . . 2. «6 «© «© « 124,993.03 

$3,037,714.98 


LIABILITIES 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve . . . « « + $ 537,714.98 
Statutory Deposit, New York 850,000.00 
Net Surplus above Deposit . . 1,650,000.00 
Surplus to Policy Holders . . . « + « + 2,500,000.00 


$3,037,714.98 








Bonds and Stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the 
New York State Insurance Department and the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. 


NEAL BASSETT 


United States Manager 
111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





Large Proportion of Great Lakes 
Losses Come at End of Season 


By S. Donald Livingston 


Overwhelmed by high seas the Sin- 
Mac steamship Neebing sank in Lake 
Superior on September 24 carrying five 
of her crew of fifteen to their deaths. 
The ‘Coalhaven of the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines was driven ashore on Sep- 
tember 15 during heavy weather. Both 
storms, the first of the Fall and Winter 
seasons, did considerable other damage 
to shipping. 

Not news to marine underwriters is 
the fact that the frequency and size of 
losses on the Great Lakes is greater 
during October and November than dur- 
ing any other two consecutive months 
of the lake season. 

\ compilation of loss statistics re- 
leased by the Great Lakes Protective 
Association shows that during the past 
five years 47% of the total number of 
accidents have occurred during the last 
two months of the season—October and 
November. On a dollar basis the figures 
indicate that an average of 54% of all 
claims fell within October and Novem- 
ber. In other words about half the loss- 
es occur in about one-quarter of the 
navigating season. 

These figures cover only vessels of 
the Great Lakes Protective Association 
but as 442 “vessel years” are represent- 
ed, they are indicative. 


Total Losses 

An analysis of the dates on which to- 
tal losses of lake vessels have happened 
gives further support to the above sta- 
tistics. The 1936 season had an unusual- 
ly large number of total losses, but the 
dates on which they fell are typical! 
as compared with other years. There 
were seven total losses of bulk carriers 
of which five were during the Fall and 
Winter months. Four of the five were 
the result of storms and the fifth attri- 
buted to fog. The list of total losses 
during the 1936 season with their dates 
follows: 

June 11, Aycliffe Hall—sunk in colli- 
sion with SS. Edward J. Berwind near 
Long Point, Ont., during a heavy fog. 

July 29, Material Service—foundered 
in a squall near Chicago. 

August 30, Benmable—sunk in colli- 
sion with SS. Lafayette in the St. Law- 
rence river during heavy fog. 

October 17, Sand Merchant—capsized 
in a gale on Lake Erie. 

November 8, J. Oswald Boyd—strand- 
ed in the Straits of Mackinac during 


snow storm. 

November 15, Sidney E. Smith— 
stranded at Fairport, Ohio, during 
heavy weather. 

December 2, Burlington — stranded 
near Holland, Mich., and broke up dur- 
ing a heavy gale. 


Catastrophes of the Past 


Interesting to note is that the most 
disastrous storms of the past have been 
during the Winter season. The greatest 
maritime disaster on the lakes was on 
November 7, 1913, when seventeen ves- 
sels foundered in a bitter gale on Lake 
Erie with a loss of life of 248. 

On October 19, 1916, “Black Friday” 
to shipping and insurance interests, four 
ships sank in a gale on Lake Erie. Fif- 
ty lives were lost. 

October of 1929 was a particularly bad 
month. Three vessels went to the bot- 
tom during storms with eighty - two 
persons. 

Insurance 
The standard Lake Hull form gives 


evidence that the added risk of naviga- 
tion late in the season is material. The 


scason navigating rate covers the vessel 
between April 15, midnight and Novem- 
ber 30, midnight, and in the event of the 
vessel being on a voyage at midnight 
on November 30 the vessel is covered at 
pro rata of the season rate until arrival 


at destination, provided notice is given: 


to the underwriter. 

On the other hand, sailings after 
midnight November 30 on the last voy- 
age from the last loading port are held 
covered at specified rates as follows: 
Not later than December 5, _ three- 
fourths percent; not later than Decem- 
ber 9, one and one-eighth percent; not 
later than December 12, one and one- 
half percent, 

Rates for trips during the latter part 
of the season are considerably higher 
than during the summer months, 





Lloyd’s Register Announces 


Shipping Losses This Year 
The gross reduction in the world mer- 
cantile marine from all causes reported 
during the quarter ended March 31, 1937, 
was 296,927 tons. Of this tonnage the 
greater part—as appears from Lloyd’s 
Register Wreck Returns, just published 
—was broken up or condemned otherwise 
than in consequence of casualty or stress 
of weather. 

The world total for reductions under 
this head was 182,559 tons, of which 93,- 
002 tons (all steamers or motorships) 
were British. 

Losses due to casualty or stress of 
weather amounted to 114,368 tons in the 
quarter. The British share of these 
losses was small, aggregating 19,850 tons. 
The total for other countries was 94,518 
tons. The number of casualties was 84, 23 
being British and 61 foreign, 

The biggest individual casualty was the 
burning of the British twin-screw vessel 
Silver Cypress, 6,770 tons, severely dam- 
aged by fire on January 13 and subse- 
quently sold to be broken up. 





WAR RISK RATES LOWERED 

Following agreement of European pow- 
ers On anti-piracy control in the Medi- 
terranean war risk insurance rates have 
been reduced. With the exception of 
tankers all vessels in the Spanish war 
zone areas will be subject to a rate of 
7s6d per £100 of coverage. The new 
rate for tankers has been fixed at 12s6d, 
compared with a former rate of 20s. 


Marine Union Sees Growth 


In Premiums This Year 

The International Marine Insurance 
Union’s annual report, just issued, states 
that economic activity is definitely in- 
creasing and that there has been a fur- 
ther advance on the trade increase of 
last year. In most countries this re- 
covery has led to an increase in marine 
insurance premiums. 

“It is undeniable,” the report coutinues, 
“that a change of feeling is slowly be- 
coming apparent in the entire insurance 
world. To this has contributed not the 
least the noteworthy circumstance that 
Lloyd’s underwriters have forsaken their 
traditional independent attitude in so 
far as the insurance of hull, and war 
and strike risks are concerned, and have 
united in joint action with the English 
companies.” 

Due credit is given to the English 
Joint Hull Agreement of June last, which, 
the report says, has been favorably re- 
ceived by all other markets, “although 
at the moment there would not appear 
to be a general understanding in all 
markets as to the form in which they 
could participate in this movement.” The 


agreement aims at an advance of 30% 
in hull rates. 
The report emphasizes the progress 


that has been made toward unanimity in 
international legislation covering bills of 
lading, and points out that when all the 
nations which now have under consider- 
ation legislation embodying the Interna- 
tional Convention on Bills of Lading 
have completed their task, Japan will 
remain the only great maritime nation 
which has not adopted the Hague Rules. 

Dealing with war risks, the report 
shows that there is a growing alignment 
of practice in different countries arising 
out of existing world conditions. 


————— SS 


SERVICE DEP’T IN PITTSBURGH 
North British Names G. F. Laws To 
Head New Inland Marine Office, 
Formerly With Automobile 
The North British & Mercangij 
Group announces the inauguration, as 
of October 1, of an inland marine ge. 
vice department in Pittsburgh, unde 
the supervision of George F. Laws, Spe- 
cial agent. Mr. Laws will make his 
headquarters at 235 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh, and will handle the prodye. 
tion of inland marine business in the 
group’s Middle Department territory, 
He will travel Pennsylvania, West Vir. 
ginia, Delaware, Maryland, District oj 
Columbia, and western New York 
visiting agents. 
Mr. Laws has an extensive knowledge 
of the inland marine business, having 
been for the past ten years with the 
\utomobile Insurance Co. in its inland 
marine department. 


Higher Shipping Losses 
Are Reported for July 


The latest statistics issued by the Liy- 
erpool Underwriters Association show 
that twelve vessels, of 38,879 tons gross, 
were posted in the Loss Book during 
July as lost. These figures compare 
with eleven vessels, of 23,412 tons gross, 
so posted in July, 1936, and with eight 
vessels, of 15,329 tons gross, in July, 
1935. a 

The total number of casualties posted 
in the Loss Book during July was 417, 
compared with 366 in July, 1936. The 
corresponding figure for July, 1935, was 
401, and for July, 1934, it was 280. Onl 
vessels of 500 tons gross and upwards 
are included in the returns, 


British Changes in War Risk 
Rates on Shipments to Orient 


Yet another new schedule of rates is 
announced by the British Joint War Risk 
Rating Committee. In addition to the 
supplementary schedules dealing with the 
Mediterranean and Eastern trade issued 
recently, the schedule contains several 
important alterations. The preamble to 
the actual schedule states that shipments 
by Russian steamers are now excluded, 
as well as Spanish steamers and Spanish 
vessels transferred to other flags since 
August 1, such shipments now being sub- 
ject to further additional premiums at 
underwriters’ discretion. 

The schedule applying to Chinese trade 
contains a new paragraph: “Excluding 
shipments of implements of war and oil.” 
Previously this wording had been “ship- 
ments of arms and munitions,” and 
the addition of the word “oil” is signifi- 
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cant, while “implements and engines of 
war” is considered more comprehensive 
than “arms and munitions.” 

The new schedule increases the rate 
for China coast ports south of Shanghai 
from 10s% to £1%, and the following 
note has been added: “The above rates 
do not apply to sending by air to, from, 
or through China, Hong Kong, Dairen, 
Manchukuo, Palestine, Spain, Spanish 
Possessions, or Tangier.” These  send- 
ings are to be specially rated. 

A problem that has arisen as a result 
of recent war scares is the transfer of 
vessels to the British flag. There is no 
doubt that in many instances the trans- 
fer has been made to obtain the protec- 
tion of the British Navy. Under exist- 
ing regulations it only costs about £7) 
to register a vessel under new owner- 
ship as a British vessel, and the for- 
malities are simple. One vessel recently 
transferred to British ownership was the 
Woodford, which has been torpedoed in 
the Mediterranean. Most of the ves- 
sels recently transferred were formerly 
under the Greek flag. 

So far as marine underwriters are 
concerned, there is no question of in- 
surance being effected under any musap- 
prehension as to a vessel’s ownership 
or without knowledge of any change of 
flag, but in certain types of cover for- 
eign ships are rated higher, as_carfgo 
carriers, than those under the British 
flag. It is stated that if there were casés 
in which a vessel had changed her flag 
without more than a nominal change of 
ownership, the effect of any such pr0- 
vision in an open cover or other cargo 
insurance contract might be annulled. 
In London the situation is being closely 
watched. 





WOULD ENTER WISCONSIN 

The National Fire & Marine announces 
that it has applied for admission t0 
Wisconsin, 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 








Date Set for Hearing 
On Mass. Motor Rates 


TARIFFS BEING ARGUED 


1938 


Mutual and Stock Company Figures 
Combined Resulting in Confusion 
Over Expense Loading 





re-promulgation of 1937 
which 


Hearings on 
automobile bodily 
were annulled in their present form by 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court, will 
begin Monday, October 18 at 10 o'clock 
at 100 Nassau Street, Boston. The Com- 
missioner says he will advertise forthwith 
as the tentative rates for 1937 the rates 
which were finally promulgated by him 
last year. This was to have been ex- 
pected in line with the Supreme Court 
Gocision. 

At the September 24 hearing on 1938 
rates Examiner Breen testified that_he 
had examined 1,500 claims in the office 
of one casualty company and had marked 
in about 700 


injury rates, 


down the claim reserve 

cases. He never marked a reserve up- 
ward. : 

Miss Lucy B. Carleton, Department 


statistician, had testified previously as to 
the method followed by her in computing 
the formula for making rates and as to 
the factors used in preparing the town 
books and arriving at the pure premium. 
These included a reserve adjustment fac- 
tor derived from information furnished 
by the Commissioner, with addition of 
the loading, also furnished by the Com- 
missioner at 35.5% together with a profit 
factor of 214%, setting up the final rates 
to the nearest five cents computed. 
Cross-examination of Miss Carleton 
was designed to show that all computa- 
tions she made were from data furnished 
by the rating bureau. The Commissioner 
made it clear that the bureau furnished 
figures on four years’ experience while 
he demanded five, which was furnished 
subsequently. 
Figures Contain Joker 


First Deputy Cogswell testified that 
computation of expense loading on all 
classes and all companies revealed that 


of the $24,000,000 premiums $1,177,243 
was left after deducting all payments 
for losses, expenses, loss reserves and 


24% profit. Judge Frederic H. Chase, 
representing the stock companies, brought 
out that this figure included mutual as 
well as stock companies, and with av- 
erage dividend returns on about $12,000,- 
00 written by mutuals it is estimated 
that the surplus of $1,177,243 would be 
wiped out by more than $600,000. 

John Mahoney, assistant Department 
examiner, admitted to Judge Chase that 
there is no evidence in the Department 
to show what cases were examined nor 
to what extent changes in_ reserves 
were made, although he said that changes 
were made upward as well as downward. 


Companies Not Criticised 


Commissioner De Celles brought out 
through examiners that they had found 
a number of errors in figures submitted 
to the bureau by companies with refer- 
ence to statutory and non-statutory cases 
being reported, one for the other, ‘and in 
connection with allocated expenses being 
included in the reserve contrary to the 
Eaneioehnaaie order. 

Judge Chase developed that the De- 
partment examiners were reviewing only 
the estimates of company claim men’s 
reserves and that they have not the 
advantage of interviewing witnesses of 
the accident or examining at first hand 
the evidence on which claim reserves are 
set up. One examiner admitted that he 
might give some weight in his estimates 
to evidence which developed after the 
valuation date, March 31, 1937. It ap- 
peared that the Commissioner was not 
mputing any wrong motives to the com- 


panies. 


Lay Adjusters’ Report 
Back in Committee 


DEBATED AT BAR CONVENTION 





Report on Unauthorized Insurance Co.’s 
Wins Approval; H. D. Brown Insur- 
ance Section’s New Chairman 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 29—The In- 
surance Section in session today approved 
the report of its committee on unauthor- 
ized insurance companies, headed by 
George W. Yancey of Birmingham, 
Ala., but referred the report on lay ad- 
justers back to the special committee 
which is continued for another year. 

Howard D. Brown, Detroit, is the 
newly elected chairman of the Insurance 
Section. Lionel Kristeller, Newark, N. 
J., is vice-chairman. Members of the 
council are P. E. Reeder, Kansas City, 
four years; Harry Lebrun, Philadelphia, 
three years; Felix Hebert, Providence, 
one year; C. F. Robinson, Portland. 

Considering the agitation of late on 
the subject of lay adjusters and unau- 
thorized practice of law it was to be 
expected that this subject would come 
prominently before the Insurance Law 


Section of the American Bar Associa- 
tion meeting in Kansas City, Mo. 
30th majority and minority reports 


on lay adjusters were debated by the con- 
vention Wednesday. E. Smythe Gam- 
brell, chairman of the majority commit- 
tee, differentiated between the independ- 
ent lay adjuster and company lay ad- 
justers. The thought of his committee 
was that the independent lay adjuster, 
whether people’s adjuster or company 
adjuster, who holds himself out to serve, 
and does serve, all who desire his assist- 
ance, is in fact practicing law. 

Thus the committee believed that uni- 
form standards, through requirement of 
lawyers’ license, must be _ enforced 
against independent adjusters for the 
protection of the public, “even though 
this may work a hardship on some estab- 
lished adjusters not now members of the 
bar. The public interest is paramount.’ 

Company Adjusters 

Company lay adjusters, on the other 
hand, work on a regular or salary basis 
for insurance companies. While some 
of the work they do is of the nature of 
the practice of law there are reasons, 
not entirely logical, why it may not be 
desirable that they be required to have 
lawyers’ licenses. The committee’s in- 
vestigation, the report said, disclosed 
that the present system in respect to 
full time company adjusters (some law- 
yers, some laymen) provides a reason- 
ably satisfactory working arrangement. 

As to appearances before boards and 
administrative tribunals, the majority re- 
port said: “Such appearances in the 
conduct of hearings on disputed claims 
undoubtedly constitute the practice of 
law, and the committee sees no reason 
why such practice should not be restrict- 
ed to licensed attorneys.” It saw no 
objection, however, to a lay adjuster in 
the regular employ of an insurance com- 
pany handling uncontested cases before 
boards and commissions. 

The suggestion for the creation of a 
status or classification of licensed ad- 
justers under the jurisdiction of the 
state insurance commissioner was turned 
down on the grounds that it was un- 
desirable and “that such adjusters for 
the most part, under color of such li- 
cense and the public confidence engen- 
dered thereby, would assume to practice 
law unlawfully. 

Allan E. BroSmith, Travelers, a mem- 
ber of the American Bar Association’s 
committee on lay adjusters, concurred 
with the majority report in all respects 
except that he held a lay adjuster reg- 
ularly employed by an insurance com- 
pany should be permitted to appear be- 
fore boards and commissions in the con- 
duct of hearings pertaining to compen- 
sation matters, 
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London Lloyd’s Granted Time Extension 


In Illinois Until Dec. 31 By Palmer 


Putting conflicting reports to rest, 
Ernest Palmer, director of insurance of 
Illinois, this week granted the request 
of John S. Lord, attorney-in-fact for 
Underwriters at London Lloyd’s, to ex- 
tend until December 31, 1937, the tem- 
porary permit issued to Lloyd’s by his 
Department but with certain specified 
limitations. Responding to Mr. Lord’s 
request for this extension late last week 
Director Palmer said that close personal 
contact with the many problems involved 
and with the progress already made by 
Lloyd’s toward complete compliance with 


the new Illinois code, has led him to 
the conclusion that additional time is 
necessary “and that your request is 


reasonable.” The limitations agreed to 
by both parties are as follows: 


Limitations 


1. Lloyd’s Underwriters will not be 
authorized to write any new business on 
risks of any kind in Illinois except sur- 
plus line risks submitted pursuant to sec- 
tion 445 of the Illinois insurance code. 

2. Lloyd’s Underwriters will not be au- 
thorized to renew any risk on its ex- 
piry except for a like period and under 
the same terms and conditions thereto- 
fore written, provided, that no automo- 
bile or fire insurance risks except sur- 


New edie 


E. D. MILLEA 


Edward D. Millea, recently elected 
president of the International Claim As- 
sociation, has already started to map out 
the new year’s program, and by the first 





plus line risks submitted pursuant to 
section 445 will be renewed without com- 
plying with the rate regulation provis- 
ions of the insurance code for each such 
class of business, and, provided also 
that Lloyd’s Underwriters will not be 
authorized to renew insurances under 
class 2 (d) of section 4 of the insur- 
ance code.” 

It is understood and agreed by both 
parties that the funds now held in 
Illinois for the protection of the policy- 


holders amounting to $2,350,000 will be 
maintained in Illinois under the same 
terms and conditions now in force 


Points to Reasonable Progress 

Mr. Palmer has been in close touch 
with the negotiations between Attorney- 
in-fact Lord and his principals in Lon- 
don and refers to the many conferences 
and numerous cables which have been 
received both prior to and after M1 
Lord’s recent return from London. He 
says in this connection: “The program 
outlined as a result of many conferences 
with this department has made what 
we feel to be reasonable progress to 
ward complete solution, taking into 
sideration the importance of the points 
involved and the many changes in your 


con- 


methods of operation made necessary 
by the new law.” 
1 November will have ready the per- 


sonnel of his standing committees. He 
is regarded as an excellent choice t 
head an organization so widely and fa- 
vorably known as the International Clain 
Association. His entire career as a claim 
man—covering a period of 17 vears 
has been spent with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. In that company h 
has for the past cight years « ccupi ied the 
position of pa eat chief of the acci 
dent and health and disability claim di 
vision, a job demanding a high degrec 
f astuteness 

Before his call to the Equitable home 
office Mr. Millea was its claim repre- 
sentative for the New England states 
with headquarters in Boston. He started 
there in 1921 following war service and 
completion of his Boston University Law 


School studies. One of his accomplish- 
ments there was to form the iy stor 
Life, & Accident Claim Association of 


which he was the first pres sident in 1929 
= appreciation of his work in their be 
half members of that organization 
sented him with a handsome roy set 
upon his home office promotion 

In the International Association M1 
Millea has served on various committees 
and for several vears has been a mem- 


ber of the executive committee from 
which he was promoted to the presi 
dency. His outside affiliations include 


the University Club of Springfield, Mass., 
ind North Hempstead Country Club 
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GREAT PIONEERS 


AMERICAN LIABILITY INSURANCE 


a) 
No. 5—The Late Morgan G. Bulkeley 
PRESIDENT 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
a) 


as sEEN BY EDSON S. LOTT 


BOARD CHAIRMAN, U. S. CASUALTY 


It is going to be difficult to write 
even a brief life sketch of Morgan G. 
Bulkeley. I shall fairly be obliged or 
tempted to use so many superlatives in 
describing the man, I fear some of my 


readers will regard them as_ fulsome; 
but I shall not do him justice if I em- 
ploy weaker words. I'll do my best to 


be honest about it and take my chances 
on the result, 
Connecticut has produced many great 


ranked 


inen. Morgan G._ Bulkeley 
among the foremost. His career as 
;overnor will probably live longer in 


the public eye than that of any of the 
other chief magistrates of the state. 


He was a business man of great 
force, ready at invention and_ positive 
in execution; he was a skilled finan- 


cer, fully capable of distinguishing be- 
tween appearances and facts; a shrewd, 
sagacious, bold and uncompromising po- 
litical leader, endowed with an _ inspir- 
ing personality flaming with color, bind- 
ing his followers to him or his cause 
with crusading devotion. He was a 
practical philanthropist—a lavish but 
discerning giver; a brilliant executive. 
These attributes made it possible for 
him to leave to posterity a heritage of 
accomplishments and achievements sel- 
dom equalled by one man. 
Loyalty to His Friends 

Perhaps his most conspicuous trait 
was his loyalty to his friends—his eager- 
to fight for them and, if neces- 
sary, his willingness to go down in de- 
feat with them. To them he was a 
tower of strength, an everlasting night- 
mare to his enemies and a holy terror 


ness 


to anyone who “double-crossed” him 
His was the type which creates and 
holds devoted, zealous friends and en- 
vious, active enemies. 

Morgan G. Bulkeley was not a 100% 
perfect man Oh, no! But he was 
very near to a 100% human, and T like 
human men—and, therefore, liked Mor- 
ean G. Bulkeley 

Before recounting some of the high- 


lights in his life it may be well to con- 

sider the stock from which Mr. Bulke- 

ley sprang 
Of English 


ancestry, he traced his 


lineage back to Baron Roberts de Buc 
lough, who was of the nobility during 
the reign of King John His first 


American ancestor was Rev. Peter Bul- 
keley, who, in company with a numbe: 
of friends, founded the settlement of 


Concord, Mass., in 1634, and was its 
first minister He had been a fellow 
f St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
vas a non-conformist clergyman 
Peter’s son, Rey. Gershorn Bulkeley, 
vas one of the intellectual giants of 
his day \ gvraduate f Harvard, he 
had no contemporary superior in schol- 
arship Besides being a_ powerful 
preacher and a distinguished lineuist 


he was a skilled surgeon for his dav 
and a leader in public affairs. He held 
pastorates in New London and Weth- 
ersfield, being the first of his name in 
Connecticut. He married the dauchte1 
of President Chauncy of Harvard. Their 
son, John, was also a clerevman \ 
Harvard ecraduate. he ranked high 





GOV. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY i 


ane » nati, EE ; 
among the clergy of his day. He was 


one of the first settlers of Colchester, 
Conn., and the pastor of the local 
church. He wrote and published much 
and was generally conceded to be one 
of New England’s most intellectual 
citizens. 

His son, John, born in Colchester in 
1705, graduated from Yale in 1726 and 
subsequently practiced law and medicine 


in his native town. During the forty- 
eight years of his life he held many 
public offices, including both superior 


and probate court judgeships. 

His son, Eliphalet, responded to the 
“Lexington Alarm” as captain of Col- 
chester troops, and in 1780 was com- 
missioned lieutenant-colonel. 

Eliphalet Adams Bulkeley 


_ John Charles Bulkeley, the grand- 
father of Morgan G., married Sally 
Taintor. Their son, Eliphalet Adams, 


became the first president of the Aetna 
Life. He was graduated from Yale in 
1824, practiced law in East Haddam, 
Conn., where he was also president of 
the East Haddam Bank. In 1846 he 
moved to Hartford, where he continued 
the practice of law. He was one of 
the founders of the Republican party in 
his state, serving as the first Republican 
speaker in the general assembly and 
as a state senator. His later years were 
devoted wholly to the development of 
life insurance. He was one of the or- 
wanizers of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life—and its first president. Chiefly 
instrumental in the founding of the 


Aetna Life, he was elected president, 
an office he retained until his death in 
1872 

His wife, Lydia S. Morgan, of Col- 
chester, was an uncommon, a superior 


She exerted a beneficial influ- 
over a wide community. Their 
eldest son, Captain Charles Edwin Bul- 
keley, died in the Civil War. A younger 


woman 
ence 





son, William Henry, was Lieutenant- 
Governor of Connecticut and a promi- 
nent business man. A daughter, Mary, 
married Leverett Brainard, who was 
later Mayor of Hartford. 

Office Sweeper at $1 a Week 

Of such ancestry and family connec- 
tions was Morgan G. Bulkeley, of the 
twentieth recorded generation of his 
family and of the eighth American gen- 
eration. He was born at East Haddam, 
Conn., December 26, 1837, where he 
lived until he was nine years old. His 
parents then moved to Hartford, where 
he attended the public schools for the 
next five years. In 1851 he entered the 
employ of the Aetna Life. His first 
position, at a salary of one dollar a 
week, was that of office sweeper. After 
a short time he left to become a bun- 
dle clerk in the firm of H. P. Morgan 
& Co., merchants in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
His advancement was rapid and seven 
years later he was admitted to a part- 
nership. 

In 1861 he enlisted in the Thirteenth 
Regiment, New York Volunteer Infan- 
try, went to the front and served under 
General McClellan during the period 
preceding and including the Peninsular 
campaign of the Army of the Potomac. 
At the close of the war he resumed his 
former business connections in Brook- 
Ivn, becoming politically active and in- 
fluential in that city. When his father 
died in 1872 he returned to Hartford 
and assumed the management of the 
family estate. 

In 1879 Thomas A. Enders, who had 
succeeded Eliphalet A. Bulkeley as pres- 
ident of the Aetna Life, retired from 
office and was succeeded by Morgan G. 
Bulkeley. Until his death, forty-three 
vears later, President Bulkeley con- 
tinued to guide the destinies of the 
\etna Life and its affiliates. 

Insurance Leader, Banker, Politician 


The welfare of the Aetna Life al- 
ways occupied the major place in his 
business life, and his conduct of its 


affairs brought him sufficient fame to 
satisfy the ambition of an ordinary mor- 
tal. But Morgan G. Bulkeley was verv 
much more than an ordinary mortal and 
his achievements went far beyond his 
success as a life insurance company 
executive. 

He was an organizer and the first 
nresident of the United States Trust 
Co (now merged into the Hartford 
National Bank & Trust Co.) He was a 
director of the Aetna (Fire) Tnsurance 
Co.. the Hartford Electric Light Co 
and many other cornorations. How- 
ever. it was his political life which 
made conspicuous his extraordinarv 
courare, superior antitude and pre-emi- 
nent intellivence and ability. 

To recount in detail all the political 
activities of this remarkable man would 
reauire volumes. T have not sufficient 
snace to do more than cite some of 
them. 

His first entrv into the political arena 
(as an officcholder) was in 1875 when 
he was elected a councilman. The next 
vear he was elected an alderman. Four 


vears later he was chosen Mavor of 
Hartford. which office he held until 
1888. Durine those eisht years he ex- 


ercised efficient supervision of the citw’s 
finances and successful management of 


minicinal affairs. 
While his birth and hreedine should 
have made him a highbrow he was 


particularly concerned with the welfare 
and happiness of the poor. Each vear 
he spent far more than the amount of 
his salarv in providine healthful recre- 
ation for the underprivileged, while his 
unheralded gifts to the needy were well 
nich prodiecal. 
His Love of Children 

One of Mr. Bulkeley’s outstanding 
characteristics was his love of children 
and his desire to see them happy. When 
he was Mayor it was through his initia- 
tive that many free excursions on the 
Connecticut River and free picnics were 
given for their benefit. He even had 
children on the state 


assemblages of 
capitol grounds. 

Himself a Civil War veteran, he gave 
a fortune in assisting needy old 
At his own expense he sent 


aWay 
soldiers 





| Louis F. Butler 
| 


Louis F. Butler, the late presj 

| of the Travelers, will be the _ 
| pioneer to be featured in the series 
| by Edson S. Lott, board chairman 
| United States Casualty. In previous 
issues Mr. Lott has told about the late 
John R. Bland, United States F. &G. 
James G. Batterson, Travelers; Kim: 
| ball C. Atwood, Preferred Accident 
| and Samuel Appleton, Employers’ Lia. 
| bility. 





whole trainloads of veterans, who 
otherwise could not have gone, to 
Grand Army meetings. He was % 
straight-shooter.” He never simulated 
or dissimulated. I’ve heard the follow. 
ing story, and although I cannot vouch 
for its accuracy, I do know that jt 
sounds just like him: 

There was to be in Hartford a meet- 
ing of the Grand Army of the Repub. 
lic. Governor Bulkeley was chairman 
of the entertainment committee. The 
women of Hartford raised a fund for 
the use of the committee. 

These patriotic, if puritanical, ladies 
held a final meeting in a church for the 
purpose of giving to their treasurer the 
money collected, that she might pass it 
over to Governor Bulkeley. Every- 
thing was going along all right until 
one excited woman exclaimed: “Sup. 
pose Governor Bulkeley should spend 
some of this money for liquor! It is 
our duty to prevent liquor being given 
to those poor old soldiers.” This senti- 
ment stirred a responsive chord, with 
the result that a committee of three 
was appointed and instructed to turn 
the money over to Governor Bulkeley 
only after his assurance that none of 
it would be spent for liquor. They 
called on the Governor and delivered 
their ukase. Quick as a flash the Gov- 
ernor replied, stressing his words by, 
pounding his desk: 

“T should say not. No indeed. Not one 
penny of this money shall be spent for liquor. 
IT reserve that privilege and pleasure for my 
self. I shall personally see that those old 
heroes have all the liquor they want while they 
are here.” 

During the Spanish-American War, a 
troop of Connecticut cavalry were kept 
from reaching the front because it was 
short of horses, whereupon he _pur- 
chased, with his private funds, and gave 
to the troop sixty horses. 

The Governor’s Foot Guard of Con- 
necticut wanted to visit the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago in 1893, but the 
legislature of Connecticut failed to 
make an appropriation to defray the 
cost. Mr. Bulkeley promptly donated 
the cost out of his own pocketbook. 


(To be continued next week) 


TENANTS’ DUTIES PRESCRIBED 


Employer of One Who Cleans Windows 
From Outside Must Require Him 
to Use Safety Devices 

\ttorney-General John J. Bennett, Jr, 
of New York, has rendered an opinion 
to State Industrial Commissioner An- 
drews as to applicability of section 202 
of the Labor Law, which provides pro- 
tection to window cleaners through the 


use of safeguards on the outside of 
buildings. 
The Attorney-General construed the 


ord “lessee” as used in the statute to 
include only persons leasing the whole 
building or a substantial part thereof and 
not to include tenants of apartments. 

However, the ruling further held that 
where a tenant employs another to clean 
the windows of his apartment the duty 
is imposed upon the tenant to require 
such employe to use the equipment and 
safety devices required by the statute 
and the rules of the Industrial Board. 


LEBBY’S BUSINESS INCREASES 
William E. Lebby, state manager at 
Los Angeles for the Massachusetts In- 
demnity, reports that for August his 
agency experienced an increase of ap- 
proximately 50% in volume over August 
last year. 
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ounding 


the Alarm 


Tw new motion picture, “Sounding the Alarm,” produced as a iurther contribution to 
the nation-wide efforts to reduce the annual toll of lives and property caused by fire, 
points out the importance of sending in a fire alarm quickly and graphically illustrates 


the various ways of reporting a fire. This film likewise shows the serious consequences 





that result from false alarms. 


Through the use of this and other films, in addition to booklets, posters and display 
material, our agents are able to lend valuable assistance in fire prevention work in 


their communities, thereby promoting a worthy cause and at the same time increasing 


their prestige among insurance buyers. 


JAll forme of | = 
and All Risks Be: am 


Insurance 


All forms of Fire 
and Allied Fine 


Insurance 





THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY and 
THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


affiliated with the Htna Life Insurance Company and 
The Ztna Casualty and Surety Company 
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Multiple Line Proposals Opposed 


(Continued from Page 24) 


demand for it; only people in the high- 
er income brackets can afford to buy it. 
This policy, he said, offers a combina- 
tion of eleven coverages and most as- 
sureds do not take over four or five 
types of coverage. 

Saying that he would not be opposed 


to multiple line insurance if the New 
York State system of regulation had 
been built on that theory years ago, 
Mr. Barker held that as long as the 


state has insisted upon a clear division 
of fire, casualty and life insurance the 
fire companies he represents are defi- 
nitely opposed to multiple line house- 
hold covers and automobile insurance. 
He believes the demand that fire and 
casualty companies be allowed to write 
full cover auto contracts comes from 
finance companies which would like to 
get control of the big premium produc- 
ing liability business as well as the fire 
and theft which they now secure on 
financed cars. If this comes to pass he 
asserted local agents would lose the lia- 
bility coverage that today means so 
much to them. Also he said fire insur- 
ance companies would be heavy losers 
as casualty companies pay higher com- 
missions on auto business so that they 
naturally would tend to attract fire and 
theft premiums now going to fire in- 
surers. 

Fire companies, Mr. Barker said, do 
not desire to write auto liability risks, 
and would prefer to leave this business 
with casualty companies. 

Mr. Drake said that he was not pre- 
pared to speak as the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives was to 
hold a meeting this week to discuss the 
code proposals. 

In reply to a statement by a member 
of the legislative committee that Lon- 
don Lloyd’s was getting considerable 
business in this country because they 
write broad forms Mr. Iago said that 
competition with Lloyd’s is predicated 
largely upon rates rather than form of 
coverage, 

Mr. Sawyer does not see much public 
benefit in the broad cover automobile 
proposals. An assured now gets com- 
plete cover although two policies are 
issued. Under a single contract there 
might be some saving in expenses but 
it would not be great. Small fire com- 
panies would be at a disadvantage he 
thought because they would be forced 
to form auto liability departments and 
secure trained underwriters to mect the 
competition of larger companies. Today 
these fire companies have agreements 
with casualty insurers whereby full coy 
erage is given to an assured under a 
combination contract. 


Doyle Opposed to Any Extensions 


Opposition to any extension of mul- 
tiple line insurance was voiced by Mr. 
Doyle of the National Board. He feels 
that extending automobile writing pow- 
ers would be “extremely hazardous” to 
fire companies. The present system he 
says is better for the protection of as- 
sets, as fire reserves are not subject to 
heavy casualty losses and liability re- 
serves cannot be endangered by any 
conflagration which might occur. 

Mr. Taylor of the Department read a 
letter from the American Indemnity Co 
saying that a spread of coverage would 
result in better underwriting experience. 


This company favors broadening of 
forms. 

Superintendent Pink asked the hear- 
ine whether small companies will be 


better off being permitted to write mul- 
tiple lines or being forced to form casu- 
alty affiliates to meet competition. No 
one rose to reply 

Turning to the householders’ compre- 
hensive form, Mr. Otis, speaking for the 
Insurance Brokers Association of New 
York, said that there might well be an 
extension of company underwriting 
granted but without mixing in- 


powers : 1 
surance of physical property with third 
party indemnity. In other words give 


both fire and casualty insurers broader 
powers within their own clearly defined 
fields of operation. 

Extracts from last week’s American 
\gency Bulletin were read quoting 
General Counsel Walter H. Bennett of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents as saying that a sharper defini- 
tion of underwriting powers seems more 
desirable than letting down the present 
bars. Mr. Bennett is in Kansas City 
this week at the American Bar Associa- 
tion meeting. 

Chairman Piper and other members 
of the legislative committee feel that 
there is a public demand for broader 
coverage but they do not know whether 


it is great enough to justify major 
changes in the insurance law. 
Wm. H. Hotchkiss and Col. Francis 


R. Stoddard, former New York Superin- 
tendents, and now members of the In- 
surance Board, spoke briefly Monday 
morning, The former said he was glad 
someone has had the courage to make 
a revision of the insurance law. Some 
years ago a similar attempt failed to 
carry through. Mr. Stoddard called the 
present law so “complex, absurd and 
contradictory in spots that changes are 
vital.” 

The subjects of increased capitaliza- 
tion and investments of reserves were 
discussed briefly Monday morning. Su- 
perintendent Pink said safety of com- 
panies is of vital importance and that 
those companies which would have to 
add to their capital structures because 
of the variety of lines they are writing 
would have several years in which to 
make the necessary changes. 


Commission Filing Required 


While commission regulation was not 
discussed at the hearing Monday exam- 
ination of printed copies of the code 
bill revealed that fire and casualty com- 
panies would be required to file their 
commission scales and rules with the 
Department; also that companies and 
producers would be penalized for pay- 


ing or accepting any other rates of 
commissions. 
Section 71 of the proposed revision 


reads, in part, as follows: 

“Filing of rates and rating informa- 
tion. 1. Every rating organization and 
every authorized insurer, except § as 
provided in Section 75, shall file with 
the Superintendent every rate manual, 
schedule of rates, classification of risks, 
rating plan, rule as to compensation to 
be paid to agents or brokers and rule 
as to collection or payment of premiums 
and every other rule which is made or 
used by it, and all other information 
concerning the application and calcula- 
tion of rates made or used by it. Any 
insurer may satisfy its obligation to file 
rates and rules . . . bv becoming a 
member of or subscriber to a rating or- 
ganization. <i 
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Who's Who Among Insurance mos 


A. Van Court MILLER, 


Chief Accountant, New York Herald Tribune, and 
First Vice-President, Risk Research Institute, Inc. 


Versatility to a marked degree is in- 
dicated in the business career of A. Van 
Court Miller, chief accountant of the 
New York Herald Tribune. Since the 
formation of the Risk Research Insti- 
tute, Inc., national organization of in- 
surance buyers and _ self-insurers, of 
which he is first vice-president, Mr. 
Miller has become known as one of the 
best posted executives in the ranks of 
insurance buyers. He has shown par- 
ticular interest in such pioneering moves 
as the retrospective rating plan and pre- 
sided at a symposium meeting on this 
subject conducted last year by Risk Re- 
search. He was also active in the run- 
ning of last week’s luncheon meeting on 
property life insurance staged by the 
same organization. A sincere speaker, 
Mr. Miller has appeared at agency gath- 
erings, notably the annual convention of 
the New England Agents’ Association 
at Bretton Woods, N. H., a year ago. 

Skilled in accounting and _ statistical 
subjects, well versed in management 
problems, Mr. Miller first spent eleven 
years in railroad work with the Illinois 
Central engaged in operating and con- 
struction accounting. Later he became 
contract accountant in the controller’s 
office and then assistant statistician in 
the office of the operating vice-presi- 
dent. For the next seven years he was 
in charge of accounting, legal and finan- 
cial activities—including insurance super- 
vision—for the Morse Dry Dock & Re- 
pair Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the 
largest ship repair yards on the Atlantic 
Coast. Following this experience Mr. 
Miller was for a time with the Ansonia 
Clock Co. in Brooklyn as controller and 
assistant general manager. 

The next phase in his career was as 
treasurer and chief executive of the J. C. 





A. VANeCOURT MILLER 


Haartz Co., New Haven, Conn., rubber 
manufacturers, which was followed by 
some special tax work with Courtland 
Palmer, law firm in New York. He was 
also on special assignment with Steven- 
son, Jordon & Harrison, management 
engineers, before joining the New York 
Herald Tribune five years ago. 

In all of these activities covering a 
20-year period Mr. Miller has either di- 
rectly handled insurance matters or had 
immediate supervision of this phase of 
management, 





Subsection 3 of Section 71 of the pro- 
posed revision provides: 

“Every insurer shall in all respects 
comply with the rates and with the 
rules affecting such rates, charges, cov- 
erages, forms of contracts, commissions 
and all other rules which were last filed 
with the Superintendent on such _in- 
surer’s behalf.” 

What “Rate” Includes 

As provided in Section 72: 

“The term ‘rate’ as used in this arti- 
cle shall include, as the context may 
require, either the consideration to be 
paid or charged for insurance contracts 
including guaranty or surety bonds, or 
any or all of the elements and factors 
forming the basis for the determination 
or application of the same, or both.” 

Subsection 3 of Section 74 of the pro- 
posed revision provides: 

“No authorized insurer, no licensed 
insurance agent, no employe or other 
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representative of an authorized insurer, 
and no licensed insurance broker ... 
shall pay or receive, as the case may be, 
a commission in connection with such 
insurance greater than the commission 
scale prescribed in such rules, or shall 
otherwise directly or indirectly pay or 
receive, as the case may be, compensa- 
tion in connection with such insurance, 
in violation of the commission rules ap- 
plicable to such risk or to such insur- 
ance.” 

Section 75 of the proposed revision 
provides for exemptions, penalties and 
judicial review. It sets forth that provi- 
sions of Sections 70 to 74, inclusive, 
“shall not apply to rates or premiums 
for life insurance . . . marine insurance, 
inland transportation insurance, or ma- 
rine protection and indemnity insurance, 
nor to any assessment co-operative fire 
insurance company . . .” 

Penalties for wilful violation range 
from $25 to $1,000 for each offense, or 
the Superintendent may order those 
found guilty to pay $100 for each of- 
fense in lieu of any other penalty pro- 
vided by law. 





Late News 


Martin W. Lewis, assistant manager, 
Towner Rating Bureau, will be chairman 
of the first conference of the Ohio fidel- 
ity bond production drive to be held in 
Columbus October 5 under the sponsor- 
ship of the Ohio Association of C. & 9. 
Managers. He was chairman of a sim- 
ilar drive in New York last Fall. 

* * * 


Wade Fetzer, Sr. president W. A: 
Alexander & Co., Chicago, and a great 
casualty agency leader, was honored 
September 28 at a Union League Club 
luncheon on his fortieth anniversary with 
the company. Among many activities he 
was founder and first president of the 
National Association of Casualty 
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‘Develop Faculty of Sincerely 


Liking People” Dunham Suggests 


American Surety Vice-President Gives Helpful Advice. on 
Contacting and Servicing Clients to Vermont 
Agents’ Association 


“Make a real effort to develop the 
faculty of sincerly liking people, pass up 
no opportunities to meet and re-meet 
people.” Such was the practical advice 
given by Col. Howard P. Dunham, vice- 
president, American Surety, to the Ver- 
mont Association of Insurance Agents 
assembled September 22 at Basin Har- 
bor, Vt. for its thirty-second annual 
meeting. Col. Dunham maintained that 


successful insurance agents find not only 
pleasure but profit in stepping out and 
getting acquainted with clients, his 
neighbors, his competitors, and that it 
was through organizations like the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
and the various state agents’ associations 
that a real opportunity is afforded for 
agents to rub elbows with each other 
and meet and talk over their various 
problems with others in the same busi- 
ness as themselves. Such personal con- 
tacts are a great deal more valuable than 
listening to speeches or reading books 
though each of these has its place,” he 
said. 
Understanding Between Agent 
and Company 

The speaker also emphasized that a 
real acquaintance and understanding be- 
tween the agent and his company 1s most 
worthwhile, The more he knows of its 
financial condition, the management, the 
reserve and underwriting policies, the 
more efficiently will he be able to run 
his own business and service his clients. 
“Every agent wants to represent good 
companies who can be depended upon to 
adequately service their clients both be- 
fore and after claims arise,” he said. 
“In like manner the conscientious agent 
is anxious to maintain a favorable record 
with his companies. With this in mind 
he will not endeavor to force the ac- 
ceptance of substandard and extra-haz- 
ardous risks in contradiction to well de- 
fined and sound underwriting policies. 
After all this insurance business is a 
partnership between the company and 
the agent and each owes the other the 
fullest measure of understanding and co- 
operation.” 

Although the value of a close acquaint- 
ance with clients and prospective clients 
is obvious and fundamental, Col. Dun- 
ham said that a surprisingly large num- 
ber of agents merely send along the 
renewal policies each year and have no 
other contact with many of their clients. 
He called attention to an interesting sur- 
vey made recently by a large publishing 
house to determine the reasons for selec- 
tion of insurance companies by the pub- 
lic. From questionnaires sent to 600 
luyers of insurance it was found that 
the vast majority replied that they se- 
lected their tompany because they had 
confidence in its agents. “This is a great 
compliment, at the same time a tremend- 
ous responsibility to measure up to,” he 
eclared. 


Servicing Policyholders 
Col. Dunham felt that the value to the 
agent of 
‘ts cannot be too strongly stressed. It 
Pape the agent better acquainted with 
pes needs of the policyholder, and con- 
ey: with the policyholder himself. 
develops inestimable good will and 


adequately servicing policyhold-- 


what is so important to the agent, name- 
ly, the policyholder’s confidence. 

’ Continuing he said: “It is also a well 
known rule that the agent should always 
anticipate the needs of his client; in 
other words, be one jump ahead of the 
client in recommending adequate cover- 
age for new hazards to which he may 
become exposed in the ordinary course 
of his business. If he recommends a cer- 
tain coverage and his recommendation 
is not accepted by the client, should a 
loss occur later on, the agent is on record 
as having suggested the insurance and 
consequently he has not lost prestige but 
on the contrary has increased the con- 
fidence of his client in him. However, if, 
on the other hand, the loss occurs before 
the agent has thought of his client’s 
exposure from such hazard and recom- 
mended adequate coverage, then the 
client most certainly will feel that he has 
not had the advice in insurance matters 
that he deserves. Then again, the agent 
must, while recommending adequate cov- 
erage, see to it that his client is not 
overinsured and is not paying for some- 
thing that he does not need. To have a 
client overinsured can be just as costly 
to the agent in loss of confidence and 
business as to have him underinsured. 

“In talking with a friend the other 
day, I learned that while he had taken 
out very large automobile public liability 
limits on his two cars, he had not pro- 
vided himself with non-ownership and 
drive other car coverage, which he really 
needed. An explanation of his exposure 
and the coverage offered was sufficient to 
convince him that he should buy this in- 
surance, and he was appreciative for my 
having called it to his attention.” 

Discuss Insurance Before Renewal 

As a buyer of insurance Col. Dunham 
has always wondered why his agents, in- 
stead of communicating with him before 
renewing outstanding insurance, merely 
send him the renewal policies in the mail 
with, of course, the bill attached. He 
said: “It seems to me that the agent is 
overlooking a real opportunity to further 
his acquaintance with his client by not 
calling and discussing his insurance with 
him before he renews it. Furthermore, 
by not doing so, he has no way of know- 
ing whether conditions have changed so 
that his client is overinsured or under- 
insured. This, of course, may not be 
necessary in every case; but there can 
be no disputing the fact that unless the 
agent does make these periodical surveys 
of his client’s needs, he is not looking 
after his client’s interests. Changes in 
the insurance business, particularly with 
respect to bond policy forms and cover- 
age, are rapid and require constant study 
to keep on top of the new trends in our 
business so that we can give up-to-date 
advice to our clients. 

In closing his helpful talk Col. Dunham 
stressed the value of loss prevention 
work saying that “the insured is better 
served if his losses are prevented, rather 
than paid.” He said that the agent must 
get acquainted with the market for 
bonds and policies if he is to succeed, 
and backed up his statement by pointing 
to the great undeveloped market for 
fidelity bonds, forgery bonds, burglary 
and robbery, plate glass, public liability, 
elevator insurance, for the small and 
medium sized mercantile and industrial 
firms and corporations. 


Hallowell Succeeding 
Mooney in Aetna C. & S. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS SERVICE 


Will Take Over Management of Casualty 
Agency Department Which Was 
Held by Predecessor 


As announced by President Morgan 
B. Brainard of the Actna Life and Affi- 
liated Companies Secretary C. G. Hallow- 
ell is to take over management of the 
Aetna’s casualty agency department pre- 





HALLOWELL 


Cc... & 
viously administered by Vice-President 
W. L. Mooney, retired. 

Mr. Hallowell has been with the Aetna 
organization since 1912. His first appoint- 
ment was as superintendent of the fideli- 
ty and surety department of the Aetna’s 
Indianapolis office. In 1914 he was made 
manager of the central Michigan terri- 
tory with headquarters at Lansing, and 
three years later was appointed manager 
of the New Orleans office. 

In 1919 Mr. Hallowell was called to the 
home office to serve as assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies under Mr. Mooney, 
who was then agency secretary. Four 
years later when Mr. Mooney was made 
vice-president, Mr. Hallowell was made 
assistant secretary, and in 1925 was elect- 
ed to his present office of secretary. 

Mr. Hallowell, while actively engaged 
in the more or less detailed problems of 
agency management, has also done much 
to organize and promote the Aetna’s edu- 
cational program in the casualty and 
surety lines, The Aetna’s risk analysis 
plan has also held his interest and sup- 
port since its inception. To him is due 
a large measure of credit for develop- 
ment of this successful method of ser- 
vicing Aetna policyholders. 

Secretary Hallowell is highly esteemed 
for his thorough knowledge of the cas- 
ualty and surety business and for his 
sound judgment on all related matters. 
A staunch advocate of the American 
Agency System he has on many occa- 
sions written and spoken in support of 
higher standards of qualification for in- 
surance agents, 





EXPANDS IN N. J. 


American Casualty of Reading is now 
writing workmen’s compensation and 
employers’ liability lines in the State 
of New Jersey. 


B. H. CONKLING DEAD 





One of Original Partners in Great 
Chicago Agency of Conkling, Price 
& Webb; Was Retired 
Benjamin H. Conkling, one of the 
original partners in the Chicago agency 
firm of Conkling, Price & Webb, passed 
away last Sunday after a brief illness. 
He had retired from active business 
fifteen years ago. His connection with 
Conkling, Price & Webb dates back to 
1893, two years after he came to Chicago 
from Newburgh, N. Y., and he helped 
to launch and build the firm which is 
now recognized as one of the largest 
and best of casualty general agencies in 
Chicago. Mr. Conkling is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Ann Conkling. He was 
a charter member of the Chicago Ath- 
letic Association and a member of the 

South Shore Country Club. 


Army Officer Guest Speaker 
Of Los Angeles A.&H. Club 


Col. A. W. Roshe, chief of staff, 
Ninety-first division, who served as um- 
pire of the various U. S. Army ma- 
neuvers held last August at San Luis 
Obispo, was the guest speaker at the 
September luncheon meeting of the Los 
Angeles Accident & Health Managers’ 
Club. President C. H. Thrift, of 
Behrendt-Levy Insurance Agency, was 
the presiding officer and E. F, Hanson, 
immediate past president, introduced 
the speaker. Col. Roshe briefly dis- 
cussed the growth and development of 
military organizations of the United 
States during the past twenty-one 
years. 





PASS ACTUARIAL EXAMS 





Seven to Be Admitted to Casualty 
Actuarial Society as Associates; 
Two New Fellows 
Having successfully completed the ex- 
aminations for associateship the follow- 
ing students of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society will be enrolled at the annual 
meeting November 18-19 Jarvis Farley, 
Massachusetts Bonding; Eli Grossman, 
Morris Koloditzky, William Lassow, Ed- 
uard H. Minor, Robert J. Myers, and 
Donald M. Wood, Jr., who is the son 
of Donald M. Wood of Childs & Wood, 

Chicago general agents. 

John A. Mills, Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty, Chicago, and George I. Sha- 
piro, New York Insurance Department, 
both Associates in the Society, have suc- 
cessfully passed the examinations for 
Fellowship and they will be admitted as 
Fellows of the Society at the annual 
meeting. 





Occidental Life Enters 
Commercial A. & H. Field 


The Occidental Life of California has 
recently entered the commercial A. & H. 
field and has issued eleven new accident 
and health policies. Standard policy 
forms and rates recommended by the 
Bureau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters have been adopted, but the 
Occidental has added a few features of 
its own including a thirty-one-day grace 
period for premium payments and “Guar- 
anteed reduction coupons” which sub- 
stantially reduce all premiums after the 
first year. 

In making its debut into this field the 
Occidental has prepared a series of new 
advertising folders with the theme of 
“Emergency Money”—the need for it 
and how each policy in the series pro- 
vides it. So-called “salemakers,” they 
may be used in two ways: as preapproach 
by mail with an accompanying letter or 
as demonstration forms in the interview. 
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Insurance 


Physicians’ Liability 


Becomes Too Hazardous 


COURT PROCEDURES CHANGING 


Hugh D. Combs Opposes Trend Toward 
Placing Malpractice in Ordinary 
Negligence Class 


In a paper on. professional liability 
insurance on physicians, surgeons and 
dentists, Hugh I). Combs, vice-president 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
pointed out the increasing difficulty in 
writing that class. He quoted Justice 
Holmes who said: “The law embodies 
the story of the nation’s development 
through many centuries, and it cannot 
be dealt with as if it contained only the 
axioms and corollaries of a book of 
mathematics.” 

“In accordance with this doctrine,” said 
Mr. Combs, “it may be that the preva- 
lence of social legislation has militated 
unduly against physicians and dentists 
Certainly, it is a fact that insurance for 
these men has become increasingly ex- 
pensive; and in a number of sections, 
notably the Pacific Coast, it is difficult 
to write professional liability insurance 
Some companies refuse to write it at all 

Taft’s Famous Opinion 

“Perhaps the most quoted opinion on 
the subject of malpractice is that of 
Iudee Taft in Ewing et al vs. Goode, 
78 Fed. 422. Judge Taft said: ‘Plaintiff, 
to recover, must show bv affirmative 
evidence, first, that defendant was un- 
skilful or negligent; and second, that 
his want of skill or care caused injury 

plaintiff. A physician is not a war 
rantor of cures 


How Trend Has Changed 


‘To illustrate the modern trend, forty 
vears after Judge Taft's opinion, the 
Supreme Court of Washington, in Gross 
v. Partlo decided June 1, 1937, 68 
Pac (2d) 1034, lays down such proposi 
tions as these: (1) The fact that a sub 
sequent operation was necessary, while 
not in itself sufficient to take the case 
to the jury, was some —— of negli- 


ence. (2) There are instances where 
facts alone prove saul rence, and = ex- 
pert testimony is not necessary. (3) It 
is not necessary that stir neck ebt hs be 


proved by direct, pdsitive evidence, and 
it may be proved by a chiin of circum- 
stances from which the ultimate fact is 
reasonably and naturally inferable (4) 
The Court concludes that the evidonce 
created a chain of circumstances from 
vhich the jury had a right to infer neg 
ivenct¢ 


Duty of Law Courts 


“The statute of limitations sometimes 
plays a considerable part in protecting 


the physician. A number of states have 


one or two year statutes of limitations 
for bringing malpractice actions. Most 
courts have held that the statute begins 
to run from the date of the alleged 
necligent act 

“Physicians and dentists are entitled 


to the protection of the law. They must 
be able to carry on with modern meth- 
ds. It remains for us, as lawyers, and 
for our courts, to assure our profession- 

brethren that they may proceed with 
confidence that their legal rights will 
be protected.” 

Mir Combs felt that some effort 


hould be made to standardize practice 
ind procedure and the law in connec 

tion with malpractice, and he submitted 
for consideration the question of wheth- 

er the Bar should discourage the ap 
narent trend it me jurisdictions to 
liberalize the rules of evidence which 
nince malpractice cases essentially in 
the estegory f ordinary negligence 
as 
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Section Meeting of American 


Skutt Urges Coordination of Effort 


‘B 


Between Company and Trial Counsel 


Relations between the home office trial or settlement. 


and trial counsel were well handled by “The home office should keep in touch 


V. J. Skutt, counsel Mutual Benefit with the case until final determin: 


Health & Accident Association, Omaha, and should promptly forward any 
in a paper read before the Insurance data or applicable authorities —v 
Section, American Bar Association, in come to it from any source. 


ition 
later 
vhich 


convention in Kansas City, September Function of Trial Counsel 
28. Summarizing the function of the As to function of trial counsel Mr. 
home office, Mr. Skutt said in part: Skutt observed: “Promptly acknowledge 
“If the case involves sufficient and receipt of the file. Advise the home of- 
the locale is a rural community, refer fice of any adverse decisions in your 
the matter to the district or state coun- own state or circuit on the questions 
sel to supervise the trial and select as- involved. Keep the home office informed 
sociate local counsel Advise the home office fully of any 
“Place the complete file with all re- practical matters that may enter into 


lating data and the home office should the case. Remember that in many _ in- 
see that this is conveved to the trial stances cases involving close questions 


lawyer. are referred to you, not necessarily to 
“The home office should keep in try, but to reduce to a finality. 

touch with the case until final termina- “Close cooperation and coordination 

tion and should promptly forward any of effort between the trial counsel and 


later data or applicable authorities the home office are two of the most im- 


which come to it from any source. portant factors in the success of insur- 
“Cover by separate letter or state- ance litigation. This calls for the thought 
nent recommendations relative to the of the company as well as the lawyer.’ 


Bar’s Responsibility bstenPry Region, cases. The speaker con- 
For Auto Death Rate “The American people are being given 


i lesson in special privilege and une 


" ‘ » justice that will seriously affect 
AMERICAN CURSE TICKET ‘FIX reaction to any attack on our t 


Judge Guthnecht a Chicage Found tional democratic principles. I have 
——— ee sees — and political control in Comm 

g ns mse Ie 

; , ( alarm on: ‘actice in our c 

Judwe Joba Gutknecht, Chicago, told mut alarm on any practice in our cx 
the Insurance Section of the Ame rican 


qual 
then 
radi- 


> seen 
too much of modern methods of social 


nist, 


“ascist and Nazi countries, to look with- 


urts 


which makes a mockery of those prin- 


~ yet ciples of equality before the law and 
Bar Association in session in Kansas City a a oe yg gy tec The prin 
: . s oe oO one. Se - 
September 28 that in his opinion failure : zai . 
ciples have been mocked and are daily 
to curb the increasing traffic death rate : ‘ 
. being ignored while the bar as a _ pro- 
has as its primary cause the prevalanc: , . rT 
: fessional group stands by, inactive. The 


of the “fix” in traffic cases; the feeling 
throughout America that traffic cases 
are matters for special privilege, undue 
influence and “seeing the judge”. Mr 
Gutknecht’s subject was “Traffic anc 


trial courts—and if the foundatior 
the judicial system—the people’s inf 


Supreme Court of the land is but a 
few steps from the trial lawyer and the 


1 of 
erior 


Civic Responsibility’, He declared that po be Peesem, _ long eet ae ee 
murder and mayhem by automobile ac — ame FERRO! RNS COUREENEm. OF ON 
y Sue Se Bi irermrvat citizens for the whole judicial system. 
count for the largest financial and = so- : 
cial losses of society, and added 200,000 Tickets a Year 
“Responsibility of the Bench and Bar When Judge Gutknecht took over the 
and their national, state and local asso Traffic Court in Chicago in 1934 the 
ciations for the ever increasing death city was issuing 200,000 traffic tickets 
rate has never been adcquately recog- t year, 90% of which were fixed or 
nized. Feeling that a recognition of this ignored, or taken care of illegally. He 
responsibility will result in) something got no help from the Bar so turned 
being done about it. | want to under to the citizens through use of the radio 
core that responsibility both to the law- He put the Traffic Court on the air tell- 
vers of the Insurance Section and ing the public the ‘fix’ was out and the 
through them to the American Bar As- tickets were enforced In two weeks 
sociation as a whole.” he knew the fight was won. the re- 
sponse of the citizens was so direct and 


Close to Supreme Court 


Judge Gutknecht observed also that rate was cut by 200 lives. He contin 
key to the lack of social control can “T believe we should re-examine 


helpful. In one year the traffic death 


ued: 
our 


be found in the indifferent attitude canons on courtroom broadcasting May- 


taken by the public and by the legal be I had other alternatives in Chic 


ago 


pvefession to strict and honest enforce- Then again, maybe I did not As a 
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just a couple of non-belligerent armies hacking at each other. 
Maiming—killing—in the same wanton fashion as many of our 
modern peaceful industries who cry—“non-preventable because of 
inherent hazards.” 

Tommy rot! With few exceptions Casualty Loss Control can 
produce a normal profitable experience on any risk! 


For information call or write to 


Globe Building—N: k = * 
5.W.A.ZELIPH, Ime,  "Sntuatee? 
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ar Ass 


"hs 
judge trying to be just and CONSCientigg, 
| used a departure from judicial tradi. 
lions that (I leave it to any Chicag 
»bservor) imereased§ civic honesty 


; nis an 
judicial efficiency. If that be true Our 
canons need revision. If broadcastin, 


and other modern departures are not 
be considered, IT leave again to the Ba; 
\ssociation the question of how we ap 
to solve the problem of ticket ‘fixip 
and special icine in the traffic cours 
and then, in all courts. 

“My experience in Chicago has taugh; 
me that the American citizen will take 
his medicine for a law violation, an 
take it cheerfully, as long as he knows 
that the court is on the square an 
that the ‘fix’ is out. That reaction | 
have found uniform among my felloy 
men. It speaks volumes both for th 
fairness of their civic attitude and their 
inherent belief in democratic methods 

“It is the duty of the bench and bar 
to lead that attitude in the right diree- 
tion and where there exists a conditio; 
of dishonest law enforcement and _ spe. 
cial privilege in our court rooms th 
bar can no more escape the respons. 
bility for it than can the bench. That 
responsibility is there looking the Amer. 
can Bar Association squarely in the fac 
as it is squarely facing the local groups, 
and usually facing them in vain.” 


R. H. Kastner 


(Continued from Page 14) 


the insured,’ insurer could not maintain 
an equity suit after the insured’s death 
during the contestable period, if. its 
clause were upheld. However, to be on 
the safe side, company should file equity 
suit to protect its own interests, for the 
court might decide that the statute was 
controlling and that a contest must be 
initiated during the period. At any rate 
after a ruling the matter would be res 
judicata 


Amended Type of Clause 


“In those jurisdictions permitting the 
amended type of clause (‘within lifetime 
of insured’ phrase), either by express 
statutory language, or where no incon- 
testable provision prescribed by statute 
if the insurer issues a policy containing 
the amended clause, clearly no equity suit 
would lie after the death of the insured, 
and, in fact, any suit by insurer must 
necessarily be brought during the in- 
sured’s lifetime 

“In jurisdictions requiring, or, better, 
permitting, the use of the ‘amended’ type 
of clause, if insurer does not see fit to 
adopt the amended type of clause, no 
objection to this deviation would seen 
warranted, since the language of the 
policy, thus made more favorable to the 
insured, would control, and an cquity 
suit would be maintainable ; contrariwis¢, 
if insurer, under such circumstances, per 
mits the contestable period to expir 
without a ‘contest,’ its right to defense 
has disappeared, in those jurisdictions 
where the majority rule prevails 


Where Minority Rule Is Used 


“As an exception to the above para 
eraph there is the ‘minority’ rule, ap- 
narently observed only in the state courts 
of Minnesota (which is unchanged, as 10 

‘fect, even by the statutory amendment 
in 1925 permitting use of the ‘amended 
type of clause). There, in any event, 
death suspends operation of the clause 
and no equity action would lie, unless 
brought during the insured’s lifetime 
and within the contestable period. 

“The Federal rule holds that under 
the ordinary type of clause, death does 
not suspend operation of the clause 
Under the amended type of clause, 1 
equity action would seemingly lie in 


Federal court, except as to actions 10f 


cancellation of disability or double 1 


demnity benefits where that incontesta 


bility exception is authorized in a givel 
state, and such a provision is incorporal- 
ed in the contract.” 
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Occupational Disease 
Covered in Symposiurr 


pAPERS READ AT BAR MEETING 


Situation in Illinois, Operation of North 
Carolina Act and Costs To 
Industry Covered 


Occupational diseases was onc of the 
imely round table discu sions on the 
Insurance Section program of the \mer- 
can Bar Association convention in Kan- 
eas City this week. This discussion cen- 
" ; which should 
for compensation to 


around provisions 


tered é 

appear 1il statutes 
aj t | 
employes disabled on account of occu- 
tt} . 


national disease and provisions which 
should not be a part of such statutes 
Sneakers included Veter J \ngsten, 
chairman, Industrial Commission of Ilh- 
ois: J. Dewey Dorsett, of the North 
Carolina Industrial Commission, and 
Henry D. Saver, casualty manager, A 


Execu 





sociation of Casualty & Surety 

ti who is a former Industrial Com 
sioner of New York State Hich 

spots of their addresses are a follows 


Angsten on Illinois Situation 
Mr. Angsten 


nal disease 


reviewed the occup’- 
situation in) [linois in 
uch detail and noted that it was not 
the legislative intent to cover such dis- 
mpensation act. He 
that at one time the situation 
aggravated by claims of 
and the insurance car 
liability under the work- 
and the occu- 

pational diseases act distinct and 
separate unrelated. The insurances 
arriers submitted — te the Industrial 
for approval, forms of en- 
attempting to definitely ex- 

clude from under the provisions of the 
standard workmen’s compensation policy 
liability covering all occupational dis- 
ses and particularly those arising out 
to silica and asbestos. Such 
rsements submitted to the at- 
torney general and he held that any en- 
lorsement attempting to limit or modify 
the hability of an employer created un 
ler the provisions of Sec. 2 of the oc 


upational diseases act void 


eases under the c 
bserved 
n Illinois 
the employers 
riers that the 
men’s compensation act 


Was 


were 


and 
and 


Commission, 


lorsements 


f exposure 
nd were 


Was 


Compulsory Assignment 


Mr. Angsten said also that failure on 
the part of insurance carriers to issu 
licles covering occupational diseases 


under the voluntary plan, to- 
gether with the fear of the insurance 
arricrs because of the broad provisions 
f Sec. 6 of the workmen’s occupational 
s act contributed in a large meas- 
he enactment of the compulsory 


overTart 





nment bill. He explained operation 
mpulsory assignment act passed 
legislature in July of this vear 

ind said, “Both the occupational dis- 
eases law and the compulsory assign- 
nt law enacted within the past year 


Hiinois should prove practicable. The 
experience that we will cather during 
the next few years will determin 
Whether or not there are any provisions 
m either or both of these laws that will 
require statutory remedy. We look for- 
ward to both laws operating with a de- 


cided degree of success 


Dorsett on N. C. Law 
Mr. Dorsett’s paper was on the occu- 
ational disease situation from the point 


of view of practical administrative ex- 
perience with an existing law. He fea- 
ured the North Carolina law, saying in 
part 


“In North Carolina occupational dis- 
as€s are synonymous with silicosis and 
asbestosis, The ‘run of mine’ occupa- 
tonal disease in our state is not a prob- 
€m at all. Out of our experience ws 


have made some discoveries. So many 
conflicting statements have been made 
about disease contracted in. th: ‘dusty 


rades that many persons have become 
onfused silicosis and asbestosis 


1. Since 
“f€ genuine occupational diseases which 
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Symposium Speaker 





SAYER 


HENRY D 


present nearly all the difficulties pre- 
sented in all other occupational diseascs, 
much of what I shall have to say will 
be drawn from our experience with 
those two diseases but will be equally 
applicable to occupational diseases 1 
veneral 


Essential Features of Law 

“Occupational disease in North Caro- 
lina stands administratively on the 
same footing as does the administration 
of accident compensation. Our act was 
passed in 1935 and we have operated 
successfully under it. I will discuss the 
provisions which I believe should be in- 


corporated in any occupational disease 
law. 

“I believe that primary emphasis 
should be placed on legislation to pr 
vide for prevention of occupational dis- 
ease. | believe that it is absolutely es 


sential to make provision for some kind 
of impartial medical Of much 
importance is the physical examination 
of applicants for work in those places 
where there may be a silica dust hazard 

“Our law will be amended to provide 
that no liability is te 


set-up 


attach to emplov- 


+ 


ers until after an employe has been a 
work for some reasonable period, say 
sixty or ninety days. We feel that the 
plea that the subject of occupational 


disease is so complicated that it cannot 
be administered by a board or commis- 
s10n composed of persons not medically 


trained is not founded on fact. We d 
believe that a provision for a medical 
board or advisory medical committee 1s 
a very important one in any type f 


silicosis act 


Employes, employers and 
the medical [ 


profession all have confi- 
dence in our present set-up 

“T believe that there should be 
pulsory coverage for silicosis and asbes- 


com- 


tosis in the compensation acts of all 
states. There is no sound reason for 
eranting an election with respect to sili- 


cosis compensation differing from such 
elective provisions in the law of any 
state. Election prevents preventive ef- 
forts, as it invites unfair competition 
within an industry 
“Disabled employes on account of oc- 
cupational diseases should be eranted 
the same compensation as those disabled 
in an accidental injury 
Removal of Employes 
“Sometimes we find that an employe 
for his own benefit ought to be removed 
If we find no tuberculosis associated 
with his occupational disease, and if the 
employe desires to remain in the indus 
try, we permit him to do so but require 


him to waive a part of the compensa 
tion benefits 
“Tt is fundamental in law that the 


equitable adjustment of claims involve a 


Better Law | Needed On 
Surety Joint Control 


KISSAM TELLS BAR MEMBERS 


Explains Improvements That Would 
Result From Enactment of Proposed 
Uniform Legislation 


Need for additional legislation was 
urged by Leo T. Kissam, New York, be- 
fore the Insurance Section of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association at Kansas City Sep. 
tember 28 in a paper on “Joint Con 
trol by Sureties”. He said that in every 


judicial opinion condemning joint con 


trol of trust funds by sureties, it has 
been argued that the practice is con- 
trary to public policy. In some cases, 


however, the courts suggested that the 
practice could not be permitted without 
an act of the legislature. The present 
unfortunate state of law, he continued, 
‘an only be removed by the enactment 

f a uniform law permitting sureties t 
exercise joint control of trust funds 
ind until all the states enact such a law 
it must be anticipated that the existing 
inconsistencies in the law will continue 
is additional decisions are made. 

Text of Model Bill 

Presenting an argument for a model 
bill to provide for a uniform law Mr 
Kissam said in part: 

“During the past year the committe: 
m fidelity and surety insurance law of 
the Insurance Section of the American 
Bar Association considered the problems 
of joint control, and concluded that ex- 
isting conditions can best be corrected 
by the enactment of a uniform law 
\fter examination of existing legislation 
the committee found that the following 
proposed statute would be the most sat- 
isfactory one 

It shall be lawful for any party of 
whom a bond, undertaking or other 
obligation is required, to agree with 
ni 


surety or sureties for the deposit 


have in our law a lim- 


vears for silicosis and 


nt. We 
itation thre 

asbestosis as against one 
dental injuries and occupational diseas« 
ther than silicosis and asbestosis. What 
is an equitable time limitation ranks in 
importance with what is a= safe 
concentration. It study 








vear for acci- 


dust 


de scrves 


Minimum Exposure Period 


“Only sixteen states compensate f 
silicosis. The minimum exposure period 
deals with a problem more imaginary 


than real. It is a phantom apparently 
visible by reason of the peculiar gov- 
ernmental set-up of forty-eight states 
The minimum state exposure period 
tends to limit the opportunity of em 


ploves secking employment in the: 
states. It may seriously affect the rights 
f those engaged in dusty vocations. I 
think the idea of minimum state ex 
posure period should be discarded as 





coverace be comes 
unitorm preven- 
into eftect 


soon as compensation 
general and reasonably 
tive measures have been put 
in all the states 

“If pre-employment examinations are 
to accomplish the intended purpose pen- 
ilties for false statements as to material 
facts concerning medical 
ccupational history are necessary 
Whether such penalty should completels 


previous 


bar a claim or effect only a reducti 
in benefits is debatable 

“The law should provide for the 
moval of workers found with active pul 
monary tuberculosis and silicesis fron 
the employment. Such workers should 
be granted suitable compensation and 
proper medical care, 

Effective Date of Act 

“Another serious problem t be 
worked out in any legislative plan is, 
when shall the act take effect, particn 


larly as to payment of compensation f 

’ ther disease which is 
contracted over a long period of time? 
Strange as it may seem, since enactment 


silicosis or any 


all moneys and assets for 
which he and his surety or sureties 
are or may be held responsible, witl 
a bank, savings banks, safe-deposit or 
trust company, authorized by law t 
do business as such, or with other de 
pository approved by the court or a 
judge thereof, if such deposit is other 
wise proper, for the safekeeping there- 
of, and in such manner as to prevent 
the withdrawal of such money or as- 


f any or 


sets or any part thereof, without the 
written consent of such surety or sure 
ties, or an order of court, or a judge 
thereof made on such notice to such 
surety or sureties as such court o1 
judge may direct; provided, howe 

that such agreement shall not in any 
manner release from or change the 


liability of the principal sureties as 





established by the terms of the said 

bond 

‘The effect of this model bill is three 
fold. It will constitute a declaratio: i 
public policy in any state where it is 
enacted and thus in one stroke dest 
the argument that the exercise of joint 
control over trust funds by sureties 
legal 

“The proposed bill will immediately 
meet those decisions extending the lia- 
bility of the fiduciary and the surety in 
cases of the loss of bank deposits 


through bank 


n 
1D 
a 


terest 


failure 

“The bill meets the 
ent that joint control a 
rive the courts of contro 
dministered under their 


general argu- 

rangements d 
ver the trust 

supervision 





e. 


Century of Inactivity 
“No subject is of more universal in 
than the pr 


trust funds But more than a century 
has passed since the subject of joint 
control by sureties was first consider« 

and in the past fifty years this subject 
has had but scant attentio1 It is now 
to be hoped that within a reasonable 
time due consideration will be given b 


a 


t our s CoOsis law ( i\« 1 Cla 
tively few cla s 1 diseases contr t 
ed in the dusty trades, and the cost has 
beer relatiy nsignificant the 
amazement, I think, of our insurar 
carriers. North Carolina employer I 
sisted that the legislature write into 
compensation act for upat i] 
ases provisions recognizing accrue 
bi tv Fron 4 id 1 st t Ve 
] t it certainiyv si ifies ad t 

n of the law 

“The North ¢ na act 1 te 

vered every person em eC 

1 Insurance tes were mad 
ney The cost t the mploye has 
been } hibiti Ins ance npat 
have had juarre h tl s 
Regardless of the legal aspect as t 
etroactive ecature t se s 

‘ avoid it 

Sayer Discusses Costs 

Unrestricted workmen's compensa 
benefits f lustrial diseases ‘ st 
\merican industry seven times as > 
is compensation for industrial accident 
t was indicated by Het D. Sa o1 
the Association of Casualty & Suret 
Executives, who presented a review 
recent legislation or ccupational dis 
eases 

The threat of enormous cost 
lustry, Mir SavVeT ] inted ul, irises 
t the enactment ind interpretats 

ts alled “all inclusive” statutes ¢ 
ering <¢ pensation for ccupation 
liseases. “If industry now regards 

St t compensation tor acc! lents 
typical occupational diseases as a he: 
burden, what will be the effect when 
workers come t realize the pit 

line fs Cc ess?” he aske 1 

Citi S] c examples \ S 

| ed that a court ir stion 
he New Y k law le es s \ 

n ibk t exploita S is 
? st al . . ( 
K I istry s b vhte 






ll of the state legislatures to enact 


nt f the model bill 











per administration of 


on this subject.” 
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Mr. Sayer said, in states where recent 
legislation on occupational diseases has 
restricted compensation benefits to dis- 
eases named in the statutes. Those 
named include diseases of known indus- 
trial origin, and eliminate those common 
to mankind in general. Progressive leg- 
islation of this kind has recently been 
enacted in Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Rhode Island, Mr. Sayer reported. 
These should have a strong influence in 
other states yet to enact laws, he said. 

Mr. Sayer presented the following 
questions for attending lawyers to 
study: “Is compensation about to be 
transformed by occupational disease 
cover from its old and recognized form 
into something quite different? Is it to 
become a mere social agency for the re- 
lief of distress, regardless of the real 
liability of the employer for the condi- 
tions of illness? Is industry destined to 
take care of workers during their wak- 
ing day, regardless of whether death or 
disability arises from accident of sick- 
ness, simply because of the fact of em- 
ployment? Who then will take care of 


industry—for it will indeed be sick? Is 
it not high time for careful thinking 
along these lines and reasonable pre- 


caution ?” 





LAW ENFORCEMENT VITAL 
Automobile a Committee of 
American Bar Believes This to Be 
Key to Accident Problem 


One of the most active committees of 
the Insurance Section of the American 
Sar Association is that on automobile 
insurance law whose chairman, Royce G. 
Rowe, urged in his report that attention 
be focused on the vital importance of 
better and more uniform enforcement of 
traffic codes and all other laws designed 
to promote safe driving. He empha- 
sized: “The problem must be attacked 
in the schools and in the operation of 
great commercial fleets through educa- 
tion and training of drivers; highways, 
road crossings and traffic arrangements 
in metropolitan areas must be designed 
in accordance with the best engineering 
advice with reference to accidental pre- 
vention. 

“But in addition to the use of all facil- 
ities for the education of drivers, and in 
addition to the utilization of engincer- 
ine skill in the routing of traffic, there 
still remains the vital factor of law en- 
forcement. All students of the problem 
are agreed on this. They all now recog- 
nize that it does no good to train and 
educate drivers and rearrange traffic 
conditions unless the compliance of the 
driving public is secured through proper 
discipline of those who disregard the 
safety lessons embodied in modern traf- 
fic codes 

“Consideration of the relation hetween 
the promotion of safer driving and the 
proper enforcement of traffic codes has 
convinced your committee that th: 
achievement of the latter promises bet- 
ter results than any other single method 
of attacking the problem.” 





Casualty Committee 

The committee on casualty insurance 
law in its report, presented by Chairman 
M. B. Kennedy, outlined how convention 
subjects were picked in advance. A 
program sub-committee whose member- 
ship included Hugh D. Combs, United 
States F. & G., met in Washington, D.C., 
May 4 and selected the three convention 
subjects: Professional liability insurance 
on physicians, surgeons and dentists; 
products liability insurance, and the 
joinder of the insurance carrier as a 
party defendant. These were treated by 
experts in this week’s round table meet- 
ing and are reviewed elsewhere 





Surety Committee 
Considerable time was given by the 
committee on fidelity and surety insur- 
ance law, headed by Prentiss E. Reeder, 
to the preparation of a model bill on 





A. T. Vanderbilt Slated 
To Head Amer. Bar Ass’n. 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt, well known at- 
torney of Newark, N. J., is slated to be- 
president of 


come the American Bar 





ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 


\ssociation at the closing session today 
of the convention at Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. Vanderbilt has served as chairman 
of the association’s insurance law sec- 
tion and the budget committee and is a 
member of the executive committee and 
the board of governors. He has also 
been active in the New Jersey State 
Bar Association. He has handled a con- 
siderable amount of fire insurance litiga- 
tion for companies and some years ago 
helped to organize the Public Fire of 
Newark. At present he is Essex county 
counsel, having held that post since 1922. 
Mr. Vanderbilt is 49 years of age. 


uniform state laws in cooperation with 
a special committee appointed by the 
commissioners’ association. The model 
bill was approved by the ‘section at its 
meeting last year. Messrs. John A. Luhn, 
Fidelity & Deposit vice-president, and 
Austin J. Lilly, Maryland Casualty gen- 
eral counsel, were designated to serve 
on a special sub-committee. The latest 
suggestion in regard to the model bill 
is that it be separated into two bills and 
that some further consideration be given 
to the last clause of the bill providing for 
the release of corporate sureties on pub- 
lic officials’ bonds. The active support of 
the Association of C. & S. Executives in 
behalf of the model bill is being sought. 


POWERS OF NEW BOARD 

Chapter 819, effective July 1, 1937, 
creates in the New York Department of 
Labor a Board of Standards and Appeals 
for performing all duties under the labor 
law which heretofore constituted part 
of the functions of the Industrial Board. 
This leaves the Industrial Board free to 
devote its entire time to the workmen’s 
compensation law functions. The Board 
of Standards and Appeals is empowered 
to adopt, amend and repeal rules em- 
bodied in the industrial codes by affirm- 
ative votes of two of its members. The 
approval of the Industrial Commissioner 
is not required to give effect to the 
members’ action. It has jurisdiction over 
testing and approval of materials, de- 
vices and apparatus, determination and 
charging of fees and allowance of varia- 
tions from requirements of the labor law 
and industrial codes. The chairman of 
the Board of Standards and Appeals is a 
member and vice-chairman of the Indus- 
trial Council. 





Outlook for Insurance 
Stocks Held Favorable 

ALL BRANCHES ARE INCLUDED 

Fire and Casualty “Underwriting Net 


Increases and Life Funds Invest- 
ment Situation Eases 





Insurance stocks are the subject of the 
current survey by Standard Statistics 
Co., Inc., of New York. Fire companies 
generally are said to report appreciable 
gains in premium volume. Automobile in- 
surance is responsible for a large part of 
that gain and other lines improved also 
The increase in premium volume is re- 
ported to have offset lower rate levels. 
Expenses have increased but are being 
absorbed in the larger premium volume. 
Fire losses for eight months this year 
are 4.7% lower than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1936. This has resulted in 
higher net underwriting profits and this 
condition is expected to be maintained 
for the remainder of this year. 

Larger premium volume results in 
more investment income. Some moderate 
declines are shown by some companies 
with more conservative investment poli- 
cies, reflecting a strong cash position and 
low returns on better grade securities. 
Second half income should be increased 
by year-end dividends. 

Casualty-Surety Companies 

The sharp upward trend in underwrit- 
ing profits of casualty companies last 
vear has been continued this year and is 
said to be particularly favorable. Premi- 
um volume is higher and aggregate losses 
lower. The longer term outlook is ob- 
scured by possibility of rate reductions 
but “net underwriting profits in 1937 at 
least should be unusually high.” The av- 


E. E. Cammack 


(Continued from Page 16) 


tlement options has increased from $5,- 
000,000 to $46,000,000, or some 800%. 
Last year alone $12,000,000 new money 
was left with the Aetna under settle- 
ment options. 


Money Left With Company 


The Aetna Life reduced its guaran- 
teed rate of interest on settlement op- 
tions from 3%% to 3% because of the 
large amounts of money being left with 
it. Some of this money may remain 
with the company for thirty or forty 
or fifty years, and no one can foretell 
the rate of interest that will be avail- 
able in the distant future. In life in- 
surance there are profits from mortal- 





ity and profits from loading available 
to offset losses arising from the fall 
in the rate of interest, but no such 


sources of profit are available in regard 
to money left on deposit. 

Similarly from ordinary single pre- 
mium annuities the company received 
about $1,000,000 in 1926 and nearly $%,- 
000,000 in 1936, and will do a still larger 
business this year. In 1926 it held $298,- 
000 of premiums paid in advance, while 
in 1936 this figure had risen to nearly 
$6,000,000. 

The Aetna Life now restricts the 
amounts of single premiums that it will 
accept and it has drastically reduced 
the rate of discount it allows on pre- 
miums paid in advance. 

Settlement Option Rules 
The company has amended its 


also 


rules in regard to settlement options, 
but not materially. It wants to give 
insureds every reasonable facility for 


tnaking in advance provision for income 
after their death to their dependents, 
but desires to avoid the making of com- 
plicated wills and the acceptance of 
money at a guaranteed rate of interest 
for an unreasonably long period of years. 
All the leading companies have adopted 
similar rules. Briefly, Aetna Life rules 
are as follows: 

It allows the insured, during his life- 
time, to elect payment of the proceeds 
of the policy under any of the optional 





erage casualty company probabil 
not show any important changes ip 
vestment earnings this year. 
Life Insurance Companies 

Production of new life insuranee § 
eight months of 1937 was 7.2% ahead of 
the same period of 1936. This increase jp 
new funds, as well as the large volume gf 
money received from continuing preg 
ums, provided life insurance companin' 
with large cash resources. As high-graa 
security prices decline, these funds cay 
be invested on a better yield basis, 
sizeable adjustments have already 
effected in premium rates and policyhol: 
ers’ dividends, to offset the continued de. 
cline in investment earnings in rege 
ycars, improvement in investment retgr 
would be of considerable benefit. The 
outlook for gradual improvement in bond 
yields, therefore, is favorable. 


SILICOSIS EXPERT DEAD 

Dr. Henry Robert Murray Landis, a 
pioneer in the study of silicosis, a meg 
ical writer, editor and teacher, died Sep- 
tember 14 in Bryn Mawr Hospital in hig 
sixty-sixth 
health 
years with the Phipps Institute at the 
University of Pennsylvania, which does 
research in diseases of the chest, prim 
cipally tuberculosis, Dr. Landis was de 
rector of the institute’s clinics as well 
as professor of clinical medicine in the 
university’s School of Medicine. 


BEAUTY PARLOR INSURANCE 

The Beautycraft Insurance Co. is ie 
organized at Fresno, Cal., with capi 
of $200,000 and 
of stock at $125 a share. 
liability for beauty operators and schools 
is the prime purpose of the company 
which intends to qualify to write work 
men’s compensation also. 









































year. He had been in 


for years. Associated for 


issue 1,001 shares 
Underwriting 


will 





modes of settlement to a primary bene 
ficiary, and the insured may name a sé 
ond beneficiary under certain restrictions, 

If the insured has not elected a mode 
of settlement, the beneficiary may elect 
after his death. 

These rules will show what the com 

pany will not do: 
If there is a second beneficiary, 
then upon the death of the second bene 
ficiary, settlement must be made in a 
lump sum. 

2. When the beneficiary elects a mode 
of settlement, then at the death of the 
beneficiary 
made in a lump sum or by continuation 
of the instalments certain that were be 
ing paid to the primary beneficiary. 
Interest may not be left to acct 
mulate, except during the minority of @ 
beneficiary. 

4. When the insured has not elected 
a mode of settlement, then upon the 
death of the 
must a a particular mode of settle 
1 1ée 
allows the beneficiary to leave the money 
with it for a period up to one yeaf, 
during which time she may decide whi 
mode of settlement 
The proceeds of the policy may be 
held at interest during the lifetime 
the primary beneficiary. u 
has so elected, the Aetna will continue 
to so hold it for the second beneficiary, 
except that it will not hold it for the 
second beneficiary beyond thirty years 
from the death of the insured. i 

6. The proceeds of double indemnity 
may be paid in one sum or they may 
paid with the proceeds of the life insur- 
ance under one settlement option. The 
company will not permit separate settle 
ment options under the life insurance 
and the double indemnity. 

7. The Aetna will not write a bene 
ficiary clause under which the income 0 
a wife ceases on her remarriage. 

8. The Aetna will not pay interest oF 
instalments through a trust company €X- 
cept during the minority of a beneficiary. 

“In the selection of a company to rep- 
resent, the first consideration of an agent 
should be its strength. Other considera- 
tions will be the aggressiveness of the 
company and the facilities it gives 187 
field force,” said Mr. Cammack. : 
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The Keystone 


























o long as the maintenance of a family depends 
on the earning power of the breadwinner— 


So long as earning power can be destroyed by 
death, old age, or disability— 


So long as the future is not secure without income 
to replace lost earning power— 


Just so long will Life Insurance continue to be the 
keystone in the arch of economic security for the 
individual and for those who are dependent 
upon him. 
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Photograph courtesy All Year Club of Southern California. 


The fun of living in California combined with the unexcelled opportunities for 
developing a large life insurance business has resulted in the continuous growth of 


this agency on a substantially sound basis. 
We are proud to have four life members of the Million Dollar Round Table 
in 1937 and several others definitely in the making. 


You are invited to visit us during your next vacation. 





- 


JOHN W. YATES, California General Agent 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES OAKLAND SAN FRANCISCO 


530 West Sixth Street Wakefield Bldg. 


Offices in principal California cities 


One Eleven Sutter Street 
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A CREDO 


Col 


ee HERE is no doubt about the nature of the future of the life insurance 
business. Let there be belief in unlimited progress—the continuous 
fulfillment of the greatest economic idea in the history of the world to a posi- 
tion of commanding authority, concretely—invulnerable faith in the institu- 

| tion of life insurance, in the ability of the undistinguished masses of life 
| underwriters of the United States of America to meet by competent methods 


the needs and wants raised in the flow of time—a faith as well as a business. 


} “A faith, also, in the efficacy of life insurance as the perfect instrument 
to solve economic problems, moving from one triumph to another, overcoming 
the exhaustion of ordinary resources, energy—death itself, ever effecting a 
wider distribution of its blessings and through the cumulative forces of prac- 


tical and emotional reactions, to fulfill its endless destiny. 


| “Tt is the dawn, not the dusk.” 


RIEHLE AGENCY EQUITABLE LIFE 


EQUITABLE SUITE 
11th Floor, Pennsylvania Building 
225 WEST 34TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: LAckawanna 4-4300 
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W AGENTS LINK 





SOCIAL SECURITY with 


« 


STRAIGHT INSURANCE SELLING 


Security Act a Timely, 
Splendid Entering Wedge 


By Diederich H. Ward 
Union Central, New York 


There is no more timely topic than 
Social Security and none that lends itself 
more readily as an entering wedge to a 
life insurance presentation. I find that 
those who come under the Act know 
very little about it and are anxious to 
have its workings explained. It is only 
a short jump from Government Social 
Security to life insurance financial se- 
curity, 

A case of recent date is typical. I took 





DIEDERICH H. WARD 

a young prospect to lunch and opened up 
the conversation as follows: “We had a 
very interesting discussion on the Social 
Security Act at our weekly meeting yes- 
terday. I suppose you have been making 
your contributions since the first of the 
year,” 

“Yes,” he replied, “and I have no op- 
tion for it’s deducted whether I like it 
or not.” 

“That’s the beauty of it,” I said. “We 
have learned after years of arranging fi- 
nancial security for people that it’s very 


CVAUURUUG one tmeOleumieery Security 
hae slcdccem seeQcucme coum ene Insurance 


ALARIED people and wage-earners have since January 


been paying through pay-roll deductions for Old- 


Age benefits under the Federal Government's Social 


Security program, except those classes of workers spe- 


cifically exempt under the Social Security Act. Up to 


the present time 32,000,000 people have been registered. 


These people are being made vividly conscious of the 


need for making adequate provision for their own and 


their dependents’ future protection. They are now better 


prospects for Life Insurance for that reason. Many life 


insurance agents, realizing this, are getting into stride 


with Social Security by mapping out approaches and plans 


that tie up regular Life Insurance with Social Security. 


The Gold Book has asked a number of agents to dis- 


cuss how their best sales with a Social Security tie-up 


were made and a few of their experiences are given here. 


difficult for the young man to project 
himself to his own old age, with the re- 
sult that so many of them make no pro- 
vision for retirement, with the inevitable 
headache when that time comes. Now, 
the Government is making some security 
provision for millions of people and over 
a period of years the effect on the in- 
dividual and on the country as a whole 
is going to be tremendously beneficial.” 

I then figured out for him his own 
benefits under the Act, and said: “Of 
course, you can’t do very much on that 
income, but at least it’s a start, and 
something on which to build. Probably 
you have had some vague idea of build- 
ing a home of your own some day. It’s 
a devil’s own job to get started. Now, 
picture, for instance, what would hap- 
pen if your father came up to you and 


said: ‘George, I know you and Mary 
would like to have a home of your own. 
Anticipating your needs I have bought a 
piece of ground and have built the foun- 
dation of a house. The rest is up to you.’ 

“That’s a fine start. Wouldn’t you be- 
gin right away to build on that founda- 
tion? I think you would. So analyze this 
thought a bit. In a way it’s just about 
what Uncle Sam has done. He’s laid the 
foundation for your House of Security. 
Now it’s up to you to complete the 
structure.” 

We then discussed amounts and he es- 
timated he would need at least $150 4 
month at Age 65, which was just double 
his return under the Social Security Act. 
It wasn’t long before I had in my pocket 
his application and a check for part of 
the annual premium. 





The New Act Makes Public 


Conscious of Living Value 


By Dan Friedman 
Prudential, New York 


War Risk Insurance made people con- 
scious of the protective or dying values 
of life insurance; gave a great impetus 
to selling of life insurance; increased 
size of policies. 

Now comes Social Security. And that 
is a great factor in making people con- 
scious of retirement requirements, or 


“living values” of life insurance; and it 
offers a great opportunity for discussion 
and creation of a more complete insur- 
ance program. 

Social Security is our present oppor- 
tunity. If we use it wisely, we will ren- 





DAN FRIEDMAN 


der a real service and at the same time 

justify the reason for our being and stay- 

ing in the life insurance business. 
Analyzes Ten Best Sales 

Using Social Security as an approach 

to the problem, let us see what an anal- 

ysis of the last ten best sales reveals— 
before going into the actual composite 
sale. 

1. The Vice Versa Situation. How So- 
cial Security Benefits would supple- 
ment the “living values” of present 
insurance—or vice versa. 

2. The $5,580 or $10,400 Opportunity. 
“Because I don’t want to wait until 
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65 to get my benefits. (Endowment 
$10,400 at 55 or $5,580 at 60 to start 
your own Security Plan five or ten 
years sooner at a hundred-a-month). 

The Approach: “How would YOU 
like to speed up YOUR Social Secur- 
ity Benefits to begin at 55 or 60 in- 
stead of 65?” 

3. Insuring the Income Benefits to the 
Family If I Do Not Survive to Re- 
tirement Age. Because the death 
benefits under Social Security are 
only 3%% of “earned income” not 
exceeding $3,000 a year. 

4. The “Wants - Has - Needs” Oppor- 
tunity. A Plan, a Program and a 
Sale. 

Stages of the Sale 

In the first place, the agent went out 

prepared and with a definite “objective.” 

It was to obtain the financial “live-or- 

die” requirements of the prospect, his 

present insurance holdings and income, 
and arrangements for a definite appoint- 
ment to call back to submit his findings. 

This fact-finding first interview pro- 

duced a completed information sheet. 

The prospect’s information enabled the 

office to make a complete analysis of 

his requirements. From this analysis a 

summary, in chart form, was prepared. 

It revealed at a glance what the pros- 

pect wants—what he has—and the best, 
possible insurance product, in the writ- 
er’s opinion, to complete the entire plan. 

Each personalized solution turned over 

to the agent was reviewed with him in 
order to prepare the agent for the sec- 
ond or “sale” interview. 

A composite first interview sales 

by the agent revealed the following: 

“Mr. Prospect, I want briefly to ex- 

plain our new Social Security Service 
that coordinates your Social Security 
benefits with the insurance policies you 
now own in various companies. It in- 
volves no cost to you, yet it is quite pos- 
sible, Mr. Prospect, that through co- 
ordinated Social Security Service I can 
materially increase the income advan- 
tages of your present insurance. This 
new service is our method of “earning” 
your good-will just as we have with 
other men by our accomplishments for 
them, 


talk 


What Insured Overlooked 

“Mr. Prospect, in discussing Social 
Security Benefits with many other suc- 
cessful business men, I have found that 
few of them had any idea as to how 
much their Social Security income would 
be increased by their present life insur- 
ance policies. Have you any idea what 
yours will do? 

“Others wanted to speed up their So- 
cial Security benefits to begin at 55 or 
60. How do you feel about that situa- 
tion ? 

“Still others wanted to continue all or 
part of their income to their family if 
they didn’t survive to retirement age. 
The 3%% Social Security Benefit was 
inadequate in every case. What are your 
plans on this? 

“Mr. Prospect, if you had a plan that 
would take care of you at retirement, 
and the same plan would take care of 
your family if you didn’t survive to re- 
tirement, you'd feel pretty good about 
it, wouldn’t you? It’s quite possible that 
your Social Security benehts together 
with your present policies will do these 
things. Perhaps, if they don’t do all you 
want, they'll come pretty close to it. 
That is exactly the picture I want to 
show you through our plan. And it 
doesn’t cost you a single penny. Just tell 
me what you want Social Security plus 
your present policies to do for yourself 
and your family, and we'll arrange your 
policies—in all companies—to guarantee 
it. 

Questions on Information Sheet 

At this point of the interview, the in- 
formation sheet is produced and the nec- 
essary questions are asked: 

(1) What minimum income do you be- 
lieve you can get along on at re- 
tirement ? 

(2) If you do not survive to retirement 
age, what minimum monthly in- 
come will your family need until 





Social Security Approach Leads To Sale 


By J. Wesley Steinmann 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Rochester, N. Y. 


John Millard had purchased on three 
different occasions a total of $12,000 to 
mature at his Age 65. A bachelor of 40, 
he felt that an estate of $12,000 was 
enough. His mother, who had been his 
only dependent, died five years ago. 
About that same time he made use of the 





J. WESLEY STEINMANN 


loan value of his life insurance to take 
advantage of a business opportunity. 
Fortunately, it turned out all right and 
he has repaid the loan. He has never 
forgotten, however, the one year during 
which it was a little hard to save the 
premium; nothing could change his stand 
that he was “all through buying life in- 
surance.” 

Early this year I-approached him with 


this question: “John, will you be able to 
take advantage of your Social Security 
income ?” 

He replied in surprise: “I’d like to 
know why not—we Millards live to a 
ripe old age.” 

I continued: “You are now earning 
upward of $400 a month. How would 
you like to drop to say $62.50 a month? 
During the next twenty-five years your 
firm will be paying a Federal tax to 
enable you to step out and make way for 
a younger man. They will expect you to 
retire at your Age 65, when the govern- 
ment will start paying you an income of 
$62.50 a month if you earn at least $3,000 
each year between now and then. 

“How much money would you need at 
65 to be independent, to do the things 
you'll want to do and to pay your own 
way ” 

$250 a Month Needed 

John reflected for a moment and said 
he thought that $250 a month would sat- 
isfy every need. 

In addition to the Social Security in- 
come he could count on about $90 a 
month from his present life insurance. 
This left a deficit of about $100 a month, 
which could be guaranteed by the $100 
Monthly Retirement Income Policy I 
had been trying to sell him for the past 
year. Now, however, he had decided on 
his own income requirements, and he 
was “short” on his own figures. He really 
wanted that $250 income and he bought 
that afternoon. 


Avoids Dependence 


Should he ever marry we can add a 
Family Income Agreement, but one 
thing is certain—he will never be de- 
pendent in his old age. Frankly, I was 
stymied and only after John saw how 
certain he was of being “let out” at Age 
65 and realized how dissatisfied he would 
he with his present income set-up did 
he purchase the additional life insurance. 


Interest In Benefits Under Act 


By David K. Bair 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 


Most people know what they have to 
contribute under the Social Security Act, 
but little about the benefits to be re- 
ceived. Any agent who can interpret for 
a prospect in dollars and cents all the 
benefits under the Act, which concern 
him, will find a waiting ear. Further- 
more, the approach will lead to discus- 
sion of further financial needs, which can 
be best fulfilled through life insurance. 
It matters little whether the prospect 
is qualified or not under the Act because 
for those who do not qualify they owe 
it to themselves and their families to 
equal voluntarily at least that which is 
made mandatory for others. 

Finding Opportunity to Discuss Act 

An example of how I successfully used 


Junior is ready for college? And 
then what? etc. 

(3) Junior’s college education ? 

(4) Clean-up? Mortgage repayment? 

(5) Special needs, etc.? 

(6) Just what is your “earned income” 
for the Social Security benefits, 
etc. ? 

Note: Each question was asked in a 
motivating fashion to get the in- 
formation and, at the same time, 
stimulate a thought. 

After completing the above informa- 
tion the policies are requested or full 
details of them are procured. Then the 
“sale” appointment is made after the 
customary “Thank you”—and exit! 





the Social Security approach can be giv- 
en in the following case: 


For about two years I have eaten 
lunch at intervals at a business man’s 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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Making Salaried Men Think 


Of Their Picture at Age 65 | 


By Arthur L. Solomon, 
Berkshire Life, New York 


The Social Security Act of 1936 added 
renewed impetus to annuity sales Since 
it brought to the attention of every gq. 
aried man the thought of his picture x 
Age 65, and is continuing to do so every 
time he receives his pay and notes the 
deduction therein. 

Since the Security Act requires a cop. 
tribution from the employer it is neces. 
sarily limited in scope. The average 
man to whose attention the final resyl 
is called realizes that the income is jp. 
adequate, according to his present basis 
of living, and that it is necessary to 
supplement such government income 


plan with a plan of his own. 

The Social Security Act offers an ex- 
cellent approach for securing new life 
insurance business, too. For example: 

I called upon a prospect who had pre- 
viously told me that his insurance estate 
was completely planned; that every need 





ARTHUR L. 


SOLOMON 


had been covered; and that there was 
nothing to discuss about his life insur- 
ance. He simply wouldn’t talk about it. 


Member of Closed Corporation 


Here is how a recent interview went 
with this same Mr. R. who is 43 years 
old, a member of a closed corporation. 

Mr. S: “It’s too bad that you are not 
a larger corporation with more execu- 
tives.” 

Mr. R: “Why do you say that?” 

Mr. S: “If you were a larger corpo- 
ration, I could show you what many cor- 
porations are doing for their senior an 
junior executives, to supplement the So- 
cial Security Act.” 

Mr. R: “What do you mean?” 

Mr. S: “The Social Security Act pro- 
vides $85 a month as a maximum re- 
tirement income. Are you satisfied with 
that?” 

Mr. R.: “Gosh—no.” ' 

Mr. S: “Well, under certain condi- 
tions, your corporation could arrange to 
provide larger retirement incomes.” 

Mr. R: “What conditions ?” 

Mr. S: “In a closed corporation such 
as yours the only thing that can be done 
is for the individual members to arf- 
range their own retirement funds, and 
raise salaries if necessary, to provide the 
funds—but the results are very inter- 
esting.” 

Mr. R: “What do you mean?” 


Double the Amount From Retire- 
ment On 
Mr. S: “For every $100 a month de- 


posited, you can be assured of more 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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There are three types of benefits pay- 
able directly by the Federal government 
under the Federal old-age benefits pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. 

1. Monthly benefits payable after a per- 

son is 65. 

2, Lump-sum benefits payable at 65. 
3, Payments upon death. 

All these benefits are based on wages, 
are entirely administered by the Fed- 
eral government and apply in all states, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska and 
Hawaii. Old-age benefits must not be 
confused with old-age assistance from 
which they differ in two ways: They 
are paid by the Federal government 
directly to the individual; payment does 
not depend on establishment of need. 
The differences in these two classes of 
benefits are discussed elsewhere in The 
Gold Book. 

In order to receive monthly old-age 
benefits individuals must have been em- 
ployed in at least five different calen- 
dar years after 1936 before reaching 
age 65. One day’s employment in each 
of five different calendar years is suffi- 
cient to meet the requirement and the 
five years need not run consecutively. 
But a monthly benefit will be deducted 
for each month after 65 in which the 
individual is employed in included em- 
ployments. The total amount of wages 
after December, 1936, and before age 65 
must be not less than $2,000 to get the 
monthly benefit. Monthly benefits start 
after January 1, 1942. 


Employments Not Included 


The Social Security Act defines em- 
ployment for the purpose of determin- 
ing old-age benefits as “any service, of 
whatever nature, performed within the 
United States by an employe for his 
employer except”: 

(1) Agricultural labor; 

(2) Domestic service in a private home; 

(3) Casual labor not in the course of the em- 
ployer’s trade or business; 

(4) Service performed as an officer or mem- 
ber of the crew of a vessel documented under 
the laws of the United States or of any foreign 
country ; 

(5) Service performed in the employ of the 
United States Government or of an_ instru- 
mentality of the United States; 

(6) Service performed in the employ of a 
State, a political subdivision thereof, or an in- 
strumentality of one or more states or political 
subdivisions; 

(7) Service performed in the employ of a cor- 

poration, community chest, fund, or foundation, 
organized and operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, or educational pur- 
poses, or for the prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren or animals, no part of the net earnings of 
which inures to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual. 
, The Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 provides 
that employments included under the Social 
Security Act “shall not include service per- 
‘ormed in the employ of a carrier as defined in 
subdivision (a) of section 1 of the Railroad Re- 
urement Act of 1935.” 

_All other employment except those just spe- 
tified are included. 


Computing Monthly Benefits 
The amount of monthly benefit to 
which an eligible individual is entitled 
wil be computed as follows: One-half 
her cent of the first $3,000 of total wages 
‘tom employment between December 31, 
6, and the date of the individual’s 
‘xty-fifth birthday, plus 1/12 of 1% of 
the next $42,000 of his total wages plus 
4 of 1% of any amount by which his 
otal wages exceed $45,000. The maxi- 
mum monthly benefit is set at $85. If 
any individual receives a monthly bene- 
‘smaller or larger than the amount to 





which Title II of the Social Security Act 
entitles him, proper adjustments will be 
made in his subsequent monthly benefits. 

As an example, we may take a worker 
who will be 30 years old in 1937 and 
whose wages from employment included 
under the old-age benefit provisions will 
be $2,000 each year after 1936 and until 
he is 65 years old. When he is 65 
the total of such wages would be $70,000, 
and this amount would be the basis for 
computing his monthly old-age retire- 
ment benefits. He will be entitled to 
a monthly retirement benefit of $60.42. 

We may also take the case of a 
worker who will be 20 years old in 1937 
and whose average wage after 1936 will 
be $3,300 each year from an included 
employment until he is 65. If this an- 
nual wage is solely from one employer 
in any one year, only $3,000 of his an- 
nual wages will be counted to determine 
his benefits. With annual wages of 
$3,000 a year for 45 years, his total 
wages for the purpose of determining 
his Federal monthly old-age retirement 
benefit will amount to $135,000 at age 
65. This will entitle him to the maxi- 
mum monthly benefit of $85. 

If we assume that a worker is 55 
years old on January 1, 1937, and that 
his total wages amount to $18,000 before 
January 1, 1947, he will receive, begin- 
ning with his sixty-fifth birthday and his 
retirement from regular employment in 


industry or commerce, a Federal benefit 
of $27.50 a month. 

Wages will be counted toward old-age 
benefits regardless of the number or 
different establishments or states in 
which the worker has been employed. 
Periods of work in included employ- 
ments may likewise be interspersed with 
periods of unemployment or of employ- 
ment not included under the old-age 
benefit provisions of the act. Thus, a 
worker who has had only brief connec- 
tion with an included employment may 
qualify for monthly benefits even 
though the major part of his working 
life is spent in an excluded occupation. 
For an illustration of a worker who has 
had only a short period in an included 
employment, we may take a farm laborer 
who works in a factory during the win- 
ter months. His wages from agricul- 
ture are not included in the computa- 
tion of his total wages, but wages from 
his factory employment after Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, will be counted in the com- 
putation of old-age benefits. If all wages 
from this Winter employment which has 
extended over at least five different cal- 
endar years total $3,000, his monthly 
benefit will be $15 when he is 65 and 
when he is no longer regularly employed 
in industry or commerce. Similarly, a 
housewife who before her marriage has 
worked in a commercial office for at 
least five years after December 31, 1936, 


Questions and Answers on Old-Age Benefits 


Definition of Wages 

(Whenever the term “wages” is used, 
it refers to wages from included employ- 
ment after December 31, 1936, and be- 
fore age 65.) 

O. Will the full amount of wages, re- 
gardless of the amount of annual wages, 
be counted in the computation of benefits? 

A. No. Only the first $3,000 a year 
from any one employer is counted in the 
computation of benefits. 

QO. If my wages are $5,000 a year from 
my employer for work in a business office, 
how much of my annual wage will be 
counted in the computation of benefits? 

A. $3,000. ; 

O. If my wages are $2,500 a year, will 
the entire amount count in the computa- 
tion of benefits? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose in one year my wages are 
$2,000 from one employer and $3,000 from 
another, how much of my wages for that 
year will be counted in the computation 
of benefits? 

A. $5,000. 

OQ. How much of my wages would be 
counted in the computation of benefits if 
in one year my wages are $3,500 from 
one employer and $3,500 from another? 

A. $6,000. Only the first $3,000 a year 
from each employer will be counted as 
annual wages in the computation of 
benefits. 

QO. If I work for an employer who 
furnishes me with a house instead of 
paying me entirely in cash, will only the 
wages in cash be counted in my total 
wages? 

A. No. The law provides that, if re- 
muneration for employment is in any 


form other than cash, the cash value 
of such remuneration will be considered 
as wages, 

Q. How much will the use of the house 
count in my total wages? 

The cash value of the use of a 
house which is furnished by the employer 
to the employe will be determined in 
computing wages. 

Q. If use of a house is determined to 
be worth $25 a month and my wages in 
cash are $125 @ month, how much will 
my wages for a year amount to? 

A. Your wages in cash will amount 
to $1,500 a year. To this will be added 
the cash value of rent for the house, 
which at $25 a month would be $300 a 


year. Your total wages for the year 
would in such case be considered as 
$1,800 for the purpose of computing 
benefits. 


Q. If I am entitled to receive monthly 
‘ederal old-age retirement benefits, will 
these benefits be paid while I continue 
working in an included employment? 

A. No. Your monthly Federal old-age 
retirement benefits will be reduced by 
one month’s benefit for every month in 
any part of which you work in such 
regular employment. 

Q. Will the government withhold my 
monthly Federal old-age retirement bene- 
fits tf I re-enter such included employ- 
ment after having received these benefits 
for some time? 

A. The law provides that Federal old- 
age retirement benefits to the individual 
must be reduced by an amount equal 
to one month’s benefit for each calendar 
month in any part of which he receives 
wages for such regular employment. 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Scope of OLD-AGE BENEFITS 
~ Under SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


may become eligible for benefits. If 
during her office experience her wages 
amount to $6,500, this amount will be 
carried in her old-age benefit account 
until she reaches 65 years of age, and, 
according to the provisions of the Social 
Security Act, her past service as a worker 
will then entitle her to a benefit of 
$17.92 a month. Thus, wages need not 
be continuous, nor distributed over long 
periods. 

Advantage to Lower Paid Worker 

An important advantage is given the 
lower-paid worker under the old-age 
benefit provisions through the method of 
computing monthly retirement benefits. 
The rate applied to the first $3,000 of 
total wages is six times higher than 
that applied to the next $42,000, and 
twelve times higher than that applied 
to any amounts in excess of $45,000. 
Thus, the monthly benefit is calculated 
as % of 1% of the first $3,000 of total 





wages, plus 1/12 of 1% of the nexi 
Total 
wages, 
not 
counting 
wages 
froma Percent of total wages pay- 
single able as monthly benefit Total 
employer 1% 1/24% amount 
in excess of the 1/12% _ ofall of 
of $3,000 first of next over monthly 
a year $3,000 $42,000 $45,000 benefit 
$ 2,000 $10.00 aos $10.00 
2,500 12.50 — — 12.50 
3,000 15.00 _ - 15.00 
3,500 15.00 $ 0.42 a 15.42 
4,000 15.00 -83 — 15.83 
4,500 15.00 1.25 — 16.25 
5,000 15.00 1.67 oo 16.67 
10,000 15.00 5.83 — 20.83 
15,000 15.00 10.00 — = 25.00 
20,000 15.00 14.17 —— 29.17 
25,000 15.00 18.33 a 33.33 
30,000 15.00 22.50 — 37.50 
35,000 15.00 26.67 ae 41.67 
40,000 15.00 30.83 -—- 45.83 
45,000 15.00 35.00 —- 50.00 
50,000 15.00 35.00 $ 2.05 52.08 
60,000 15.00 35.00 6.25 56.25 
70,000 15.00 35.00 10.42 60.42 
80,000 15.00 35.00 14.58 64.58 
90,000 15.00 35.00 18.75 68.75 
100,000 15.00 35.00 22.92 72.92 
110,000 15.00 35.00 27.08 77.08 
120,000 15.00 35.00 31.25 81.25 
129,000 15.00 35.00 35.00 *85.00 


*Maximum monthly benefit. 


$42,000, plus 1/24 of 1% of the amount 
in excess of $45,000. If a worker’s total 
wages are $120,000, for example, his 
monthly benefit will be computed as 
1% of 1% of $3,000 (or $15), plus 1/12 
of 1% of $42,000 (or $35), plus 1/24 of 
1% of $75,000 (or $31.25), making a total 
of $81.25. 

The minimum monthly benefit payable 
will be $10, or %4 of 1% of $2,000, which 
is the minimum amount of total wages 
which will entitle the wage earner to 
monthly benefits. 

Workers who have less than $2,000 in 
total wages, or whose employment falls 
in less than five different calendar years, 
will, upon reaching age 65, receive a 
lump-sum payment equal to 3%4% of 
their wages from included employment. 
The worker who is qualified for Federal 
monthly old-age retirement benefits but 
whose total wages are not much in ex- 
cess of $3,000 before reaching age 65 
receives proportionally more in benefits 
than the one who, because of long periods 
of service or high wages, has a large 
sum total of wages. This is true be- 
cause the benefit payable is not directly 
proportionate either to years of employ- 
ment or total wages. 
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TOO EARLY to DEFINE ALL 
Social Security EXEMPTIONS 


One of the principal questions con- 
fronting insurance agents of the United 
States is that of exemptions or “excep- 
tions” under the Social Security Act. 
This is because there are so many bor- 
der line cases. In view of the fact that 
most of the people working are drawing 
less than $3,000 a year it is exceed- 
ingly important for agents to know as 
comprehensively as they can whether the 
persons they see come under the Social 
Security Act or whether they don’t in 
order that their approach and their pro- 
gramming may be intelligent. 

As the act only became effective on 
January 1, 1937, it is obvious that at the 
present time there are tens of thousands 
of people whose status under the act is 
not known yet, Therefore, for an in- 
surance newspaper to give a complete 
picture of who is and who is not exempt 
is not possible. A great many decisions 
on the subject are being made in Wash- 
ington, the decisions to date being aimed 
largely to cover some specific class al- 
though each of these decisions is in- 
dividual. These rulings are not being 
made by the Social Security Board itself, 
but by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
under the regulations relating to the em- 
ployes’ tax and the employers’ tax im- 
posed by Title VIII of the Social Secur- 
ity Act, which defines terms that are 
used in the act, and which deal with 
the taxes of employes and employers, 
with returns, payment of tax and rec- 
ords, and with jeopardy assessments, in- 
terest and penalties. 


Only Persons Directly Interested Can 
sk for Rulings 


Any person in doubt as to his status 
may write to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and get a ruling. It is the de- 
sire of the Bureau, however, that such 
letters be sent to the district offices of 
the bureau—to the nearest Collector of 
Internal Revenue—rather than to Wash- 
ington. Insurance agents cannot write 
to the Bureau or to individual collectors 
for opinions of the status of other per- 
sons and get an opinion. The person 
directly interested must write himself. 

All services performed within the U. 
S. by an employe for his employer, unless 
they are specifically excepted, consti- 
tute “employment” within the meaning 
of Title VIII. To constitute an employ- 
ment the legal relationship of employer 
and employe must exist between the 
person for whom the services are per- 
formed and the individual who employs 
them. The relationship between the per- 
son for whom the services are performed 
and the individual who performs such 
services must be the legal relationship 
of employer and employe. Generally such 
relationship exists when the person for 
whom services are performed has the 
right to control and direct the individual 
who performs the services, not only as 
to the result to be accomplished by the 
work but also as to the details and means 
by which that result is accomplished. 
That is, an employe is subject to the 
will and control of the employer not as to 
what shall be done but how it shall be 
done. In this connection, it is not nec- 
essary that the employer actually direct 
or control the manner in which services 
are performed. It is sufficient if he 
has the right to do so. The right to 


discharge also is an important factor in- 
dicating that the person possessing that 
right is an employer. 

Other factors characteristic of an em- 
ployer, but not necessarily present in 
every case, are the furnishing of tools 
and furnishing of a place to work to 
the individual who performs the services, 
In general, if an individual is subject to 
the control or direction of another mere- 


ly as to result to be accomplished by 
the work and not as to means and meth- 
ods for accomplishing the result he is 
an independent contractor. An individ- 
ual performing services as an independ- 
ent contractor is not as to such services 
an employe. In some instances the 
Bureau ruled that agents are independent 
contractors, but new rulings in cases of 
individual companies are still being 


A Musical Insurance Party 





able of lowa; Louis J. Fink, Connecticut Mutual; Mervin Lane, general 


Ella Barnett 
Standing, back row, I. to r.: E. A. Muller, Aetna Life; Wyman Miller, Equit- 


insurance; 


Leon Gilbert Simon, Equitable Society; Arthur H. Reddall, Equitable Society; 
Charles Jacobs, John Hancock; Herbert T. Needes, State Mutual. 

Second row: John McGinley, casualty manager, Greater New York, Travelers; 
Mrs. Mervin L. Lane; “Bill” Hadley, The Eastern Underwriter; E. J. Sisley, 


Travelers. 


Seated: Alma Weil, Mrs. Louis J. Fink, Mrs. A. H. Reddall, Ethel Thompson, 
Mrs. Charles Jacobs, Mrs. Wyman Miller, Mrs. E. A. Muller. 


Some well known people in the Greater 
New York life insurance production 
arena are musicians as are their wives. 

Recently, a group of them, desiring to 
get better acquainted, had a dinner party 
at Sardi’s famous restaurant in West 
Forty-fourth Street, during which they 
entertained each other. A picture of 
the group is shown on this page. It 
contains considerable talent. 

One member of the party, Louis J. 
Fink, Connecticut Mutual, Harry F. 
Gray agency, a large writer, is a violin- 
ist of pretty nearly top rank, and the 
Wednesday evenings which he and Mrs. 
Fink have at their apartment in West 
End Avenue, are attended by some of 
the leading musicians of this city. Ethel 
Thompson of the Peacock agency, Equit- 
able Society, in Brooklyn, won laurels 
as a pianist in the concert world for 
ten years. In her second year with 
the Equitable she paid for $541,469. 
Charles Jacobs of the John Hancock 
wrote the nation-wide John Hancock 
song in commemoration of its seventy- 
fifth anniversary, and his wife, Mme. 


Effie Kalisz, was on the European con- 
cert stage as a pianist. 

Arthur H. Reddall, advertising man- 
ager of the Equitable Society, and an 
officer of that Society, is a fine amateur 
pianist. 

Leon Gilbert Simon, former president 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City, prominent Equitable 
Society agent and author of a book on 
Business Insurance, recently sang a 
group of Italian songs on the radio. 
Edward J. Sisley, Travelers agent and 
a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, was an incorporator of and sings 
in the concerts of the New York Singers’ 
Club. Mervin Lane, former general 
agent Connecticut Mutual, and now writ- 
ing general insurance of all kinds, can 
attend the opening of a big musical 
show, go home and play the entire score 
from memory. E. A. Muller, assistant 
general agent of Aetna Life, Luther- 
Keffer agency, is a violinist. His wife 
is a pianist. Wyman Miller, Equitable 
of Iowa, Hoey & Ellison agency, plays 
the ‘cello and his wife sings. Herbert 
T. Needes, Frank W. Pennell agency, 
State Mutual, is a splendid singer of 
ballads. 


made as contracts with agents dig. 
among companies. 


Many Doubtful Cases 


Generally, physicians, lawyers, dentists 
veterinarians, contractors, sub-contra. 
tors, public stenographers, auctiones, 
and others who follow an independen 
trade, business or profession in which 
they offer their services to the publ. 
are independent contractors and not em. 
ployes. It is this relationship of an em. 
ployer and employe in so many doubt. 
ful cases which the tax bureau deter. 
mines upon an examination of the Dar- 
ticular facts in such case. In these days 
when so many lawyers and doctors ay 
working for private corporations or bys. 
nesses there are many of these lawyers 
and doctors who are not exempt unde; 
the act. The status of lawyers and dor. 
tors so engaged must be determined upoy 
the facts in each case. 

The Principal Exceptions 


The exceptions under the act broadly 
cover eight types of service. Chief ar 
agricultural labor; domestic service in 
private home; casual labor not in the 
course of the employer’s trade or bug- 
ness; service performed as an officer 
or member of a crew of a vessel docy. 
mented under the laws of the U. S, o 
any foreign country; services performed 
in the employ of the Federal govern. 
ment or of an instrumentality of the 
government; service performed in the 
employ of a state or instrumentality of 
a state; employes of 65 and over anj 
religious, philanthropic and educational 
employes, 

Example of an Exception 

An example of an exception follows: 

A, who operates a farm and also a 
grocery store, employs B for $10 a week. 
B works on the farm five days of the 
week and works one day of the week a; 
a clerk in the grocery store. If the 
services which B performs on the fam 
constitute “agricultural labor” such ser- 
vices are excepted. The services per- 
formed as a clerk in the grocery store 
are, however, not excepted. In comput- 
ing the amount of “wages” paid to B 
the part of the weekly salary of $10 
which is attributed to the work on the 
farm is excluded, while the amount which 
is attributable to the work performed in 
the grocery store is included. 

The term “agricultural labor” includes 
all services performed by an employe on 
a farm in connection with the cultivation 
of the soil, the raising and harvesting 
of crops, raising, feeding or management 
of live stock poultry, etc. Also, by an 
employe in connection with the process- 
ing of articles from materials which 
were produced on a farm; also the pack- 
ing, packaging, transportation or market- 
ing of those materials or articles, Such 
services do not constitute agricultural 
labor, however, unless they are per- 
formed by an employe of the owner or 
tenant of the farm on which the mate- 
rials in their raw or natural state were 
produced, and unless such _ processing, 
packing, packaging, transportation of 
marketing is carried on as an incident 
to ordinary farming operations as distin- 
guished from manufacturing or commer- 
cial operations, Forestry and lumbering 
are not included in the agricultural labor 
exceptions. 

Domestic Service 

In excepting “domestic service in 4 
private home” there is quite a question 
as to what is a private home. Services 
of a household nature performed by aa 
employe in or about the private houst 
of the person giving the employment are 
within the exception, but if the home's 
utilized primarily for purpose of supply- 
ing board or lodging to the public as 4 
business enterprise it ceases to be a pr 
vate home. In general, services of 4 
household nature in or about a private 
home include services rendered by cooks, 
maids, butlers, valets, laundresses, fur. 
nacemen, gardeners, footmen, grooms aml 
chauffeurs of cars used for family pur 
poses only. These services are not with- 
in the exception if performed in or about 
rooming houses or commercial offices o 
establishments. Services performed as 4 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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CAREER UNDERWRITERS 


These ten career underwriters have furnished the production leadership which has enabled this sixty-two year old 
PENN MUTUAL AGENCY at Cleveland, Ohio, to MORE THAN DOUBLE its annual production of life insurance, 
premium income and number of lives insured between May, 1934 and September, 1937. 





John H. Byrne George W. Bilton Walter E. Baker 





Associate Associate Associate 
General Agent General Agent General Agent 


RENE P. BANKS .., ASSOCIATES 
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Don’t Confuse 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 
With OLD-AGE BENEFITS 


As the Social Security Act has been 
in force only since January 1, many 
agents have not yet straightened out in 
their own minds the distinction between 
the two old-age provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act. In brief, it is not 


clear to some of them that under the 
act “Old Age Assistance” consists of 


JANE M. HOEY 


Director, Bureau of Public Assistance 


grants to states and that Old Age 
Benefits are the retirement income 
plan of the Federal Government alone. 
The Bureau of Public Assistance in the 
Social Security Board is directed by 
Jane M. Hoey, who has had a long dis- 
tinguished public career and who is the 
sister of James J. Hoey, of Hoey & 
Ellison, general agents of Equitable of 
Iowa, and Collector of Internal Revenue 
for lower New York City. 


Government’s Differentiation 


The government itself has issued a 
brief circular warning against this con- 
fusion. About “Oid Age Assistance” 
it says: 

“That means money payments to 
people who are old and needy. Such 
payments are made in amounts fixed 
by the states. By means of ‘grants-in- 
aid’ to the states the Federal Govern- 
ment helps to make it possible for 
these needy old people to live at home 
instead of going to the poor house or 
some other institution. ‘Old Age As- 
sistance’ is granted because of need. 
State Iaws usually require applicants to 
pass ‘means test.’ The states administer 
‘Old Age Assistance’.” 

In contrast this brief description of 
Federal 


Old Age Benefits is given in 
one of the public information docu- 
ments of the Social Security Board: 


“Old Age Benefits are the retirement 
income payable to wage earners who 
are 65 years old and no longer at work. 





This plan went into effect January 1, 
1937, and does not cover people who 
were 65 before that date. The same 
law that provides these benefits calls 
for certain new taxes levied by the 
Federal Government upon employers 
and employes. ‘Old Age Benefits’ are 
based on wages, and will be paid to 
qualified wage earners regardless of 
need or other income they may have. 
The Federal Government alone admin- 
isters the Old Age Benefit plan.” 


Public Assistance and Old-Age 
Benefits 


Some of the questions most frequent- 
ly asked about public assistance and Old 
Age Benefits and the government’s 
answer to the questions follow: 

QO. What “Public 
mean? 

A. Cash payments made by the state 
to needy persons whose applications 
have been approved by the state public- 
assistance agency. 

Q. What groups are provided for un- 
der Federal State public assistance? 

A. The needy aged, the blind, and de- 
pendent children. 

Q. Does a single program 
three groups? 

A. No. Each part is administered un- 
der a separate title of the Federal act, 
and the states set up separate plans for 
each form of assistance. 

O. How may a state qualify for Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid for these three forms 
of public assistance? 

A. By setting up a plan which has an 


does Assistance” 


cover ail 





Jane M. Hoey 


A graduate of Trinity College and 
New York School of Social Work and 
possessing a Master’s degree from 
Columbia University, Miss Jane M. 
Hoey became assistant secretary of 
the Board of Child Welfare in New 
York City, director of field service 
for American Red Cross in Atlantic 
| division, secretary of the Tuberculosis 

Association in the Bronx, and assist- 

ant director of a Study of the Local 

United of National Social Agencies 

in Fourteen American Communities. 

She served for five years on the New 
| York State Crime Commission and 
for ten years has been a member of 
the New York State Correction 
Commission with supervision of coun- | 
ty jails and state prisons. She 
helped draft the new parole system | 
for New York State and has had | 
various other activities in connection 
with prevention of crime and treat- 
ment of criminals. 

In 1926 Miss Hoey became assist- | 
ant director and secretary of the 
health division of Welfare Council 
of New York City. She left that 
post to become in January, 1936, di- 
rector of the Social Security Board’s 
Division of Federal Grants. Her 
preseit title is director of Bureau 
of Public Assistance. 














adequate legal basis under the laws of 
the state and which conforms to the 
standards of the Social Security Act. 


Questions and Answers on Old-Age Benefits 


(Continued from Page 13) 


O. If I am entitled to receive monthly 
benefits will these continue until my 
death, regardless of how long I live? 

A. Yes, subject to the restriction set 
forth in the answer to the previous 
question. 

QO. Will my monthly Federal old-age 
retirement benefits be reduced if I have 
an income of my own from savings or 
investments ? 

A. No. The amount of these benefits is 
determined solely on the basis of your 
wage record between December 31, 1936, 
and your sixty-fifth birthday. The bene- 
fits are not reduced if you have an in- 
come from savings or investments, nor 
are they increased if you are in financial 
need. 

O. If I have worked for a company 
that has its own pension system, can I 
still receive Federal old-age retirement 
benefits? 

\. Yes. Pensions you may receive from 
such source will not prevent your receiv- 
ing your full Federal old-age retirement 
benefits. 

Lump-Sum Payments 

Q. Will I receive any benefit if I reach 
65 before my total wages for services 
after 1936 amount to $2,000 or before 
I had wages for employment in each of 
five different calendar years? 

A. Yes, provided you have been em- 
ployed in an included employment after 


December 31, 1936. You will not qualify 
for monthly Federal old-age retirement 
benefits. However, you will receive a 
lump-sum payment based on your wages 
from included services after 1936. 

QO. Under what conditions would I re- 
ceive a lump-sum payment at the age 
of 65? 

A. If between December 31, 1936, and 
your sixty-fifth birthday you have worked 
in included employment but have not met 
the requirements for monthly Federal 
old-age retirement benefits, either because 
the total amount of your wages is not 
as much as $2,000 or because you were 
not employed at some time in five differ- 
ent calendar years after December 31, 
1936, you will receive a lump-sum pay- 
ment. 

QO. What is the amount of this lump- 
sum payment? 

\. Three and one-half per cent of your 
total wages between December 31, 1936, 
and the age of 65. However, as in the 
case of monthly Federal old-age retire- 
ment benefits, no wages in excess of 
$3,000 a year from any one employer are 
counted in the computation of the lump- 
sum payment. 


O. If I reach the age of 65 in July, 


1938 and until that time I work in an 
included employment, will I receive a 
lump-sum payment? 

A. Yes. For example, if you are em- 


This may require new legislation o; 
amendments to existing state laws, Be. 
fore the state receives a Federal grant 
its plan must be approved by the Social 
Security Board as meeting the general 
conditions of the act. It must conform 
to certain broad provisions as to ad- 
ministration and to financing, and it 
must impose no requirements which 
would exclude applicants who meet cer- 
tain qualifications set up in the act 
The provisions of the Social Security 
Act to which state plans must conform 
in order to be approved are outlined in 


the answers to the questions which 
follow. 

QO. How is a state plan administered? 
A. The State decides on its own 


method of administration; the plan may 
be administered either by a State 
agency or by local agencies under the 
supervision of a State agency. A new 
agency may be set up, or an existing 
agency may be designated to assume 
these duties. 

Q. Where should persons in need of 
assistance go to make application? 


The act does not authorize the 
Federal Government to make direct 
payments to individuals. The person 


seeking aid should apply to the public- 
welfare agency nearest his home. If 
there is no such agency nearby, he 
should write to the State agency. 

Q. Who decides whether individual ap 
plicants are eligible for assistance? 

Usually the local agency, under 

the supervision and general direction of 
the State administration. 





ployed from December 31, 1936, to July 
1, 1938, in a factory and your wages for 
this period average $100 a month, mak- 
ing a total of $1,800, you will receive a 
lump-sum payment of $63. 

Q. If my total wages are $5,000 from 
an included employment after 1936 and 
before the age of 65, but such employment 
occurred in only four separate calendar 
years, will I receive a lump-sum pay- 
ment ? ; 

A. Yes. When you reach 65, you will 
receive 3%4% of $5,000, or $175. You 
could not qualify for a monthly benefit 
unless you had some employment dur- 
ing some additional year after 1936 and 
before reaching age 65. 

QO. If I am entitled to receive monthly 
Federal old-age retirement benefits, will 
I have an option of receiving a lump- 
sum payment instead? 

A. No. A lump-sum payment is made 
only to the worker whose wages meet 
some, but not all, requirements [oF 
monthly Federa! old-age _ retirement 
benefits. 

QO. If I continue in regular included 
employment after I am 65, will I 1 
ceive a lump-sum payment? 

A. Yes. The lump-sum payment to 
those who meet some, but not all, mim 
mum requirements for benefits is not 
forfeited by continuing regular work 
an included employment. 

Payments Upon Death 

QO. What will happen if I die before 
reaching 65? 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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The heneusll 
of the 
Career Underwriter 


Was never greater than at present. The 
problems of the individual who owns and 
is buying more life insurance are such as 
to demand accurate knowledge and con- 
scientious service—The Career Underwriter 
is best fitted to supply these needs. 


THIS OFFICE IS WELL EQUIPPED FOR THE EDUCATION, TRAINING 
AND CONSTANT STIMULATION OF CAREER UNDERWRITERS 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
General Agent 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 


347 Madison Avenue 


“ISLE OF OPPORTUNITY” 
VAnderbilt 3-5500 
WILLARD L. MOMSEN, Assistant to the General Agent RUDOLPH J. PICKARD, Agency Secretary 


ROBERT L. CANNAN, Office Manager WILLIS F. McMARTIN, Educational Director 
JAMES F. CHAPMAN, Statistician JOHN H. KAYTON, Educational Assistant 
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Social Security Selling Plans 


The presentation given below is by 
William A. Conway, Fidelity Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia. 


A social security sales demonstration 
that proved most effective was prepared 
not long ago by William A. Conway, su- 
pervisor of agencies, head office agency 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia. The plan used is Ordinary life 
with dividends left to accumulate, Dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the policy 
is made under Option 2—principal and 
interest—five years. This organized sale 
is as follows: 

The Organized Sale 


Agent: Mr. Prospect, I am here to 
discuss with you one of the most topical 
subjects that has been developed in the 
history of social economics, 

Prospect: What’s that? 

Agent: Social security—I don’t know 
whether or not you have given much 
thought to this. 

(Note: Use company’s social se- 
curity card—26,000,000 have this guar- 
antee, 43,000,000 do not, etc.) 


It is amazing and almost staggering to 
realize that forty-three millions are ex- 
empted from the benefits. In which class 
do you come, Mr. Prospect? 

Prospect: I had no idea so many peo- 
ple are exempted—forty-three millions— 
fortunately, I am in the twenty-six mil- 
lions as I am on a salary basis. 


(Note: It is of little importance 
which class the prospect is in as the 
sale is flexible and can be applied to 
either class.) 

Agent: That’s really fine, Mr. Pros- 
pect. You will be interested in knowing 
of the reaction I receive when I call on 
my clients—those that receive the bene- 
fits and those that are excluded—but as 
it happens my service—my plan—has to 
do with giving you income for those five 
years from age 60 to 65, until the gov- 
ernment’s social security starts to pay. 
In other words, Mr. Prospect, we will 
put you in the driver’s seat so that you 
may retire at age 60 instead of at age 65. 


The Idea 


Agent: As I explain this plan to you, 
Mr. Prospect, I am going to ask you to 
be indulgent with me because it has not 
only the benefit of income starting at age 
60 for you but it does possess many other 
things outside of the benefits of social 
security, not only enhancing that excel- 
lent idea but increasing and augmenting 
its ability to serve you. 

Agent: For instance— 

(Note: Use Rapid Old Age Calcu- 
lator in determining social security 
income at age 65.) 

This card is not ours, Mr. Prospect. 
as you can see here, it was developed 
by an advertising interest outside of life 
insurance and it carries a development 
over the years of social security income 
at age 65. Now at your age—and by the 
way, what is your age, Mr. Prospect? 

Prospect: I am 35. 

Agent: In your case, you will get the 
maximum benefits, Everything over $3,- 
000 is outside of the calculations. At 
your age, this line here 

(Note: Refer to line in Old 
Calculator card.) 

shows that $90,000 is the basic amount. 
and after thirty years a monthly income 
of $68.75 at age 65, when you stop work- 
ing, will be provided. 

Prospect: Well, that’s interesting, They 
certainly have figured it out for us. Does 


Age 








WILLIAM A. CONWAY 


that mean that a fund of $90,000 will 
have to be developed? 

Agent: Oh no, not at all. It is on this 
amount of salary that deductions are de- 
termined and on which the $68.75 month- 
ly income is reached. 

Double Duty Dollars 

Agent: Let’s see what we will do with 
our plan. You will be quite astonished 
because in addition to the monthly in- 
come of $68.75 starting when you are 
60 and running to age 65, when the so- 
cial security plan starts, it has all the 
elements of double duty dollars. 

Prospect: What do you mean “double 
duty dollars?” 

Agent: We mean, Mr, Prospect, that 
everything you do in life has a practical 
application—you are practical in your 
business—you are practical with your 
family—and although the main purpose 
of this plan is to give you the monthly 
income of $68.75 starting at age 60, our 
company has enhanced the benefits and 
will give these to your family if you are 
not here to get them yourself. That’s 
interesting, isn’t it? 

Prospect: Yes, it surely is, 

Agent: Of course, Mr. Prospect, this 
plan is an instalment idea as you know, 
and you have twenty-five years in which 
to complete these instalments. 

Prospect: Twenty-five years! That 
seems to me an awfully long time. 

Agent: I thought you would react like 
that. That’s a natural reaction but here 
is where we’re different: at the end of 
the first instalment year there will ac- 
crue to you a cash dividend return of 
about 15% as you will see in a moment, 
but it is a revelation when you consider 
every instalment idea exacts a carrying 
charge while our plan pays you interest 
on your deposits, 

Prospect: That does seem unusual. 

Agent: Yes, it is unusual when we 
consider that the $68.75 monthly income 
starts at age 60 to take care of those 
five years to age 65 when the govern- 
ment’s plan starts to operate, I want to 
call your attention to this $68.75 devel- 
oped in our plan is made possible by 
adding to the fund created your share 
of the surplus awards. I mean by that 
the schedule and rate of interest now 
being paid, and that’s what we mean 
when we say “Fidelity Mutual.” 

Agent: Now, Mr. Prospect, no doubt 
you have set up a system to provide 
monthly deductions under the social se- 
curity plan to provide for your own 

(Continued on Page 98) 


This presentation is the one used 
by Clyde F. Gay of the Aetna Life, 


Boston. 


Practical plans to fit into and supple- 
ment Federal social security benefits are 
much sought after by agents because 
their average prospect is now social se- 
curity conscious and pretty well informed 
of the benefits under the plan. If the 
life insurance agent is to sell the aver- 
age prospect life insurance protection 
he must be armed with full knowledge 
of the Social Security Act, what it cov- 
ers and its deficiencies which make a life 
insurance program necessary. 

One general agent who early realized 
this need and has armed his agents with 
a practical, definite plan for supplement- 
ing social security benefits is Clyde F. 
Gay, general agent, Aetna Life at Boston. 
He says: “We believe that the modern 
life insurance agent with a thorough 
knowledge of the Social Security Act 
will be welcomed by the average man 
who hasn’t time to analyze what the 
Act means for him and we believe an 
agent, particularly one who writes aver- 
age people included in the Act, will be 
forced to take into consideration the ex- 
tent of the benefits the average prospect 
will derive from it.” Mr. Gay has some 
definite conclusions for such a plan, 
among them being that life insurance 
with Income Contract the more complete- 
ly supplements benefits under the Social 
Security Act as it now stands than does 
the Deferred Cash Refund Annuity. In 
addition, in financial emergencies the 
cash value of an insurance policy will 
be of tremendous assistance in Mr. Gay’s 
opinion. 

A presentation for insurance supple- 
menting social security damages which 
meets the needs of the situation is given 
in the following which has been used 
with satisfactory results in Mr. Gay’s 
agency: 


Supplementing Social Security Benefits 


Agent: “Good Morning, Mr. Prospect. 
ee from the Aetna 
Life Insurance Co. May I sit down?” 
(Suits action to words). 

Prospect: “You are just wasting your 
NE - oka dvcean oven , I have all the 
‘ife insurance I can pay for.” 

Agent: “Life insurance is my business, 
Mr. Prospect, but please don’t let that 
disturb you. My purpose in calling to- 
day is to discuss your stake in the Social 
Security Act, and whether or not the 
new Supplementary Plan which the 
Aetna has just brought out, will be of 
any value to you. Like most everyone 
I presume you have given a lot of 
thought to the Act, especially as to how 
it will affect you—that’s true, isn’t it Mr. 
Prospect ?” 

Prospect: “Yes, I have.” 

Agent: “Then you have approximated 
what your stake will be as the Act now 
stands. But this new calculator of ours 
goes a step beyond that. For instance: 
(Show calculator but do not open it yet) 
the maximum earned income on which 
you can pay a tax in any one year is 
$3,000 from each employer. There isn’t 
any likelihood of your working for more 
than one concern at a time, is there, 
Mr. Prospect ?” 

Prospect: “No.” 

Agent: “Then, $3,000 will be the maxi- 
mum. Now in order to be fair and con- 
servative and allow for loss of time due 
to illness or unemployment because of 
reorganization or mergers, which lapse in 
earned income would be reflected in the 
Public Plan at 65, what would you say 





CLYDE F. GAY 


would be the approximate yearly income 
you would pay a tax on from now to 
age 65?” 

Prospect: “Let’s say $2,400.” 

Agent: “All right, then here is how 
the calculator works. (Turn to pages 
marked ‘Salary $2,400’.) You will see 
that in our Private Plan we have three 
retirements based on an average earned 
income of $2,400—one where a person 
desires a total of $100 a month income 
beginning at age 65; one where he de- 
sires $125, and one at $150. Now what 
is the least you would want, Mr. Pros- 
pect—$100, $125 or $150?” 

Prospect: “$125 a month.” ; 

Agent: “And your date of birth is 
what,” 

Prospect: “April 8, 1902.” 

Agent: “Then you are now 35 years 
old and (run down to age 35 in booklet, 
place an extra illustration card face down 
along the line of figures at age 35 and 
proceed), we see that if you earn an 
average of $2,400 a year from now to 
age 65, the Public Plan would provide 
$61.25 a month, and surely it would be 
mighty hard to have to get along on 
$14.00 a week—wouldn’t it, Mr. Pros- 
pect ?” 

Prospect: “Yes, it would, that’s why 
I'd like $125 a month.” 


How the Plan Works 


Agent: (Taking Supplementary Social 
Security Plan illustration card.) “Then 
here is how the Aetna’s new Supple- 
mentary Plan will enable you to pro- 
vide what you want. For a monthly 
deposit of $19.51 this is what we will do: 
Knowing that there is a possibility of 
your accumulating an outside estate, and 
feeling that upon attaining age 65 you 
might not need this Supplementary In- 
come from the Aetna, you would have 
the contractual right to receive cash at 
age 65 of $8,778.38. You would have de- 
posited $7,023.60 and consequently if you 
elected the cash, you would receive back 
all the money you had deposited, and in 
addition a profit of $1,754.78, which 1s 
absolutely guaranteed to you; or, we will 
supplement the Public Plan with 4 
steady income of $63.75 a month (three 
times as much per month as you de- 
posit) guaranteed for the rest of your 
life and giving you a total retirement 
income of $125 a month, and that’s ex- 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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“We are engaged in a business which By N. E. Horelick Words cannot express my appreciatig, 
has a peculiar opportunity and a peculiar - and I pray you continue to prosper, 4 
duty.”—Thomas I. Parkinson. Director of Group Annuities, — yours, 

Some economists claim that at the base Eauitable Life A Sack re and Son, 
of every human motive and activity lies quita e€ ife Ssurance ociety “Dear Sirs: There isn’t words to ef 
selfishness; but man’s first discovery press how I appreciate what the — 
probably was that the individual fared a ae see "a a eo 
better in cooperation with his fellows. dint i te df a | shelt » with Mr pee from your pte Se 

; hie re : ; rents and interest to be passed from gen- food and clothing and shelter and with- . ! 
Whether ay call it idealism or enlight- eration to generation, but aca io out help and pore Hae there is not suffi- P@Y off a say gel my home 
ened selfishness we find our greatest the wife to rear and educate the chil- cient margin over and above provision Mr. asain yy ome and ve 
profit in cooperative enterprise and our dren and give them a fair start toward for these necessities to pool funds in the have nv go did yd — the 
createst happiness in feeling that our the same measure of success. The ma- __ individualist-collectivist security of per- age wots poe rave it all clearei 
lives have point and significance in the terial result has been that Americans sonal life insurance. For them the stop- “So | Aho ce ob a - —— T ' 

g F wai ae with 7% of the world’s population have ping of the pay-check for a week is pri- ap 4 ped. & ele d I am sure 
ponevel banal or age ie eg en 70% of the world’s life insurance. vation, for a month is desperation, and pede sages a me to Commaes tae 
men are a cheerful crowd by and large, ; age , Z is diss = 4 y . ee 
and I think the reason is that although Benefits Paid by Companies in Ninety- FT ee tee ae or lincoeoacona also that you have made it possible fur 
most of us are too busy to stop to an- two Years plex social unit than the family, namely, ™€ to do this. I will feel grateful + 
alyze it we carry the quiet conscious- The scope of the joint enterprise has in the industrial or business concern of YOU 5 long as I live. I hope other 
ness of contributing largely to the com- widened continually. With security for which they are a part. William J. Gra- ™Ployed by your company may knoy 
mon good while going about our daily the family when death shuts off the in- ham said in a radio address some months What a benefit it is and what it mean 
business of making a living. come achieved, men think of security ago: in the time of need to have your en- 

A little analysis of just what our con- ‘ “S , f —— es sain ployers hand you a check like that. They 
tribution is may be worthwhile. In the Security for the industrial worker should be loyal and work well to th 
first place, life insurance is in itself not ne _ ng 3 ad - s get this interest of a company who think enough 
a business in the profit motive sense, but — eer hati , ee that of their men to keep up such an insur. 
a giant cooperative, Interesting social the. ay as ir gu eo = seé- ance for them, I can’t say enough for 
experiments have been made in coopera- _ in the industrial era Of today are myself & son to praise the — Co 
tives in this country and abroad. The me makers of jobs. Yes, verily, the “Having my home paid for will hel 
growth of cooperative enterprises in makers of jobs are the creators of se- me further the education of my boy als 
Scandinavian countries particularly has curity! , Which means so much to him. You are 
been tremendous. What many of us do I would underline those words for em- helping us both more than you will eve: 
not stop to realize is that the oldest and phasis. But the responsibility does not know. ; 
greatest of all cooperatives is life insur- stop there. The security the job gives is “And again I thank you from the bot- 
ance, under which men band together to not completed if sickness, accident, old tom of my heart and I am sure your bus- 
achieve purposes not obtainable as indi- age and death can bring a sudden and = iness_ will prosper because of your helj 
viduals. A cooperative store pools con- fatal end to that security. This problem to others. I just can’t thank you enough 
sumer purchasing power to make eggs was met to a degree by the introduction I pray to God you continue to do wel 
and potatoes cheaper. A manufacturing of Group insurance by the Equitable in your business. . 
cooperative pools capital and labor to Life. Through this method of mass pro- “Yours Sincerely : 
produce less expensive articles. These tection the employer could join with his “Mrs. ———— and Son. 
cooperatives deal in material goods. awe oe his a — 

hose whic ey were a ( ; 
Pooling Discharge of Man’s Social to employ this mass ons pamer-te $25,000,000 of Weekly Indemnity — 
Responsibilities provide a measure of security when The discovery that the death hazari 

Life insurance is a cooperative which death stopped the pay-check. could be relieved by Group life insur 
pools reserves for the discharge of man’s The movement has grown until at the ance was not the end of —— \ 
social responsibilities. It represents so- end of last year nearly eight million em- Group possibilities. Accident _ sick- 
cial development at its highest both in ployes were covered for over twelve bil- ess also stop the pay-check ve SM 
its form of organization and in its func- lions of Group life insurance. This year constant and dreaded threat to the en 
tion. ory - * ae — oy dollars _ ploye. — et one ae 

i y ide i of protection for workers added. Forty- Surance was develop o provide week! 
Pi athnsag A —— i. — N. E. HORELICK four of those covered have no other al indemnity to the employe when — 
man’s social responsibilities have ex- . . surance and 32% more have less than temporarily stops his earnings. | won| 
panded. In the early guild system of the when other factors shut off income—ill- $1,000 if the statistics of one largeGroup- two and a half million lives are insure 
Middle Ages when the economic system "3% accident and old age. Accident and writing company are a fair sampling. for $25,000,000 of weckly “ey 
was organized in a tight pattern and sickness policies were developed and the Supplementing these benefits Group Ac- The latest development in the Th 
insecurity was unknown the craft guilds phenomenal growth of annuities began. cidental Death and Dismemberment cov- field is provision for hospitalization. i. 
needed only to discharge one insurance The result is almost forty-two billion ers nearly a million lives with more than splendid work done by local city vf 
function: that of seeine that a deceased ollars paid out in benefits to American a billion dollars coverage. These are dry pital associations offered a challenge © 
member received a proper burial. In the policyholders and beneficiaries in the figures unless we get a personal glimpse —- Set ae bey ; ital 
early expansion period in this country ninety-two years since the beginning of of those eight million individuals cov- of providing a more widespread —_ 4 
the insurance function had not gone legal reserve life insurance. These peo- ered under Group life policies. The fol- ization protection extending to any 4 
much beyond this stage. But as our ple were partly motivated by the desire lowing letters were written by bereaved OF section where employes - me 3 
social and economic system has grown ‘© keep themselves and their families widows to the companies for which their €f are within reach of a —— aoe 
more complex, society’s responsibilities from being a burden on society but they husbands had worked. few years since its inception oo o 
for its members have vastly increased "ever realized the stupendous aggregate Two Letters been adopted insuring Senne 7 i 
and insurance has kept pace. burden which was being lifted. The im- four hundred thousand dollars — aad 

In European countries, cradations of portance of insurance cannot be exag- Any insurance company can duplicate pitalization benefits to over 100, 
economic security are relatively static. crated in helping make America’s mid- such letters from its files. ployes. 

The wealthy conserve their lands and ‘le classes, lacking any tradition of small “Dear Mr. ; Old Age Dependency 

property and pass it on from genera- inherited capital, the most prosperous and “I want to thank you for all you and The problem of old age dependency 

tion to generation. The shopkeeper’s son ™OSt Secure of any nation. : the ————~- Company have done for me has been one of the most difficult. Not 

inherits the shop. The poor remain poor Even the wealthy have found in re- jin my time of bereavement. The three only is self-pensioning through the pur 

In America the economic class into which Cet years the ‘personal and social value jnsurance policies amounting to $4,700 chase of individual annuities impossible 

one is born has meant little. Individuals of a nest egg of reserves in insuranc€ which my deceased husband had through for the mass of workers in the lower 

have gone up and down in the scale in  POlicies to draw on in desperate times your good company with the Equitable earnings groups but it has been difficult 

constant change. This was the result of OF to fall back on when all else has dis- [jfe was the only thing in the world he for those in the higher-salaried brackets 

continued expansion and apparently end-  22beared. left me and my little son. even for many who are able to build 

less opportunity. Any kind of security The Army of Workers “With this money I was able to pay up a bulwark of personal life insurance 

for the individual’s family in such a svys- But there is another group far more for the funeral and all my other bills protection for their dependents. 

tem meant building an estate in one important from the social point of view and have nearly $4,000 left over to help Employers recognized the problem 

man’s lifetime. For the great middle than the well-to-do and the middle me keep my little son in school. I will early in the days of industrialization ™ 

class of our population the amassing of classes. This is the army of workers also have ample time to get readjusted this country. There is no more inter- 

a capital estate was impossible in so in factories and offices. The rise of in- and find myself a job, and to think my esting story than that of the evolution 0 

short a time. By pooling regular sav-  dustrialism in this country has created husband only paid $1.00 on the last company pension plans. It may ® 

ings in life insurance companies the goal a group whose economic status unfortu- $1,000.00 policy which you offered him, summed up briefly as a gradual transt LL 
could be reached, not an income from nately is static. Their income goes for all your employes have been most loyal. (Continued on Page 126) — 
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Traditions Enshrine Principles 


Sometimes when regard for traditions is imputed to an organiza- 
tion, tradition is interpreted as old fogeyism. Yet there are traditions 
that should be everlasting principles fundamental in management. This 
is distinctively true of life insurance companies and their Agencies. 


The Home Office Agency of The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company had its beginning soon after the Company was founded in 
1847, through the employment of a single salesman. Thus early it was 
recognized that an Agency force was the life-giver and life-sustainer of 
a Company. That Agency of a single member has grown during the 
intervening years until it has become one of the major life insurance sales 
organizations in the United States. And throughout the 90 years succes- 
sive managements have been dominated by this realization, once a tradi- 
tion and long ago established as a working principle, that a Company most 
succeeds when its attitude toward its Agencies and their members is 
cooperative, and when Agency Managers reflect that attitude in dealing 
with their members. 


In this great Agency, as in others, there are star producers and 
there are men and women who are steady, moderate producers, all serv- 
ing according to their ability. Working for and with each type, without 
favoritism, and regarding the needs of the small producer as scrupulously 
as those of the leaders,—and giving to novices the most thorough and 
most sympathetic training,—assures unity of spirit, enthusiasm for pro- 
duction, and pride in Agency and in Company. 


This tradition of watchful care for the underwriting force has had 
the full respect of managements of this Agency since the days of long 
ago. Serving and leading, rather than driving, have been profitable to 
our members, to the Agency, and to the Company. 





HOME OFFICE AGENCY | 


JosepH H. Reese — Managers -— EnpwarpL. ReiLey 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Independence Square Philadelphia 
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JUDGING MEN B 
Causal Law 


By C larence Axman 


“What I am is the result of what I 
have been. What I am tomorrow is 
the result of what I am today.” 

Sitting in his office at 50 Church 
Street, New York, by no means retired 
from business although no longer a gen- 
eral agent, happy in the knowledge that 
he has not only led an intensive, industri- 
ous and worthwhile life, but has launched 
in his time a small army of insurance 
men on_ successful careers, Louis A. 
Cerf told The Gold Book that the 
maxim at the beginning of this column 
has had the most influence with him in 
sizing up his fellow men. It is in the 
cornerstone of that Oriental philosophy 
known as the Causal Law, and in cults 
of the Orient centuries old, Mr. Cerf 
has found the deepest wisdom he has 
learned about men. 

For half a century Mr. Cerf selected 
men, beginning as a general agent in 
California at the age of 25. The list 
of those originally brought into_ the 
business by him, or who were Cerf- 
trained, includes many men who are 
general agents in New York at _the 
present time. The list of alumni is 
unusually long. Many who won dis- 
tinction are dead. 


Born in Louisiana 


At the beginning of Mr. Cerf’s career 
he was with the New York Life. For 
a time he was president of a St. Louis 
insurance company—the Covenant Mu- 
tual Life, which in 1900 was sold to 
the Metropolitan Life. For most of his 
career, however, he was general agent 
in Greater New York of the Mutual 
Benefit, for some years his being the 
largest general agency in the city. 

Born in Louisiana, Mr. Cerf was 
brought up in Texas where he was re- 
garded as a life insurance genius be- 
cause he was the outstanding agent of 
the state. At the age of 23 he was 
writing $1,000,000 a year or over. In 
1889, when 25 years old, he started on 
a trip around the world, which was not 
completed. His original idea was to 
make a swing through the Northwest; 
go then to California; and then to 
Europe to see the great World’s Fair 
of the time. 

When he arrived in Los Angeles he 
met Samuel Polk Walker, then repre- 
sentative of the New York Life. The 
latter wanted Cerf to tie up with him 
as an agent, a proposition the Texas 
youth declined. Walker then asked him 
if he would consider a partnership. Ne- 
gotiations resulted in Mr. Cerf buying 
a half interest in the agency. When he 
reached San Francisco and had time to 
look around he found that the agency 
was a shell. He went over to the Pal- 
ace Hotel and began to analyze his 
situation. Should he charge to experi- 
ence the money he had invested in the 
agency? Should he acknowledge that 
he had made a mistake in judgment 
and return to Texas where he had been 
so successful and where he could make 


of the 


good the loss of his investment by a 
few months of extra hard work? 

“An imp was busy in my mind,” he 
said to the writer. “I was willing to 
acknowledge to myself that I had made 
what looked like a mistake, but I did 
not want my friends in Texas to know 
it. And, anyhow, might this not be 
an opportunity to prove that maybe I 


rient 


among those present. His plan was to 
get agents; then more agents; then still 
more agents; but they had to be the 
kind he and the company wanted. He 
gathered about him some of the best 
California field stars, wrote a tremen- 
dous volume for the company. The at- 
tention of George W. Perkins, then 
third vice-president and head of pro- 





The Daibutsu, a huge statue of Buddha, near Yokohama 


had something that Walker didn’t have; 
and that might be a gift in organiz- 
ing—finding good agents in the very 
place where Walker couldn’t. It was 
a spur. I decided to stay.” 

Inside of two years Cerf had proven 
that he knew a lot about men and it 
wasn’t long before the California gen- 
eral agents also knew that he was 


duction of the New York Life, was at- 
tracted, and he made Cerf manager of 
the company for the South, headquar- 
ters Baltimore. At the time Perkins 
was about 31; Cerf, 27. 

It was in California that Mr. Cerf 
began his intensive study of men. It did 
not take him long to discover that if 
he picked the wrong man it would cost 
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him money; that if he made too many 
errors in selection he would be on his 
way out as an executive, to say nothing 
about going broke. He felt sure there 
was some scientific way of picking men 
in his business. He became interested 
and studied phrenology. For a time he 
tried to judge men by the bumps on 
their heads. It didn’t work. Further- 
more, he found that there was no at- 
thoritative scientific endorsement of that 
art. Something else was needed. So he 
began to size men up through physiog- 
nomy, but he couldn’t find that plan for 
selection endorsed scientifically, either, It 
got no endorsement from him. 


The Causal Law of the Orient 


Then Mr. Cerf began to study Oriental 
religions and in the Causal Law of the 
Orient—“What I am today is the result 
of what I have been. What I am to- 
morrow is the result of what I am to- 
day”—he found the working basis for 
judgment and selection of men which 
guided him through the rest of his life. 

The interpretation which he made from 
the Causal Law was that the successful 
will probably continue to be successful; 
the failures will ordinarily continue run- 
ning true to form. Most successful men 
are energetic, the drones winning few 
prizes. He has never known of a man 
who loved his work who failed. 

As soon as he began the quest for 
men, using Oriental cult as guidance, he 
ceased being impressed with the way men 
looked and talked—at least stopped that 
as an ultimate guide. As soon as he 
started applying knowledge gained from 
Oriental cult reading his first action 
would be to investigate references, not 
by letter but through personal interviews 
by himself or someone whom he trusted. 
He wanted to know the opinions of per- 
sons with whom the man under review 
had worked. He also wanted to know 
the opinions of the man under review 
and got them by a thorough and grilling 
session which is something like the in- 
terrogations of the psychiatrists—what is 
your family history, what did you do in 
school, what did you do in college, where 
do you take your vacations, how do you 
amuse yourself, what is your business ex- 
perience, why have you had so man) 
jobs, have you got in jams with women, 
do you gamble, how much do you 
drink, etc. 


600,000,000 Buddhist Cult Believers 


From the time Mr. Cerf began to study 
knowledge outside of the beaten paths 
he has been fascinated by Oriental phil- 
osophy and he began to read the life 
of Buddha and familiarized himself with 
Karma, Vedanta, Yogi and other angles 
of. the Hindu cults. Impressive to him 
was the fact that more than 600,000,000 
people believe in Buddha cults. In Japan 
more than 80% of the people represent 
a certain form of Buddhism. In China 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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The Service of Life Insurance 
To the Community 


When Carroll B. Merriam, director 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, made the statement that the life 
companies have done more in the distri- 
bution of funds to policyholders and in 
the purchase of Government securities 
than the entire lending and allocation of 
our Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, the largest financial institution of 
the American Government, he not only 
gave the public a graphic picture of the 
service of life insurance to the communi- 
ty, but he presented to the life insurance 
underwriters of the country a measuring 
rod of their business which they should 
ever keep in mind. It is gratifying to be 
in a business capable of performing a 
service of such magnitude with all that 
service implies. Next to Government 
itself or religion, insurance or assurance 
is the most important protection to a 
community. This includes not only life 
insurance, but all forms of property 
insurance. 

Few people have their properties un- 
der-insured. Unfortunately, many peo- 
ple have their lives underinsured. The 
national income last year was 60 billions 
of dollars so that as the total insurance 
in force is about one and three quarters 
of the national income, under-insurance 
is evident. 

So while we must continue to be grati- 
fied that we are part of the machinery 
which has performed so valiantly in serv- 
ing the community with life insurance it 
is our obligation that there should be 
more of this service; that we do what we 
can aggressively, intelligently, thought- 
fully to lift the protection to more com- 
plete coverage. 

The larger picture of life insurance is 
that of an institution, composed of all 
life companies of the nation, belonging 
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Wadsworth Building 
57 William Street 
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to the policyholders, privately managed 
but supervised by the various states. 
This institution of life insurance is com- 
prised of 64 million policyholders who 
have in force $104,500,000,000. The 
assets which amount to nearly 25 billions 
of dollars are invested in farm and mort- 
gages, U. S. Government bonds, state, 
county and municipal bonds, a small 
percentage of foreign government bonds, 
railroad, public utility and other corpor- 
ate securities chiefly in bonds, public 
loans, real estate, cash and other ad- 
mitted assets. The spread of investments 
is wide in its distribution. These in- 
vestments, have helped build up the na- 
tion to its present outstanding position. 

Life insurance payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries, however, do 
not tell the whole story of how life in- 
surance benefits the community. The 
companies make substantial expenditures 
in the state, incident to the conduct of 
their business there, by way of taxes and 
fees paid in the state and for accommo 
dation and service of policyholders as 
commissions, medical fees, office and 
other expenses. 

The general conception that life in- 
surance only protects the individual or 
the family of the individual is erroneous. 
By having the individual or the family 
properly insured it protects the com- 
munity in which they live. It, there- 
fore, is of prime importance to the en- 
tire community that the individuals com- 
posing the community provide for their 
independence through individual saving 
and thrift. Certainly, it is fundamental- 
ly sounder for citizens to work together 
to reduce poverty and dependency in the 
community by furthering and encourag- 
ing the efforts of individuals towards 
the protection of themselves and their 
dependents, rather than merely to rely 


Julian S. Myrick 


Manager 


“The Ives & Myrick Agency” 








upon taxation and charity to take care 
of those left destitute in emergencies, in 
old age or by reason of death. The life 
companies offer the machinery whereby 
this independence and service to the 
community may be brought about. 


The strength and character of the 
life insurance institution have been test- 
ed through the years, have served the 
nation and the communities through 
war, epidemic, floods and every known 
calamity, and in this last episode of de- 
pression insurance has come through 
stronger than ever before. It is the duty 
not only of the insurance companies and 
their representatives, but of the com- 
munity leaders themselves to emphasize 
the importance and value to citizens of 
using the companies and the institution 
of life insurance to protect their family, 
business and old age requirements so that 
the individual in times of earning and 
prosperity may take care of his require- 
ments in the emergencies and not become 
a charge upon the community. 


As life insurance men it is our duty 
to lead in this work with all of our 
strength, energy, spirit and understand- 
ing of the community’s needs, individual 
and business, and it is the duty of all 
the community leaders to back us up 
with equal sincerity and cooperation. 
As this is done our service to the life 
insurance community will take on addi- 
tional lustre as the community benefits 
more generally because of our efforts in 
this great social assistance we have to 
give and are giving. 

This Agency offers a complete Course 
of Study and Training to anyone 
possessing proper qualifications, who 
desires to enter Life Insurance as a pro 
fession as a fulltime representative of 


The Mutual Life. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


Telephone John 4 - 4800 
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The Comprehensive Functions 
of Life Insurance 


By Joseph H. Reese, C. L. U. 
Manager, Home Office Agency of Penn Mutual Life 


If economic society were not progres- 
sive, history would be of comparatively 
little value. The problems and the solu- 
tion thereof would all be found in the 


current material, which is readily at 
hand. In examining the comprehensive 
functions of life insurance it is difficult 
to know how far back we should go to 
build our foundation of thought. Like 
a school boy incapable of visualizing the 


Joseph H. Reese 


application of the first principles of al- 
gebra to his future financial welfare, we 
are at first inclined to find little of value 
in the day to day life of our bewhiskered 
ancestor, the Neolithic Man. He prob- 
ably struggled with greater mental ef- 
fort to evolve the crude implements 
through which he achieved independence 
than the humble but conscientious re- 
cruit who is striving by means of that 
actuarial joy, the rate book, to form a 
picture of security for the so-called 
modern civilized man. 

This ancestor of ours had little under- 
standing of the principles of reserves and 
property, but he became conscious of the 
fundamental fact that it was necessary 
for him to create a store of fixed capi- 
tal in the form of stone axes and flints 
as well as consumable articles through 





which he created a greater sense of se- 
curity for the morrow for himself and 
the family group which huddled about 
him. We must visualize the development 
of more or less permanent shelter, with- 
out benefit of such modern improve- 
ments as a mortgage and the tilling of 
the soil as the only form of insurance 
available in his primitive environment. 
Gradually the family unit formed the 
basis of organization and we observe the 


Edward L. Reiley 


first separation of what might be de- 
scribed by the terms “Producers and 
Consumers.” 


Purpose of Article 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to attempt to trace the development of 
organization through to the large groups 
of modern political subdivisions except- 
ing insofar as it emphasizes the surpris- 
ingly slight difference in the basic prob- 
lem of reserve creation between earliest 
man and our neighbors today. It is true 
that society has become most highly or- 
ganized and the problems thereof have 
become so complex that few individuals 
achieve fully an ability to plan their re- 
serves or to create a real security for 
the future that is not subject to an 
abundance of hazards which have grown 


simultaneously with the alleged progress, 
which civilization itself has made. 

The most learned treatise on income 
and economic progress published by the 
Brookings Institute has little to say that 
could be interpreted as applying to man 
as an individual, Yet security must nec- 
essarily be predicated on a _ thorough 
understanding of the relationship, which 
exists between the individual’s income 
and his accumulation of property. The 
tremendous reserves, which nature itself 
has created, are rendered available for 
the satisfaction of human wants, in the 
main only through the expenditure of 
human effort. This effort creates in- 
come, a portion of which must be ex- 
pended in the satisfaction of current 
needs while the excess so created must 
be converted into property. Contrary 
to the average understanding, this prop- 
erty does not belong per se to the per- 
son who creates it. Under the common 
law, at least, all property belongs to 
the “state” and its transfer must nec- 


viduals shall organize in ways, which 
shall make more certain the completion 
of the projects, which modern society 
demands in order to maintain the go. 
called superior standards of existence 
which we enjoy today. This, of course, 
is another form of insurance against the 
future, which is rarely interpreted as 
such by those who are actively partic)- 
pating in its operation. Man therefore 
has become responsible not only for the 
non-productive consumers of his family 
but by his brain power creates the source 
of income for the organization engaged 
in the creative production of capital and 
income, 

This progress is necessarily depend- 
ent on the development of the science 
of foresight. A foresight which evolves 
action yet takes full advantage of the 
creations of civilization which act as a 
hedge against the possibility of a back- 
ward movement caused by the loss of the 
economic value of the human life. 
Must Present Life Insurance in Action 

So far this appears to be so much 
theory, however, reason dictates that the 
corner grocery, which is an important 
unit of society in the terms of its com- 
munity service is just as dependent on 
human life value and effort as the con- 
suming members of the family of its 
proprietor. Capital loss sustained upon 
the occasion of a fire is not truly irre- 
placeable because such property has been 
created basically by effort and effort as 
an asset may still be available. The in- 
dividual may, however, carelessly permit 
the approach of old age to find him un- 
prepared to replace it. 

We observe, therefore, that there is 
a definite relationship between all hv- 
man endeavor and the well-known and 
justly famed mortality table and were 
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essarily depend on the extent to which 
the state feels that a percentage thereof 
shall revert to the state when we make 
such transfer. 

The development of business enter- 
prise to a degree inconceivable a short 
few years ago as time is measured, has 
necessitated that combinations of indi- 





we merely attempting to justify the ex- 
istence of the institution of life insur- 
ance, our theorem might stop here with 
the simple phrase “Hence Life Insur- 
ance.” ; 
The responsibility of the life insur- 
anc underwriter definitely begins here; 
(Continued on Page 116) 
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If Big Enough for a 


TORE, HOTEL and 


More Business Insurance and Partner- 
ship policies are being written in small 
towns nowadays than ever before be- 
cause agents have recognized that for 
such coverage there is no geographical 
distinction in needs. When a partner of 
J. P. Morgan dies—as Dwight Morrow, 
Henry P. Davison and others passed 


away—another man is appointed to take 
the place of the deceased; anyway, the 
banking house continues, without losing 
impetus partly because of its great size 


and number of partners. But when John 
Johnson, the important partner in the 
Four Corners Garage of Kohokus, Wyo., 
breathes his last his business may expire 
with him if there is no insurance pro- 
tection. 

The Gold Book has asked some agents 
who have been successful with Business 
Insurance in the smaller places to tell 
why they think the need is universal, 
irrespective of the size of the com- 
munity. 





William Buxton, III, vice-president People’s Trust & Savings Bank, Indianola, 
and Vinton C. Watson, Bankers Life Co., Indianola. 


Bank and College President Cases 


By Vinton C. Watson 
Indianola, Ia., Bankers Life Co. 


I operate largely in Indianola, Iowa, 
a small college town of about 3,600 popu- 
lation. The opportunity for writing sub- 
stantial personal insurance is somewhat 
limited here, the farmers and merchants 
both having suffered from the drought 
and hard times. 

Fortunately for me about one year ago 
I woke up to the fact that there was a 
practically untouched field in business in- 
surance right here in my own home 
town. Insurance agents and their prod- 
uct are no rarity here, but I have found 
that the application of life insurance to 
the solving of the very real business pro- 
tection needs of the small town business 
man is a thing relatively new to them, 
and have found a surprising amount of 
interest. The interest, of :course, de- 
veloped after they were made to under- 
stand what an acute problem they faced, 
and what a fine and complete answer 
we had for their needs. Since then 


about one-third of my total volume has 
come from business insurance, all writ- 
ten in small towns. 

The following examples only scratch 
the surface. For instance, any partner- 
ship where there is joint ownership of 
equipment, such as dentists, doctors, or 
lawyers, or where there is a stock of 
goods or large outstanding accounts, is 
made to order for the insurance sales- 
man with a good conception of the bene- 
fits of business insurance. 


A Bank Case 


One of my best cases was corporation 
insurance, written on the officers and 
employes of our local bank. Two argu- 
ments were of about equal weight in 
closing this case. 

First, able bank officials are of great 
value to the institution, and their loss 
through death is a very real and serious 
one, While this is true of any busi- 
ness it is peculiarly true of the small 
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FILLING STATION 
Any Town Is a Market 


For BUSINESS INSURANCE 


town bank, which is not apt to have 
other employes equipped to take a key 
man’s place. There are few men capable 
of this type of work in a small town 
and, at best, to locate and train such 
a man is likely to be a slow and expen- 
sive process. Furthermore, in the small 
town, the key man is the bank in the 
minds of the depositors. On his death 
there is a general loss of confidence. 
The market, and actual value of the bank 
stock probably will be impaired. This 
can be offset by business insurance on 
the key man, or men. Every bank 
stockholder, not to mention the de- 


positors, should be keenly interested jn 
protection against such loss. 
Through life insurance the bank can 
build up an additional reserve for times 
of need. This would be in the form of 
a contractual obligation with a strong 
financial institution promising to pay a 
stipulated number of dollars, the amount 
of which depends on the age and type 
of contract. Bank presidents, too, like 
to have one asset which does not de- 
pend on market fluctuations for its cash 
value. What bank hasn’t seen its re- 
serves decline in value at the time its 
(Continued on Page 28) 


When Small Town Key Man Dies 


By Arthur G. Franz 
Freeport, Ill., Aetna Life 


= ae 
ARTHUR G. FRANZ 


Perhaps I should give you this back- 
ground: I have been in the general in- 
surance business for sixteen years and 
during the last eight or ten years I have 
spent considerably more time on the life 
insurance business. During the period 
that I have been in business in Free- 
port, and because I have lived there all 
my life, I am well aware of the people 
in the firms who need life insurance. 

Business or Partnership Insurance is 
really needed more by a small concern 
than a large one. Because businesses 
in my community are, generally speak- 
ing, smaller than they are in a larger 
one, I feel that I have a good field of 
prospects. In a small concern, if a 
partner dies and his widow retains his 





interest and attempts to reorganize the 
business with the surviving partner, the 
profit from the business is usually not 
sufficient to keep both families, the 
(widow) partner not being a_ business 
getter as was her husband. 

When the key man of a small busi- 
ness in a small community dies the local 
credit of the firm is more quickly af- 
fected than if such a firm is in business 
in a larger community. A small busi- 
ness policy carries them over the emer- 
gencies and allows the business to 
survive. 

When there is a Corporation or Part- 
nership Insurance, the surviving mem- 
bers retain the business as their own 
and the family of the deceased get cash 
and are not dependent upon the pre- 
cariousness of a business venture con- 
trolled by a management not definitely 
interested in their welfare. 

An Effective Approach 

These are the thoughts I try to get 
across to business men. I use an old 
but effective approach, “How would you 
like to be in business with ‘Bill's’ wife? 
Usually they will want to know what 
mean, and this starts the conversation 
in which I get the value they place on 
the business and the ages of the part- 
ners or members of the firm. I always 
use the two-interview method, going back 
the second time with the prepared illus- 
tration and a sample Stock Retirement or 
Partnership agreement. ‘This is merely 
a sample, because, in event the business 
is sold, I ask the principals to go to 
their own attorney to prepare the nec- 
essary papers. 

This type of insurance is not hard to 
sell in a town like Freeport as there 
have been several instances showing the 
value of such coverage. There have been 
deaths of partners who were uninsure¢, 
and where the company has gone out 
of business. There have been innumet- 

(Reads Over Onto Page 28) 
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A WORD OF THANKS 


We have a firm faith in the future of America. We believe that the 
institution of life insurance will grow and prosper. We know that our 
company will move forward apace with the growth of our Nation and 
that it will continue to exemplify that which is finest in the life insur- 
ance business. 


And we are confident that in this atmosphere of opportunity for con- 
structive achievement The Bragg Agency of The Guardian will main- 
tain its progress. 


This Agency began from “scratch” early in 1933. 

We closed our first year in ninth place among 

the sixty-four agencies of the company. At the 

end of our second year we ranked sixth. We 

closed our fourth year — 1936 — in fourth place. 
And now — as we accelerate our pace during our fifth year of 
agency building — we pause to thank our friends in the business for 
the encouragement that they have given us in the past. We trust that 
as the years unfold the future we may always enjoy their goodwill. 


THE BRAGG AGENCY 
OF 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


New York, N. Y. 


JAMES ELTON BRAGG, C. L. U. ARTHUR L. SULLIVAN 
Manager Brokerage Manager 
WILLIAM M. McDANIELS PAUL ORR, Jr., C. L. U. 
Assistant Manager Supervisor 


50 UNION SQUARE -:- FOURTH AVENUE at SEVENTEENTH STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 
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able instances where deaths have oc- 
curred, and where the deceased carried 


Business Insurance ard our business 
men have seen Business Insurance 
“work.” 


To summarize: Business Insurance I 
have sold has been as a result of the 


following factors: (1) I know my mar- 
ket because I know Freeport. (2) I have 
a definite approach and know the rea- 
sons why the coverage should be bought 
(3) Perhaps most important of all, my 
prospects have seen Business and Part- 
nership Insurance in action. 


Head of Family And Business, Too 


By Elmer E. 


McC! ymonds 


New Castle, Pa., General Agent Midland Mutual 


The life blood of the families of the 
business man in the smaller communi- 
ties is almost invariably dependent upon 
the sole income derived from his busi- 
ness. It takes many, many years of 
actual want in a number of cases, and 
at the least many sacrifices on the part 
of the family, to help “Dad” build this 
business. But, the credit all goes to 
his ability and everyone thinks of the 
business as his business. 

Any business, whether a sole pro- 
prietorship, partnership, or corporation, 
should be considered a partnership either 
between the sole owner and his family, 
or between all owners and their fami- 
lies. It is not fair to have the death 
of an active partner shatter the morale 
and finances of, not only the surviving 
active partner, or partners, if there be 
any, but, of all families concerned. 

There is no connection between the 
business and the family other than the 
father of the houschold and the money 
he brings home. The only investment 
the family apparently has in the busi- 
ness, is his. Suddenly the husband and 
father is gone. The family has nothing 
invested in the business. They have no 
active connection with the business. It 
seems that in the interest of fair play 
it is “Dad’s” job to insure a fair return 
to his family for their investment, and 
the sacrifices they have made to insure 
his personal success. 

Many men will ask, why should I not 
buy . personal insurance and let the 
family get what they can out of the 
business? This is a good question. The 
answer is that in the case of a sole pro- 
prietorship the family will in most cases 
attempt to hold the business and in so 


ELMER E. McCLYMONDS 


doing will lose the personal insurance. 
If the case is a partnership or corpora- 
tion, it always means unpleasant dealings 
with the surviving partner or partners, 
because they cannot in any financial 
sense, ever hope to compensate the 
family for the loss of “Dad.” 

The use of business agreements and 
business insurance is the only fair and 
equitable arrangement for all parties 
concerned in the settlement of a business 
estate, regardless of size. 


Multiplicity of Individuals 


By Harry B. Lau 
Lebanon, Pa., Penn Mutual Life 


If it is economically sound and com- 
mon social practice that individuals own 
life insurance, corporations and part- 
nership units are only multiples of in- 
dividuals, therefore, the needs are funda- 
mentally the same, expressed, however, 
in different terms. 

Business life insurance indemnifies the 
corporation in the event of the death of 
a key man. Life insurance in conjunc- 
tion with a buy-and-sell agreement, un- 
der which the corporation agrees to buy 
the stock of the deceased stockholder, 
provides, first, an immediate market for 
the deceased stockholder’s holdings at a 
price determined in advance or by a 
method of determining a price fair to 
both the corporation and the deceased 
stockholder’s family; second, and most 
important, it provides cash instantly and 
automatically upon the death of a stock- 
holder, guaranteeing that the family will 
receive an estate in cash—not in securi- 
ties, the value of which may fluctuate 
and future income from which may be 
seriously affected by changing condi- 
tions, incompetent management, mis- 
management and even conspiracy. 

Business life insurance amortizes the 
stock purchase plan, is an automatic 
sinking fund, sustains the business from 


HARRY B. LAU 


a credit standpoint and without inter- 
ruption to customers or trade. 


A Manufacturing Corporation’s Need 
The most unusual “need” came to my 
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Harder To Get Credit and Capital 


By Richard W. Campbell 
Altoona, Pa., Fidelity Mutual Life 


RICHARD W. CAMPBELL 


I feel that business and partnership 
insurance is not peculiar to any geo- 
graphical center. The necessity exists 
whether the town be large or small. If 
anything, I feel that business and part- 


nership insurance is more necessary 


Vinton Watson 


(Continued from Page 26) 


other assets decline, the very time the 
reserves are needed? 

Life insurance amply demonstrated its 
value along this line in the past fev 
years. Our local bank recognized this. 
as well as their need for protection 
against the loss of key men, and as a 
result have taken a very fine program. 
Part of this is in policy forms which 
build cash value very rapidly. 


President of a College 


Another case which was based on the 
“key man” argument was written on the 
life of Dr. Earl E. Harper, president of 
Simpson College, located here in In- 
dianola. The fortunes of the college are 
linked very closely with those of Presi- 


attention in a recent sale of business 
life insurance and was definitely the 
reason for placing the business—a near- 
by manufacturing corporation, whose 
business now is in the second genera- 
tion, a close corporation composed of 
two brothers and a nephew, One brother, 
the treasurer, and the nephew, the 
president, own 90% of all capital stock. 
It was their desire to continue the com- 
pany as a family affair if possible. 
When contacted, they showed four pro- 
posals for business insurance not acted 
upon. 

The treasurer had a son just starting 
at the bottom of the ladder. and the 
president had a son still in college, both 
of whom were to be groomed for execu- 
tive positions in the future. In the event 
of the death of the president or treas- 
urer, the deceased stockholder’s family 
is to be paid immediately in cash for 
the value of their holdings. If the son 
of the deceased stockholder has shown 
executive ability and proves desirable, 
he has the funds to purchase his father’s 
holdings and assume his respective posi- 
tion, but if he has not shown the re- 
quired ability or aptitude, he probably 
will remain an employe. If one or both 

(Continued on Page 8) 





where business people have a_ smaller 
amount of working capital than where 
credit is without question and money js 
more plentiful. 

Here are some arguments which have 
been used successfully in closing part- 
nership cases: 

I usually ask the partners three ques- 
tions. (1) What would you do at the 
bank tomorrow if your partner died to- 
night? (2) What arrangements would 
you be compelled to make with your 
partner’s widow? (3) How would you go 
about getting someone to replace him? 
Also, I tell him there are three sources 
of money available when one of the 
partners die. (1) They can borrow the 
money at the bank at 6%, perhaps. (2) 
They can liquidate the business which 
means that the survivoi may lose a life- 
time of hard work, (3) They could loan 
us one-half the legal rate of interest 
on the principal for awhile and then 
when the need comes we will retire the 
interest of the deceased partner and 
turn the business over to the survivor. 

We tell them that it is certainly easier 
for two men to pay 3% interest on the 
principal sum for a short period of time 
and never pay the principal than for 
one man, alone, to pay 6% plus the prin- 
cipal. Frankly, I have never had any 
difficulty convincing partners in circum- 
stances, similar to those to which you 
refer, that they should do something 
about the problem. It is one of the 
easiest ways to make a sale that | 
know of. 


dent Harper, as they are now committed 
to his ideas, and necessarily considerable 
money would be lost in the event of his 
death, has been spent in carrying them 
out. A part of this money and further 
losses would arise while locating and 
installing a new man, and the changes 
in policy which he would want. 

Of course the college could, and would, 
survive. But how much better it is to 
have a substantial sum of money, not 
tied up with endowment restrictions (an 
important point for an institution which 
cannot spend its principal), with which 
to carry on while making the changes 
which this event would surely bring 
about. The executive board of the col- 
lege quickly recognized the force of 
this argument, and the college is now 
protected with business insurance on 
President Harper’s life. 

There is a total of $65,000 of busi- 
ness in these two cases alone, and all 
annual cash. These were, of course, my 
better cases. I find that the same argu- 
ments prompt action on the smaller 
cases. 

When it is called to his attention the 
small town business man realizes that 
he has the same need for protection that 
the city business has, and he uses the 
very same method of meeting this need; 
that is, through business insurance. In 
fact quite often the need is greater in 
the small town because of the lack of 
capable and favorably known employes, 
trained in the business, and able to 
carry it on. They cannot afford young 
employes of this type to insure ‘proper 
succession, as can the larger city busi- 
ness. 

Good Publicity for Agents 


With the limits that do exist on per- 
sonal business in the small town, I feel 
that the agent who does not consider 
very carefully the possibilities of busi- 
ness insurance in his own territory is 
overlooking an important and profitable 
item. If you do not go after this type 
of business some other agent will, and 
what is more, he will get it, too. 

Finally, the advertising and prestige 
to be gained in handling good business 
cases in the small town is no handicap 
in obtaining personal business. 
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Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
Has TWO MEMBERS of 
Million Dollar Round Table 


Eau Claire, Wis., has a population of 
30,000 people, but is large 
the home of two members of the Million 
Dollar Round Table 
McGiveran of the Northwestern Mutual 
and Herman Lasker of the Mutual Life 
Each has a great respect for the other, 
operated with the other 


enough to be 


They are Ben S 


has at times co 
and neither can 
lost to the other. 


recall any case he has 


Eau Claire is a jobbing center. Among 
its business concerns is the largest 
school supply distributor in the United 
States. That is the Eau Claire Book 


& Stationery Co. It has fifty-eight 


different manufacturing companies, three 
hotels, a city auditorium, a state teach- 

, 3 " adi 
ers’ college, and has a well recognized 


medical center Many insurance com- 
panies have district offices there. 
The McGiverans Careers 
Mr. McGiveran was born in Cedar 


Rapids, [a., and his father, J. W. McGiv- 
eran, was general agent of the North- 
western Railroad for Iowa. His mother’s 
family was pre-Revolutionary New Eng- 
land. His father moved to Green Bay, 
Wis., to handle coal properties, and in 
1904 succeeded his brother as district 
agent at Green Bay for the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life. At the time his 
brother had been made general agent 
of the Northwestern at Dayton, O. In 
1907 his father became general agent 
of the Northwestern for northwest Wis- 
consin, headquarters Superior. 

Young McGiveran went to preparatory 
school at St. Thomas’ College, St. Paul 
and from there into the Army. In 1916 
he started with the Northwestern Mu- 
tual as an agent, continued under con- 
tract, doing part time work while in 
school and college and full time work 
after the war for a year. He then went 
to the Wharton School of Finance, 
graduating in 1923. He seriously consid- 
ered a stage career starting at $165 a 
week, but decided against it in favor 
of $100 a month as field supervisor for 
his father. This job entailed traveling 
northern Wisconsin in the caboose of 
freight trains and often working in vil- 
lages for the hour that the train crew 
was working the train. 

Becomes a General Agent 

In 1924 he became a general agent 
in partnership with his father, and was 
appointed sole genera] agent when his 
father retired in 1927, at which time he 
moved his headquarters to Eau Claire. 

He received his C. L. U. designation 
in 1930, and C. L, U. Certificate of Life 


Insurance Agency Management in 1933. 
The size of his agency increased from 
eighteen to twenty-four counties in 
January, 1936. He has seventy agents 


under contract—nineteen full time and 
fifty-one part time 

Mr. McGiveran qualified for the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table by paying for 
$1,513,450. For the year ending July 
31, 1937, he paid for more than $2,000,000 
Of his business 90% originates from tax 
or estate analysis approach and often 
turns into corporation business. He has 
not made a direct call for life insurance 
sale in a year and a half. Most of his 
business results from requests for calls 
from client through correspondence—let- 





Herman Lasker 
ters he sends—or from joint work or 
from a client telling a friend. 

Many Cases Involve Use of Trusts 

The largest number of his cases in- 
volve the use of trusts. He employs 
an attorney to check his recommenda- 
tions and he also insists that his clients 
refer to their own counsel before accept- 
ing recommendations. He has had trusts 
for deferred compensation, present vot- 
ing trusts, bond issues, funded insurance 
trusts, testamentary and trusts by leg- 
acy, and others in the past year. 


Starts Young 


Two applications a week every week 
since, with no previous sales experience, 
he entered the life insurance business in 
June, 1936, is the remarkable first year 
record of Clare G. Sharkey of Dayton, 
Ohio, an agent in the Henry A. and 
Henry S. Stout agency of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life. 

This record was uninterrupted in spite 
of an attack of illness last Fall, when, 
against the advice of both his physicians 
and general agent, he got up out of bed 
long enough to maintain it. 

Sharkey, 26 years old, is a graduate 
of Denison University, where he was 
both a good student and active in ath- 
letics. In the opinion of the director of 
physical education of that college, Clare 
Sharkey was the best football manager 
they had had in twenty-five years. 

Although the general agency had start- 
ed recruiting this young man since he 
left college, Sharkey’s final decision to 
enter the business in 1936 came after a 
siege of rabbit fever, contracted while 
on a hunting trip, which gave him six 
months enforced idleness to think things 
over. Though he had always been inter- 
ested in the insurance business, and be- 
lieved in it, as evidenced by the fact 
that he bought insurance whenever he 
could even before he entered the busi- 
ness, he hesitated because he felt the 
need of business experience and a defi- 


Ben S. McGiveran 


He has a capable agency supervisor 
who handles many of the office details 
he previously handled personally. He 
also has a field supervisor who handles 
part of induction and training work, 
leaving him more free for general su- 
pervisory work, joint work with agents 
and personal production. 

He tries to keep active in some phase 
of civic and community life and at 
present is a director of the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, president of the Eau 
Claire Community Welfare Fund and 


Man With 
“CLEAN-UP” 


Policies 





CLARE G, SHARKEY 

nite salary starting out. After two years 
in the accounting department of a local 
power and light company, he decided to 
study law, and took employment with 


director of the Country Club. He alg, 
belongs to clubs in other cities jn his 
territory, 

Mr. McGiveran said to The Easter; 
Underwriter: “It might be of interest 
in connection with my present business 
to state, further, that I refuse to attempt 
to do business with a client who js un- 
willing to give me full and complete 
information about his entire general es- 
tate, including the type of holdings in 
his portfolio: and his income, and the 
same facts regarding the holdings of his 
wife or children, I find enough mep 
who are willing to give me all of this 
information, and of course it is from the 
source that I can discover needs for 
insurance coverage. 

“My method is to point out their es- 
tate, tax or business continuation prob. 
lems, make recommendations for 
changes, and let the insurance sell jt. 
self.” 

Mr. Lasker’s Career 


Mr. Lasker, who has qualified each 
year for twelve years for the Mutual 
Life’s Quarter Million Dollar Field Cly} 
has been a leading citizen of Eau Claire 
for some years. His background is yn- 
usually interesting. He was born jn 
Bilastock, Russia, near the German and 
Polish borders where his father was 
engaged in manufacturing. There he 
received his grammer and high school 
education, supplementing that with fur- 
ther studies in Paris. His grandfather, 
an American citizen, living in Spring- 
field, Mass., learning that he was in- 
terested in dentistry, suggested that he 
come to this country and study Amer- 
ican methods with the idea of returning 
to Paris to practice. It was in 1912 that 
he came with that idea in mind, but, 
with the advent of the World War two 
years later his plans were disrupted, 

An uncle, S. J. Lasker of Eau Claire, 
Wis., was engaged in the clothing busi- 
ness and he asked his nephew to come 
to Eau Claire to manage his store there. 
This he did until 1926, at which time 
he entered the life insurance business 
with the Mutual Life. He was impelled 
to do this by sincere belief in the value 
of his life insurance and confidence in 
his ability to sell it. 

\ large part of Mr. Lasker’s life in- 
surance business comes to him without 
direct solicitation. Because of his busi- 
ness acumen he is able to aid many 
of his friends and acquaintances in their 
work, particularly in their financial af- 
fairs as their need for life insurance is 
disclosed. His production has been on 
the increase notwithstanding the depres- 
sion years. For the 1937-8 Field Club 
of the Mutual Life he qualified in the 
first month of the Field Club year. He 
served as vice-president of the North- 
west Central division of the Mutual Life 
Field Club 1931-2. 

His manager has been G, A. Sattem, 
recently made superintendent of agen- 
cies, Mutual Life. 


the Siate of Ohio, planning to attend 
Ohio State University. It was at this 
period that rabbit fever put a crimp in 
his plans and on recovering from his 
long illness, he gave serious considera- 
tion to the life insurance business again 
and entered the Stout agency at Dayton. 

Mr. Sharkey adds to a natural ability 
to meet people a_ persistency which 
keeps him banging away at a goal long 
after the average man would yield to 
discouragement and quit. Impatient for 
success, he is not at all satisfied with 
the record he has produced. Most of 
his clients are men between 18 and 25 
and his cases are small in volume, though 
large in number, as is to be expected in 
this age group. 

He has about one hundred policyhold- 
ers among the young men of his com- 
munity who are headed for higher in- 
comes, and expects to build a good busi- 
ness on this foundation. He follows up 
sales by the endless chain method of 
further prospecting. His selling ap- 
proach is based largely on the retire- 
ment appeal, but most of his sales are 
20 to 3 Payment life policies, written 
on the clean-up idea as the first policy 
of a program. 
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Creating, 
Conserving, 


Liquidating 


These are the only activities with which the 
modern life underwriter can be concerned in 


the performance of his duty. 


The Associates of the Osborne Bethea 
Agency find that through ORGANIZATION 
in the performance of their duty, yesterday’s 
clients and their friends are furnishing today’s 


market for Creating Estates. 








OSBORNE BETHEA 


General Agent 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
50 Church Street : New York City 


COrtlandt 7-7800 
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COMPANIES FIND SOME NEW 
INVESTMENT FIELDS 


By Jerome Philp 


The dearth of investments suitable for 
life insurance company portfolios in re- 
cent years has challenged the resource- 
fulness of company executives charged 
with the responsibility for keeping funds 
at work. Investment practice today has 
undergone great changes to what it was 
a decade ago. There has been very little 
underwriting of new capital issues and 
in case of refunding operations the com- 
panies have found themselves in compe- 
tition with distributors instead of being 
able to take large blocks of new issues 
direct from an investment underwriting 
house, 


Large Scale Housing Field 


The old and tried investment forms 
still take the major portion of life in- 
surance funds, but in recent years a few 
new fields have been found. Most nota- 
ble of these are the large scale housing 
projects under the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, The first project of this 
kind completed under the terms of the 
FHA insured mortgage system is known 
as Colonial Village at Clarendon, Va. 


This project, housing about 1,000 fam- 
ilies, involved a_ total investment of 
$3,896,400, of which $3,800,000 was ad- 
vanced by the New York Life on the 
security of three FHA insured mort- 
gages bearing 44% interest. Under 
amortization provisions one of these 
mortgages will be paid off in fifteen 


years and the others in twenty years. 

Another FHA project is known as 
Falkland Properties at Silver Spring, 
Md. In this project the Union Central 
Life has invested $2,065,000. The New 
York Life has gone much more heavily 
than any other company into these large 
scale housing undertakings of FHA, 
having seven other similar investments 
at Louisville, Harrisburg, Pa., Wilming- 
ton, Del., among others. The Pruden- 
tial has invested in a similar project at 
Arlington, Va., and the Pilot Life fur- 
nished the funds for an FHA under- 
taking in its home city of Greensboro, 
N. C. 

81 Companies Buy FHA Mortgages 

There has been a marked increase in 
trading activity in FHA mortgages, the 
life insurance companies being the larg- 
est institutional purchasers of these 
mortgages. Much of this is through the 
recasting of mortgages already made into 
FHA insured mortgages. The FHA 
in such cases sends an investigator who 
selects mortgages which conform to its 
eligibility rules and these are recast and 
made available to institutional investors 
in large blocks. Some life insurance 
companies have been quite active in this 
field, particularly several of the smaller 
companies which report an excellent ex- 
perience with these investments. 

A summary of these operations made 
by the FHA as of June 30 this year 
shows that fifty-eight life insurance 
companies purchased 6,446 mortgages for 
a total of $32,004,763. Twenty-three in- 
surance companies other than life pur- 
chased 728 mortgages for a total of $3,- 
571,453. Of all FHA mortgages so pur- 
chased insurance companies took 35%, 
being by far the largest single investor 
class, national banks being next with 


. Colonial Village 
Arlington Counts Virginia | 
| First large-scale housi project | 
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New York Life the heaviest investor in FHA projects. 


16.37%, state banks and trust companies 
taking 14.54%, and savings banks 6.89%. 


Natural Gas a New Field 


There is one distinctly new field that 
is receiving the attention of life insur- 
ance company investment officers, this 
being natural gas distribution. Natural 
gas has been in use for a great many 
years, but its distribution on a large 
scale commercial basis has had to wait 
perfection of means of distribution to 
give the investor the stability necessary 
to make it a sound investment field. In- 
vestments in the industrial fields to ap- 
peal to institutional investors must have 
as their foundation a basic national in- 
dustry, not a novelty. Natural gas dis- 
tribution had to wait upon such things 
as the invention of a new welding proc- 
ess for pipe lines to eliminate leakage 
and breakage. The first loan in this 
field made by a life insurance company 
was probably the Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric investment made by the Mutual Life 
and the Metropolitan Life jointly in 
1934. Before this was undertaken a 
thorough survey of the industry was 
made, problems of marketing and future 
erowth studied. 


Private Deals Growing Activity 


One of the most interesting new ac- 
tivities are the private investment deals 
by which large issues of desirable se- 
curities have been taken in their entirety 
by groups of life insurance companies. 
An example of a transaction of this kind 
was the purchase of a $75,000.000 bond 
issue of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., a 
Standard Oil subsidiary, by five life in- 
surance companies. As the investment 
officer of one of the companies partici- 
pating in this transaction pointed out to 
The Gold Book, in these private deals 
the companies are compelled to do the 
work usually performed by the invest- 


ment banker. A great deal of study 
and research goes into the working out 
of legal and other angles, all preliminary 
to the actual making of the investment. 
Such preliminary work may take a month 
or more. These private deals are an 
advantage both to the borrower and the 
investor in that considerable expense is 
saved the borrower and the investor gets 
the type of security and in the form de- 
sired. These deals came into being 
since the Securities Act went into effect 
and not being public offerings are not 
subject to the voluminous and expensive 
compliance requirements of SEC. 

Amendments to Section 100 of the New 
York Insurance Law, such as that per- 
mitting life insurance companies to in- 
vest in guaranteed shares of corpora- 
tions that had earned the required divi- 
dend during each of any three years, 
including the last two of the five years 
next preceding, tended to permit com- 
panies to make such investments with- 
out waiting for a full five years of per- 
fect earnings, but the investment in pre- 
ferred stocks has not increased greatly 
as a result of this liberalizing of Section 
100. Other liberalizing amendments to 
Section 100 have been more important, 
particularly that permitting investment 
in debentures like oil issues which would 
not have been legal under former re- 
quirements. 

The Gold Book asked a number of life 
insurance company executives for their 
views on current,investment trends. 


The Home Life 


Ethelbert Ide Low, chairman of the 
board, Home Life of New York, made 
the following comment: 

“The broadening of the fields of life 
insurance investment is a subject which 
has and still is receiving a great deal of 
serious thought and which has received 
some public discussion. Several more or 


less new outlets for investment funds 
have been taken advantage of by the life 
insurance companies, and, undoubtedly, 
others are being given careful study 
Sizeable investments have been made in 
the natural gas industry and in the rey. 
enue bonds of public bodies. Substantial 
funds have also been placed in Federa| 
Housing Administration loans, and tfe- 
cently several large pieces of industrial 
financing for additional working capital 
have been taken by the life insurance 
companies. 

“The liberalized investment law of the 
State of New York is also permitting 
many companies to increase their hold- 
ings in industrial corporation bonds and 
preferred stocks, - 

“While the Home Life is exploring all 
possible channels of investment and has 
become interested in some of the new 
fields mentioned it is at the same time 
devoting much attention to the avoid- 
ance of and the liquidation of certain 
types of investment which the experience 
of recent years has shown to be unsat- 
isfactory for a life insurance company. 
This, of course, has the effect of closing 
certain avenucs which formerly provided 
investment for substantial sums, 

“It is my opinion that a reopening of 
the capital markets would divert some 
of the attention that is now being fo- 
cused upon the question of finding new 
media of investment. An_ increasing 
supply of the familiar types of institu- 
tional investment would provide an out- 
let for life insurance funds just as would 
the finding of new channels. It seems 
likely that should the very large invest- 
ment fields of mortgage loans, municipal 
bonds, public utility operating company 
bonds, railroad equipment issues and in- 
dustrial corporation securities be re- 
opened through improvement in the 
building industry, and the need for ad- 
ditional railroad equipment, _ electric 
power capacity and expanded industrial 
plant capacity, less emphasis would be 
placed on the need for finding new out- 
lets for life insurance funds. 

“I feel, therefore, that although it is 
most advisable to explore every likely 
new field, the present pressure for dis- 
covering these fields is brought about to 
a great extent by the recently prevailing 
conditions which have resulted in the 
very low interest rates of the past sev- 
eral years. As previously stated, a re- 
opening of the long term capital markets 
should provide the life insurance com- 
panies with an adequate new supply of 
the tested types of institutional invest- 
ments at a more attractive rate of re- 
turn.” 

National Life of Vermont 


Elbert S. Brigham, president of the 
National Life of Vermont, said: ; 

“This company has varied its usual in- 
vestment policy by limiting the amount 
of money which it has placed in long 
time bonds because of the low rate cat- 
ried by new issues of high grade secur 
ities. 

“As an outlet for our funds we have 
been active in the conventional urban 
real estate loan market, and in addition 
to this we have taken on a considerable 
volume of selected loans which are in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Adminis 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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The 
KEE AGENCY 


FIRST POLICY ISSUED 
FEBRUARY 1, 1843 


ee 


Is Opening the Way to 
Greater Business Opportunity 











Doors formerly closed are being opened making the security and 








protection of life insurance available to many new prospects. The re- 
sults are shown in a steady increase of new business. 








The way has been opened for many new men of intelligence and 
vision to find here an interesting and profitable career in the business of 
selling life insurance. 


Our own doors are never closed to our friends and associates in the 
business who will always find here a friendly greeting, courteous and 
efficient cooperation, in keeping with our desire to make this office in 
Brooklyn always known as the Friendly Agency 


WILLIAM H. KEE, MANAGER 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone MAin 4-1525 


BROOKLYN JAMAICA, L. I. 
12 Graham Avenue 90-04—16lst Street 
M. LaRGEMAN, Branch Mgr. Max Haas, District Mgr. 


HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 






































STANLEY D. BONNER, Agency Organizer 
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Judging Men 


there are more than 50,000,000 of these 
devotees. 
were making applications of the Causal 
Law 


by Causal Law 


(Continued from Page 22) 

receive its retribution, however 

In some form or other they 8€S may be required. 
Karma 


cause and effect—the causal nexus. Britannica puts it this way: 





many 


In sketching Karma the Encyclopedia 





Hindu Philosophy 


Every cause has an effect. 
Those who can maintain cquanimity in regard to all pairs of oppo- 
sites are real workers. 


become seers of truth. 


By worry we waste our time and energy. 
The power of concentration is the cause of all power. 
Silence is a great moral and spiritual power through which we can 


If a person wants to do good to others, but does not know how to 


| ‘be good 


himself his actions are not 


so meritorious as those who know 


how to live right and do good quietly rather than pompously. 
The greatest attitude of even-mindedness is that from conscience. 


deserve it. 


Vedanta is the search for unity. 


He who knows what is right from what is wrong knows the truth. 
He who meditates rightly remains master of all desires. 
his own 


salvation. He must earn it and 


Perfect unity comes from tran- 


quility, restraint, renunciation, concentration and belief. 


| 
| A man must work out 
| 


Meditation begins in the first place by exercising our intelligence and 


our rational faculties in order to find out what is truth. 
In Yoga philosophy perfection is reached through profound contem- 
plation, self-control, restraint of the senses, studying the mind. 


When such a large part of the world be- 
lieves so thoroughly in a doctrine Mr. 
Cerf cannot understand why more of that 
philosophy is not applied in judgment of 
men in this country. Nobody here ques- 
tions the law of causation as applying 
to the material world, but Hindu cult 
goes further and says it applies to men- 
tal and spiritual worlds in addition. 

Buddha, a Hindu, lived in the sixth 
century. He believed mostly in knowl- 
edges. A man, or better still, the soul 
of man, is nothing but an aggregate of 
his knowledges, his thoughts, his ideas. 
This from time to time manifests itself 
or is incarnated. It is not the incarna- 
tion of a permanent entity, but it is the 
incarnation of Karma, “to do,” or a 
bundle of ideas. Hindus call this 
cession, but the orthodox call it causa- 
tion. 

According to causation there is the 
identity between what precedes and what 
succeeds, or the identity between cause 
and effect. There is a permanent entity 
and this entity is reincarnated. 


The Oldest Philosophies 


Buddha borrowed most of his ideas 
from the older systems of philosophy, 
but he developed some. One of his 
boldest steps was this: It was his belief 
that reincarnation is not the evolution of 
a pre-existent soul, but it happens by 
mere succession or consciousness or force 
of character. Why are some rich; some 
poor; some live long; some die soon 
after birth? Inequalities of life can be 
explained only on the ground of Karma 
or pre-existence. 

Karma is briefly defined as the law 
of justice, the law of compensation or 
reaction. Emerson’s great essay on com- 
pensation is nothing but the carrying out 
of the law of Karma. Karma is derived 
from the Sanskrit noun root “kri”—to do 
In the colloquial speech of India it de- 
notes a person’s deeds as determining 
his future lot. The deed returns to the 
doer and there is no escape from its 
consequences. It is not merely in the 
vague sense that on the whole good 
will be retarded and evil punished, but 
that every act must work out to the ut- 
termost its inevitable consequences and 


suc- 





“Every part of the material universe— 
man, woman, insect, tree or whatever it 
may be—is the dwelling of an eternal 
spirit that is working out its destiny, 
and while receiving reward and punish- 


Some L. A. Cerf Alumni 


Among those who were either brought into the business by L. A. 
Cerf or were trained by him early in their careers were the following, 
listed alphabetically: 

David B. Adler, general agent, Penn Mutual; John B. Adams, manager 
life department, Despard & Co.; Frank A. Berthold, a leading producer, 
Prudential; Albert J. Correll, general agent New England Mutual; L. A. 
Cerf, Jr., general agent Fidelity Mutual; Roswell Corwin, production 
manager Baldwin agency, New England Mutual; Charles Cromwell, gen- 
eral agent Manhattan; Tom Crowely, general agent Penn Mutual; 
Robert H. Denny, general agent, State Mutual; C. Preston Dawson, 
manager W. H. Beers agency, New England Mutual; J. Elliott Hall, 
general agent, Penn Mutual; Charles Hartfield, general agent, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; Robert L. Jones, former general agent, State Mutual; 
Donald C. Keane, general agent, Massachusetts Mutual; R. D. Lichter- 
man, production manager, Keane agency; Leyendecker, general 
agent, Guardian; Frank Mulligan, former president Life Underwriters 
Association of New York; W. L. Meissel, Massachusetts Mutual; R. F. 
Migdalski, manager Mutual Benefit, Brooklyn; Dewey R. Mason, general 
agent Aetna, Syracuse; Harry E. Morrow, associate general agent, Penn 
Mutual; John C. McNamara, former general agent, Guardian; Frank W., 
Pennell, general agent, State Mutual; Lloyd Patterson, general agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual; Edgar T. Wells, general agent, National Life of 
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Vermont. 


ment for the past is laying up reward 
and punishment for the future. This 
view of existence as an endless and 
concomitant sowing and reaping is ac- 
cepted by learned and unlearned alike 
as accounting for those inequalities in 
human life which might otherwise make 
men doubt the existence of God. Every 
act of every person has not only a moral 
value producing merit or demerit, but 
also an inherent power which works out 
its fitting reward or punishment. These 
two exist in many forms more or less 
grotesque, and after death the soul passes 
to one of them and there receives its 
due; but that existence is marked by 
desire and action and is therefore pro- 
ductive of merit or demerit, and as the 
soul is thus entangled in the meshes 
of Karma it must again assume an earth- 
ly garb and continue the strife. 
“Salvation to the Hindu is simply de- 


Inquiring Reporter Finds Out Why 
People in Small Town Buy Insurance 


(Continued from Pave 34) 





EARL W. MILLER 
Bootblack 


I carry four different policies. I took 
out “a clean-up” so that if I die my 
family won’t have to borrow money to 
bury me. I have policies on my wife 
and little boy. We have a baby girl, 
Susie Margaret, and in a couple of years 
I'll start her on a policy, too. We can’t 
earn money forever or live forever and 
I don’t want the charity people to bother 
about my family if I die. 


EMILY M. GOODLING 
Law Clerk 


I’m unmarried and just starting in the 
legal profession and expect to be a law- 
yer. Insurance is needed by a girl in 
my position. I want to protect the 
earning power I expect to have and an 
annuity will give me an assured income 
I have no one to provide income for 
myself except myself, so it’s up to me 
to get what security I can. 








liverance from the powers of Karma, and 
each of the philosophic systems has its 
own method of obtaining it.” 

Thus, according to the Hindu philoso- 
phies relative to evolution we are not 
here for one term of life and this jg 
not our first incarnation. We have exist- 
ed in the past; we shall exist in the 
future. In brief, the basic pinciple of 
Hindu theory of evolution is the identity 
of cause and effect and that principle 
of identity holds on all phases of exist- 
ence. This universe, this cosmos, is 
governed by that law. That is, what- 
ever we find in this world is not a new 
thing. It is a repetition of something 
that existed before. Nothing comes from 
nothing. In other words, what it is 
comes from what it was. We thus find, 
according to the Hindu theory, that 
nothing happens by chance or accident. 
Swami Bodhananda illustrated this by 
saying that if a person is strong, healthy, 
of fine character and successful the 
reason is the man himself. We get what 
we deserve. No more; no less. One 
of the most quoted couplets in the world 
is this from the Hindu: 

Our deeds still travel with us from 

afar 

\nd what we have been makes us 

what we are. 


Has Traveled Extensively 


In applying Oriental philosophy to 
American business in selection of men 
Mr. Cerf said common sense must rule 
so that the application cannot be too 
arbitrary. A man, for instance, may 
fail in twenty things because he is not 
in the right groove. It is not always 
possible to find the opening in the spot 
which pleases you. Sir Arthur Sullivan 
would have been a good salesman. Sir 
William S. Gilbert would have been the 
world’s worst. Writing comic operas 
together they became immortal. When 
they tried to write without each other 
they failed. It was the spot. But that 
proves Oriental philosophy is correct be- 
cause their success was mostly with 
each other, their failures at a later date 
when without each other, so it was run- 
ning true to form. 

Mr. Cerf gives another instance. } 

\ successful man loses money. He 1s 
the same man before he had the money; 
the same man afterwards. But the rec- 
ord must be good. 

Since retiring as general agent Mr 
Cerf has spent considerable time ™ 
traveling, one trip being around _ the 
world. Naturally, his trip to India 
furnished him with his greatest ex- 
hilaration. There he took advantage 0! 
the opportunity to extend his readings 
and inquiry into the cults which have 
fascinated him for years. : 

Mr. Cerf’s home is in Montclair where 
he has an unusually large library. His 
Summer home is in Quogue near the 
eastern end of Long Island. His son, 
Louis A. Cerf, Jr., is general agent 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life. 
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THROUGH EVERY 


. one child... 


A hundred .. 


One home. . 
.a thousand ...a million... 
dread epidemic! 

Epidemics are not just a thing of the dis- 
lant past. Can you remember back to 1918? 
Influenza swept across the country like a prairie 
fire. It took its heaviest toll among strong men 
in the prime of life—many of them fathers 
who had protected their families through the 


New York Life. From this one epidemic alone 


this Company’s death loss payments were al- 


SAFETY I8 ALWAYS THE 


FIRST 


most twice as great as all its losses from all 


the wars since 1845. 

Epidemics, as well as wars and panics, test 
the strength of a life insurance company. The 
New York Life has met these tests without 
fail since it was founded in 1845. 

Because security is the fundamental purpose 
of life insurance, at all times the New York 
Life must be prepared for periods of adver- 
sity. Therefore, in making its investments, 


it adheres to the principle that safety should 


CONSIDERATION... 


NOTHING ELSE IS SO 







... SINCE 1845 


always be the first consideration. In calcu- 
lating its reserves it employs the most con- 
servative basis used by American and Canadian 
life insurance companies. 

Unless your situation is a very unusual 
one, you have probably not yet completed 
the financial plans you have in mind for 
your family’s protection and your own old 
age. Why not ask a New York Life repre- 


sentative for his suggestions? He may be able 


to help you. 


IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company founded on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, Presiden: 
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THE OPTIONAL SETTLEMENT 


By Harold N. Chandler 


- 


Secretary, Connecticut Mutual 


It seems unnecessary here to define 
and describe in any detail the basic op- 
tions of policy settlement. While its lan- 
guage is not exactly like primer English, 
the policy clearly enough sets forth op- 
tions of limited instalments, continuous 
instalments, retention of proceeds with 
guaranteed interest thereon, or reten- 
tion at interest with specified payments 
until the principal is used up. 

These basic options of settlement as 
contained in the usual policy contract are 
express recognition of the fact that the 
life insurance company’s responsibility 
does not end merely with the payment 
of a cash sum at the death of an insured. 
In the true spirit of corporate trustee- 
ship, the company through these options 
assumes the broad and far-reaching ob- 
ligation of providing that the purpose for 
which the insurance was bought may be 
accomplished after the death of the in- 
sured. 


A Thirty Year Recognition 


The thinking agent, the really pro- 
fessional salesman, the well-advised and 
discerning policyholder have recognized 
the practical usefulness of income settle- 
ments ever since some thirty or more 
years ago when options of settlement 
were first introduced into policy con- 
tracts. This is evidenced by the tre- 
mendous growth in volume of income 
settlements arranged under existing 
policy contracts and the resulting though 
naturally lesser volume of settlements in 
actual process of administration. 

The subject is particularly timely be- 
cause of a wide-spread interest in the 
problems involved for the home offices of 
companies in carrying out these long-as- 
sumed obligations. There has recently 
been much comment, published and un- 
published, on the desirability and need 
of new rules and restrictions affecting 
this well-established service. 

The reasons for the greatly increased 
interest in this subject are not difficult 
to see. Currently and for some years 
past, dating at least from the beginning 
of the depression, the dominant motive 
in our social order is security. In times 
of shrinking and lost values, life insur- 
ance with its record of stability, its ful- 
fillment of guarantees, has come into its 
own. The ability of life insurance com- 
panies to administer their funds with 
principal amply secured and improve- 
ment thereof at a guaranteed interest 
rate of not less than 3% has been the 
proud boast of every insurance man In 
these difficult years. We are more than 
ever before mindful of the insurance 
back-log concept, the idea that though 
all other money plans go awry, the in- 
surance estate under a safe and sure 
program will stand as a firm bulwark 
against want, An active and success- 
ful investment broker arranging a simple 
monthly income settlement on $20,000 of 
his insurance, comments “This insurance 
which I have in this old line insurance 
company arranged to pay an income to 
my wife and daughter is to me the most 
important part of my estate. As I look 
at it, if all else fails, if all the other 
investment plans I’ve made turn out to 
be poor ones, this program will be the 
last line of defense for my family 
against privation.” 

A Remarkable Growth 

Lowered interest 


return on other 


COMMITMENT 


forms of investment lacking similar 
guarantees for the future have made the 
not less than 3% guaranteed rate of life 
insurance, attractive not only for its 
safety but as a comparatively profitable 
investment. The truth of this has been 
made particularly apparent to home of- 
fices by the recent remarkable growth 
in income settlements not previously 
planned with the insured but entered into 
with the payee at policy maturity. It 
may be assumed for such cases that in 
originally placing the insurance, the agent 
eloquently portrayed to the insured the 
advantages of arranging for its distri- 
bution under an optional settlement and 
yet the policy comes to maturity pay- 
able in a lump sum. By the terms of 
the policy the same optional settlements 
are now available to the payee at matur- 
ity and we find even in cases where the 
lump sum settlement was deliberately 
determined upon the insured in spite of 
its possible disadvantages, the payee at 
maturity possessed of the lump sum pay- 
ment nevertheless voluntarily leaves it 
with the insurance company under an 
option. 

There are cases even where banks and 
trust companies, payees in trust of the 
lump sum insurance, have sought this 
privilege of leaving it with the insurance 
company. More often than not in such 
cases the occasion for employing the 
insurance company’s optional settlement 
service is not as originally preached to 
the insured by the agent, namely to 
guarantee a safe life income for his 
beneficiary, but rather is the company 
employed as a temporary banking facility. 
Most of such cases include the privilege 
of withdrawal or commutation and it 
may be assumed that in many of them 
this privilege would be exercised when 
and if the guaranteed rate of not less 
than 3% loses its present attractiveness 
as a profitable investment. 


What Public Pays For 


While this marked increase in the use 
of optional settlements being applied for 
at maturity (in amount considerably more 
than that of settlements issued pursuant 
to previous agreement with the insured) 
is a great tribute to the life insurance 
company, to this writer at least, there 
does not seem to be the support for 
continuing this maturity service without 
more restriction than now generally ex- 
ists. The insuring public cannot afford 
to pay life insurance expenses in order 
to have life insurance companies perform 
purely savings banks’ functions, but can 
afford to pay them only for real family 
protection. 

It is not my purpose to explain or 
defend current proposed restrictions on 
optional settlement service. In the main, 
they do not and should not affect the 
major undertaking of caring for the in- 
sured’s direct beneficiaries after his 
death. Certainly, however, there is a 
field for simplification in the service as 
effecting attempts to care for contingent 
beneficiaries, payees of remote relation- 
ship to the insured, involving settlements 
in a few cases approaching the fantastic. 

Consideration of proposed restrictions 
and those to come is a good thing for 
the business. It will lead to better edu- 
cation and training of agents. Such edu- 
cation will help to eliminate the waste 
to the company through excessive oper- 
ation and administration costs, waste to 
the agent in exorbitant demands upon 


his time which elaborate settlements fre- 
quently revised always involve. 


Gauging Popularity of Different Planned 
Settlements 


Suggested improvement of our op- 
tional service has led my own company 
to the preparation and accumulation of 
much statistical data on optional settle- 
ment agreements issued during the life 
of the policy (not waiting until these 
agreements have actually become effec- 
tive at maturity). We are seeking among 
other things to measure the popularity 
of various kinds of planned settlements 
built around the four basic options, tak- 
ing stock of the logical and fairly stand- 
ard plans, seeking to limit or lop off the 
illogical and fantastic ones, collating the 
various agreements issued, by source as 
well as by kind and by terms. In our 
case, and probably in the case of other 
life insurance companies, the picture of 
the extent of the optional settlement 
commitment needs to be made clearer 
and demands more thorough analysis. 
Such a picture will not be lacking in 
value to the agent selling the income 
insurance idea. Standards will be set by 
which the agent may gauge his alertness, 
his effectiveness in utilizing the settle- 
ment options to his best advantage and 
the advantage of the company. 

The picture we are forming and analyz- 
ing has already given us new lines of 
study and suggested new solutions of 
vexing problems. There is, for instance, 
before us a block of educational agree- 
ments involving retention of the policy 
proceeds in the event of the insured’s 
prior death until a son’s college age 
attainment and the principal payments 
each semester over the four-year college 
period. What better appeal to the mar- 
ried man with a young son? It is for 
us, however, to measure and guard 
against those cases where the particular 
educational settlement as arranged works 
out not as a boon but as an unfortunate 
misfit. Not a few cases have we de- 
tected where because of the absence of 
other means available to the widow upon 
the insured’s early death, the settlement 
looking ahead to the son’s college train- 
ing might better have been one for a 
widow’s adjustment fund or a baby’s care. 


The Retirement Income Policy 


The retirement income policy with its 
option of guaranteed income benefits 
when the insured reaches retirement age 
is a particularly popular form taken ini- 
tially in small units with the thought of 
increasing them as the young insuren 
can put aside more. It generally con- 
tains provision whereby in the event of 
death, similar income benefits go to the 
insured’s dependents, Early death of the 
insured, of course, is not a case for re- 
tirement benefits to his beneficiary. Our 
study shows us that too often in looking 
forward to the happy-end results to the 
insured, if he lives, proper consideration 
is not given to the dire-end results for 
his dependents, if he dies. In several 
such cases already matured by early 
death, we find it would have been better 
while selling the insured old age income 
to provide emergency cash by lump sum 
payment in the event of his early death 
before an adequate life insurance estate 
is created. 

_ Our analysis reveals that too seldom 
is proper attention given to arranging 
income settlement for emergency needs 
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of the beneficiary. The trust company 
is in its own peculiar field with respect 
to discretionary settlements. The strength 
of the life insurance company settlement 
undertaking is its sureness of execution 
as planned and its unalterability after 
the insured’s death. And yet a certain 
amount of flexibility is permitted under 
the life insurance arrangement. Con- 
panies rather freely offer in connection 
with their settlements an optional with- 
drawal provision to meet emergency 
needs. Some of the insurance arranged 
should be made subject to such optional 
withdrawal, if not all at once, at least 
some in portions and at limited periods 
as may be arranged. 


Attempt To Stretch Policy Proceeds 


The attempt to “stretch” policy pro- 
ceeds to cover a longer period of income 
sometimes leads to the election of an 
automatic life annuity or continuous in- 
stalment settlement effective at maturity 
for the beneficiary. Not enough thought 
is given in such cases to the large for- 
feiture involved in the event of the early 
death of the payee following maturity. 
It is impossible to forecast the physical 
condition of the payee years hence 0 
that we can not always determine that 
such settlement will prove wise. In actual 
experience, it sometimes proves unfortu- 
nate. 

Again, when electing a limited instal- 
ment or specified payment arrangement, 
our study shows us that it is wise to 
provide adequate payments at the ex: 
pense of shortening the period rather 
than to provide a pittance for a much 
longer period, This is particularly true 
when the insured is young and his death 
may occur during the dependency if 
not the infancy of his children. 

The attempt to direct too closely the 
lives of payees after the insured’s death 
proves extremely unwise. At the time 
the settlement is arranged, some payeés 
are of such tender years that it is m- 
possible to discern their temperaments 
or tendencies. Attempted control ove! 
their choice of a profession or trade, 
their training for it, their decision 0 
marry or not, may be entirely out of 
place. The “dead hand” is an arbitrary 
adviser at best. 

From a thorough examination of the 
company’s existing optional settlement 
arrangements, many other valuable les 
sons will be learned. 


Following An Approved General Pattern 


Good optional settlement service 4 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Sydney S. Dunning—Production Mar. Roy I. Forshay—Asst. to Gen. Agt. 
Age 37 Age 36 
With Agency 12 Years With Agency 14 Years 








The Staff of 
THE J. ELLIOTT HALL AGENCY 
of 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Alfred P. ooo Mgr. 30 Church ., New York, N. | A H. O. aia ata Super 
With Agency 11 Years With ome Office 6 Years 


With Agency 6 Years 











The combined life insurance experience of the General Agent and his Staff 
totals eighty-four years. These combined years have proved to us that 
an agency grows and prospers only by 


. Selective Recruiting. 6. Complete Organization in Office 
Careful Initial Training. Routine and Sales Technique. 

7. The Ability of the General Agent and 
his Staff to Help an Agent Handle 
. Planned Agency Meetings. Any Problem Whether Large or 


] 
2 
3. Constructive Field Supervision. 
4 
5. Continuous Follow-Up Training. Small. 


Practical plans, based on experience and not theory, to carry out each 
of these points have developed many successful life underwriters and 
their value has again been proved by our increase in lives, volume and 
premiums in 1937 over the first seven months of 1936. 


Shiai Tae 
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ARE PROGRAMS BECOMING 
TOO COMPLICATED? 


Make Program As Simple As Possible 


By W. Franklin Scarborough 
New England Mutual Life, Ridley Park, Pa. 


One phase of life insurance production which is uppermost in the 


minds of many agents is programming. By the mere taking out of insur 
ance a man has started on a program. As the line increases, as the eco- 
nomic stature of the insured grows, the programming expands. In busi 
ness insurance that expansion may become very broad. In family pro 
tection the insured looks pretty far ahead, depending upon the agent 
to guide him and his dependents. In consequence, more attention is 
being paid to settlement options than ever before. 

Some people in the business are of the belief that programming has 
become too complicated, or at least too elaborate, leading sometimes to 
confusion and often devised more for competitive purposes with com- 
petition in mind. The Gold Book has asked a number of agents who 





have been successful with programming for their views on the subject. 


They follow: 


For Medium Sized and Smaller Policies 


By Alex H. Pegues, Jr. 


Connecticut Mutual, San Antonio 


It is my opinion that in many in- 
stances programming has definitely be- 
come too complicated. This is particu- 
larly true where the insured has a large 
number of comparatively small policies 
in a number of companies. It seems to 
me that the pendulum has swung too 
far away from the use of life insurance 
trusts with banks and trust companies, 
especially where a man has, say $50,000 
or more insurance. For example, recent- 
ly I had an experience with a man who 
had over $60,000 insurance divided into 
twenty-two policies in fourteen compa- 
nies. An agent of another company 
had spent hours and days of hard work 
programming this insurance, and, un- 
doubtedly, had done a good job. The 
insured, however, was still hopelessly 
confused—he really did not have the 
slightest idea what his insurance would 
do if he died. It was very easy for me 
to sell him the idea of setting up one 
complete, simple, understandable trust 
agreement, with a corporate trustee, pos- 
sessing far more flexibility and with the 
additional advantage of making funds 
available to the executor for meeting 
shrinkage in the general estate without 
such funds losing their identity as in- 
surance proceeds, Incidentally, this man 
bought additional insurance from me, 
much to the surprise of the other agent. 


Medium Sized and smaller Policies 


In spite of the above, however, I am 
strongly in favor of programming for 
the medium sized and smaller policies. 
It makes the insured “income conscious” 
and thereby he is apt to quit “kidding 
himself” about $5,000 “being a lot of 
money and more than his wife can ever 
spend.” Once the agent does a good 
job of programming for this man and 
insists on making him understand his 
set-up thoroughly (usually meaning that 
a very simple program is used), he has 
become the insured’s “insurance man” 
and it is most difficult for would-be com- 
petitors to compete. It does mean quite 
an added responsibility on the part of 
the agent, however, inasmuch as he must 
keep in touch with his client and attend 
to changes in the program as family 
and economic conditions call for such 
changes. Economic conditions in the 





ALEX H. PEGUES, JR. 


life of the client often improve, how- 
ever, and it is then that the underwriter 
is paid most excellent dividends on his 
investment in his client. Many times 
even larger dividends are derived from 
leads given the underwriter by his satis- 
fied client. 

A mistake often made by agents seek- 
ing to program insurance is attempting 
to force on the prospect some favorite 
idea of the agent’s without first learn- 
ing from the prospect himself what he 
wishes to accomplish. In other words, 
if the agent can bring out in a short 
time the various insurance needs of his 
prospect and let the prospect commit 
himself on his minimum requirements 
under the needs that seem most impor- 
tant to him, when the agent later shows 
him what it will require to complete 
his, the prospect’s, plan, the thought in 
his mind is—“I am buying this insurance 
to complete the plan which I thought 
out”’—and many times he may add— 
“Thank Heaven for one insurance man 
who didn’t try to sell me, but who let 
me buy.” 





In the twelve years I have been study- 
ing programming I have endeavored to 
discover the kind of programming of 
most use to prospects and clients. Dur- 
ing all that time I have also carefully 
studied programming methods of others 
in the business. As a result I have 
developed a method for each case, suit- 
ed to particular needs of prospects or 
clients, 

Many methods of programming are 
too complicated. I have endeavored to 
make my programs so simple in organ- 
ization and language that there will be 
no question about both my client and 
his wife understanding a program espe- 
cially designed for them. As a matter of 
fact, the program is really their own 
because we discuss all the matters per- 
taining to their present insurance in 
force, present needs and their ambi- 
tions for the future in such a manner 
that I simply supply information, make 
suggestions, carefully correlate all points 
and then organize them on paper. They 
see the final result as their own ideas. 

Practically all my clients have started 
out with small policies. In almost all 
cases we discuss the use of present pol- 
icies and just what they will do. I 
do not attempt to place policies under 
Special Settlement Agreements except 
when a client has a sufficient insurance 
in force and there is reason for such 
agreements, 


How Needs and Benefits Are Discussed 


In all cases, whether policies be large 
or small, we discuss needs and benefits 
in the following way: 

1 


Money for clean-up purposes 
and readjustment. 

2. Money for maintenance and 
support of dependents. 

3. Money for the education of 
children. 

4. Money to pay off mortgage on 
home. 


5. Retirement Income for the in- 
sured and his wife. 

My plan with small policies where 
the insured has good possibilities for the 
future is to make them a part of a pro- 
gram designed as an outline to be a set 
goal for each need. I then check over 
the program of my client about once a 
year to determine when he can assume 
the next step in the program. 


Programs Must Be Understandable 


My criticism with too complicated or 
elaborate programs is that they are not 
designed so that they are understand- 
able by the persons for whom they are 
intended, and are usually lacking in some 
essential because of the lack of the com- 
plete analysis of the client’s true situ- 
ation. I believe there has been too 
much effort to standardize programs 
rather than to individualize them, also 
many programs are too technical, using 
terms that confuse rather than enlighten. 

To your question “Does not the too 
complicated program pave the way for 
a competitor to come in and upset it, 
probably offering a ‘more satisfactory’ 


—_— 
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substitute which may be even more con- 
fusing as the years go by?” my answer 
is “Yes.” In every instance programs 
should be accurately designed for each 
individual client and his family, based 
upon a survey of insurance in force, 
present family and personal needs, plans 
for the future and the client’s financial 
ability to provide for such needs in the 





future. When the program is so de- 
signed and prepared in a simple and 
understandable manner, there would be 
no question that the program accurately 
fits the requirements of the prospect or 
client—it is really his own _ program, 
which the underwriter puts into written 
form. Programs so written will elim- 
nate competition and if followed up reg- 
ularly and the client properly serviced, 
the underwriter will have an increasing 
volume of business and high persist- 
ency, as well as the confidence of his 
clients and their recommendations to 
others. His clients will have a feeling 
of security in that they can picture Just 
what their dollars are doing and that 
they are providing for the contingencies 
of life in an organized manner, accor¢- 
ing to their financial ability. Such a 
service acts as a guide for the insureds 
widow immediately after he has passed 
out of the picture. 

You will infer from the foregoing that 
my clientele is composed of average 
American families, which in reality 1 
the case.' I have a few very substantial 
clients, but I seek the average rather 
than the more substantial, only for the 
reason that I derive great pleasure from 
working closely with families that have 
the real need for my services. 

I write a fair volume of business each 
year on an average of 100 lives and have 
found that the principles mentioned 
above actually work for me. 


(Program Plans Continued on Page 42) 
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CHARLES © 


GILMAN 


I want anyone who reads this story— 
if anybody ever reads it—clearly to un- 
derstand that humor can be indulged in 
with safety only in cases where the 
salesman and the prospective buyer know 
one another pretty well. I wouldn’t 
assume that I could get away with some 
of the stuff in which I occasionally in- 
dulge if I doing business with 
strangers. 

After having 


were 


for a little more than 
thirty-two years succeeded in using 
comedy, and with some success, I am 
going to be bold enough to set forth 
in this carefully prepared manuscript a 
few of the incidents where a slight in- 
dulgence in buffoonery has been of as- 
sistance in closing a sale. 

Now, my reader, if you don’t approve 
of my method, 
find any reference to it in your prepa- 
for taking the C.L.U. examina- 
then I won’t feel hurt at all be- 
‘ause my experience has taught me one 
thing and that is that it is useless for 
anyone to try to ape anyone else. There 
is one thing that is certain and that is 
when you are bold enough to try to be 
funny you are most certainly dominating 
the interview. 


and incidentally you can’t 


ration 
tions, 


Insuring a Lawyer 

One thing that occurs to me now is 
the story of a lawyer here in my town 
whose brother I had insured several 
times, but had never been able to get 
anywhere with this chap. Feeling par- 
ticularly aggressive and brilliant one 
torenoon, I called at his office, which in- 
cidentally is in the next building to where 
my office is located—you see I was 
using my head instead of my feet — 
and upon being told that he was in his 
private office, 1 knocked on the door jand 
a voice from inside said, “Come in.’ 
Without any preliminary shadow box- 
ing I launched into what I thought, and 
at this point most anyone else in the 
world would agree with me, was a 
darned good speech using up only about 
three minutes of time with no interrup- 
tions by the prospective applicant. At 
the conclusion, my terminal facilities 
eing in good "shape that morning, the 
spell-bound attorney said, “Charlie, you 
are a darned good salesman.” Which I 
immediately realized was the polite and 
flattering start of a turn-down, which 
I didn’t feel like taking on that par- 
ticular morning. So I snapped back, 

hil, you are a darned good liar. If I 
Were a good salesman by now you would 
be saying ‘Mr. Gilman, you are ab- 
‘olutely right. Everything you said is 
perfectly true, I haven’t got an argu- 
ment against your contentions. I will 
£0 with you right now and be examined 


ou Cant W 


rite "Them 


It You BORE Them 


By Charles C. Gilman 


National Life of Vermont, Boston 


before it is too late’.”. That concluded 
my second thrust. 
Anyone, no matter what method is 


used, would have been thrilled as I was 
when the attorney said: “Well, Charlie, 
that is just what I will do.” He went to 
his closet, got his coat and hat; came 
to my office; was examined and signed 
an application for $5,000 of Ordinary life 
insurance which he took and paid for 
and which is still on our books. 

Calls on Man in Lumber Business 

Another story. I have a friend in the 
lumber business, a man quite a bit 
older than I am, but in spite of the dif- 
ference in ages he is a chap who seems 
to appreciate my freshness and I have 
had better than average success with 
him over a period of twenty years and 


have now got his line up to an even 
$100,000 taken at different times since 
1917. In fact, the first policy with me 


was taken in 1917 on the Twenty Pay- 
ment Life Plan which becomes paid up 
this coming October. His birthday is in 
August and he has maintained for many 
years that it seems strange to him that 
I always become particularly friendly 
and attentive during the period com- 
mencing the first of the year and end- 
ing about February 11, the latter being 
the date of his rate change. Possibly 
he is right. 

I have had many real humorous deal- 
ings with him but the particular one 
which stands out in my memory hap- 
pened in 1927. I started my annual cam- 
paign in a mild sort of way shortly after 
the first of January of that year and 
succeeded in having him examined along 
about the first- of February. As he 
had assured me a number of times that 
he wouldn’t take any more life insur- 
ance, and as I had gotten this far with 
him on other occasions I didn’t take this 
remark too. seriously. However, the 
medical examination was O.K 

A Letter from the Insured 

Then he went away on a _ vacation 
about February 8 It so happened that 
dividend checks came to my desk on 
some of the other policies which he has. 
which were due him about February 11. 
and I took that opportunity to write him 
enclosing the checks and _ incidentally 
mentioning the fact that I felt that ] 
had been remiss in my duty and that 
my position was the same as that of a 
fire insurance man who might have re- 
ceived a telephone call saying that I 
just put in a $106,900 lot of lumber in 
the yard, but I am not going to put any 
fire insurance on it until I return from 
my vacation, Then I went on to say 
that “if you happen to be stricken with 
a sudden thought, not with a shock, but 
with the idea that it would be good busi- 
ness for you to have some additional 
insurance put into force immediately, 
same can be accomplished by advising 
me as to the amount. I concluded my 
letter by stating that I hoped that my 
constructive suggestion would not offset 
the pleasure he would derive from re- 
ceipt of the dividend checks. Very 
promptly I received a reply which read 
as follows: 

“Your letter struck me so hard I have 
not yet recovered from the blow. I was 
afraid that I might not survive this trip, 
as you suggested that it would be too 
late to put on fire insurance after the 
building was burned, but I don’t expect 
to go to any place where burning should 
be considered, 

“T think you may ‘write my order for 


$10,000 of insurance payable to my dear 
wife (I am crying now) as I shall never 
live to see how she will appreciate it 
[ can’t make up just how much insur- 
ance to take as a business proposition 
—either $10,000 or $25,000; will have to 
call a meeting of the board of directors. 
Shall leave here in a week. It costs 
too much to stay any longer. Your 
checks received and credited on our hotel 
bill. Oh, why do I keep on playing with 
this insurance game? It is a finish 
fight, but I feel I shall live many years; 
at least I hope so. (J am crying again.) 
“(Signed) 
Your over-insured friend, Will.” 


When I got this very pleasing note I 
asked that the company send down in 
addition to the $10,000 applied for three 
policies, two for $10,000 each and one 
for $5,000 payable to his estate with the 
idea in mind that if he decided to put 
on the corporation insurance these poli- 
cies could be assigned to the corpora- 
tion. The four policies were received 
in due time, 

Son Helped 


A few days after he returned from his 
vacation I went to his office to see him 





A Manufacturer Sees 
Some Interesting Needs 





THOMAS M. SEARLES 

T. M. Searles, president of the Penn 
ktivet Corporation, Philadelphia, manufac- 
turers of tubular and bifurcated rivets, 
was former general agent of the Aetna 
Life in Newark. In his new vantage posi- 
tion of manufacturer he said last week 
to The Gold Book: 

“It seems to me that there is a wonder- 
ful opportunity today to sell Group in- 
surance, Salary Savings and ‘key man’ 
insurance as most employers are doing 
everything they can within reason to build 
up good-will and raise the morale of their 
employes. I find that one of the first 
things an employe wants to know about 
a union or employes’ association is 
whether or not they can get some insur- 
ance feature at a reasonable cost.” 


with the four contracts in my pocket, but 
taking particular care to show him only 
the one which he had oidered, the $10,- 
000 personal policy. It was about 10:30 
o’clock when I arrived at his office and 
I don’t know if our visit could rightly 
be calied an interview because there was 
a great deal of conversation, but I would 
venture a cuess that not more than 4 or 
5% of it was about insurance. I made 
some mild suggestion about the impor- 
tance of having some corporation insur- 
ance and in the midst of our informal 
chat one of his two sons, who are asso- 
ciated with him in the business, came in 
to ask him a question and after the 
question had been answered, the father 
in an off-hand way said to the boy, 
“What do you think of this business 
insurance?” The young man immediate- 
ly stated, “Well, Dad, many concerns are 
putting it on. I think it is a good thing.” 
At that point, I could have kissed the 
child, but without making any further 
remarks the boy immediately left the 
office and I said to his father: “You have 
always contended that your sons were 
bright and I know now at least that 
one is. His judgment for a young man 
his age is remarkable. 

I won’t insert here the father’s come- 
back, Then the telephone bell rang 
and my friend had to swing his chair 
around to answer it. As he did, I deftly, 
or at least as deftly as I could, drew 
the three hiding policies from my inner 
pocket and laid them face down on his 
desk in the same manner as the waiter 
presents the check. When he had con- 
cluded his telephone conversation he 
swung his chair around and his eye 
almost immediately caught sight of the 
four policies where when he had looked 
last there was only one. He did the 
most natural thing; he turned them face 
up and gave them a sharp look and said, 
“What are these?” 

“Well, now, mister, here is the story 
I thought I would have that lumber in 
the yard, in case you wanted it and I] 
should judge after he aring your son’s 
opinion about business ins urance that 
you do want it.” “Oh,” he said, “that is 
what you judge!” “Yes, sir,” ‘said I 
And then came one of those silences last- 
ing about thirty seconds but that type 
that seems like fifteen minutes. There 
wasn’t much boxing from that point on 
He as much as admitted that he was 
licked. Called his bookkeeper in and 
handed me two checks, one in payment 
of the premium on the $10,000 personal 
policy and the other for the $25,000 of 
business insurance, the checks totaling 
several thousand dollars. And in any- 
thing but a polite tone remarked with 
more or less profanity, which doesn’t 
need to be quoted here except in ab- 
breviated form, “Let me tell you, young 
fellow, darned few people go out of my 
office with that much of my money in his 
fist.” At this point, my rebellious na- 
ture caused me to reply, “Well, you have 
got to hand it to me, Buck, I am smart.” 
And his comeback was, “No, you are not 
smart; I am dumb.” 

Now these stories are almost verbatim 
and whether anyone in the world might 
get a kick out of reading them, let me 
tell you I got a great kick out of the 
experience; and I am firmly convinced 
that in such cases a little comedy does 
absolutely no harm but rather is helpful, 
it tends to eliminate a tenseness in try- 
ing to complete a sale with both sides 
of the desk not relaxed but fencing for 
fear of defeat. 
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ARE PROGRAMS BECOMING TOO COMPLICATED) 





Simpler Forms and Simpler Language 
By Charles B. Cochran 


Sun Life, San Francisco 


Any plan or system of program sell- 
ing should be considered from the stand- 
point of the advantage to the buyer, 
advantage to the various insurance com- 
panies affected by the program, and 
advantage to the agent attempting to 
accomplish lasting results from the plan. 
There is a very definite need for sensible 
programming—particularly for buyers in 
a position to arrange estates so as to 
leave their families at least the mini- 
mum requirements in cash and a living 
income. 

Sees No Reason for Turning Back 

We have gone a long ways along the 
road in this service, and I see no reason 
for turning back. However, in my opin- 
ion, unless we make some very definite 
changes and chart a different course, 
the buying public will turn for their 
advice to the so-called impartial advisor. 

The emphasis placed on this service 
by the insurance companies and later 
followed by service bureaus found ready 
acceptance by the field representatives. 
It offered an easy means to larger sales. 
By breaking the capital sum down to 
monthly income, the assured could visu- 
alize how inadequate his estate was. 
Programming, therefore, had a very de- 
cided advantage for the agent and should 
have had a lasting effect had this ser- 
vice been handled as it was originally 
intended, by simplifying for the assured 
his estate that had previously seemed 
so complicated. The social and economic 
effects of this service are important 
beyond measure, and their value in mil- 
lions of homes cannot be estimated. 
However, like so many good things it 
had some very distinct disadvantages. 
Many unscrupulous agents seized on the 
opportunity to profit at the expense of 
an unsuspecting public. They became 
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self-styled counselors and confidential 
advisors. These underwriters, in seek- 
ing the required information to program 
the assured’s estate, were also seeking 
a means to prove that his present hold- 
ings were not wisely bought. Once gain- 
ing the confidence of the assured, many 
unnecessary changes in his original in- 
surance were made. This method not 
only was to the disadvantage of the as- 
sured but also seriously affected the good 
name of the insurance company where 
such changes were made. 

I would not wish to imply that all our 
difficulties have come from the unscru- 


Superior Complex Breeds Complication 
By Paul Wechsler 
Manager, Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 


Programming is too complicated in 
many instances, but I believe that to be 
due to the agent manifesting a superior- 
ity complex when he really is afraid to 
be simple and use the Life Income 
options. 

Take a case of Mr. Average Man with 
his one wife and two children and some- 
where between $25,000 and $100,000 of 
life insurance. Is there any sensible 
reason for making the wife live on mere 
interest (and a low interest), so “beau- 
tiful” plans may be set up for the in- 
heritance of large sums by the children 
and so they may have ample tuition 
money for a college they may never get 
into? Why should a widow live on 3% 
or 3%% and support children so said 
children may get 100%? And maybe not 
deserve a single cent? Today’s philos- 
ophy is “saving to consume”—why not 
let the wife consume and give her plain 
every day ample income, within a reason- 
able certain period if she dies early, by 
using the Life Income options? And if 
we are truly concerned about the higher 
education of the children, shouldn’t we 
suppose that the mother is also? Didn't 
she go down into the depths to bring 
them forth—isn’t she concerned? If we 
want the children educated don’t give 
them money to spend but leave it under 
the interest option with the right to the 
mother, or the guardian if mother dies, 
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to take up to $600 or $1,000 or whatever 
is felt necessary, in any one year and 
then give Mr. Insurance Buyer a chance 





pulous agent. Having no standard by 
which to be guided, many well-meaning 
but inadequately trained agents have had 
some exaggerated ideas as to settlement 
arrangements, Their analysis called for 
many complicated and cumbersome set- 
tlement provisions that may work a se- 
rious hardship on the dependents of the 
assured. It is not uncommon to find 
very elaborate programs where substan- 
tial sums are tied up for a college edu- 
cation when there is not enough left 
in the estate to provide a living income 
to the family until the child for whom 
the fund was intended reached his tenth 
birthday, Moreover, there is another 
objection to these complicated settle- 
ments and that is the danger that they 
may be subject to attack after the death 
of the assured. 


Argues for Simplicity 


The criticism of this program move- 
ment, if there has been a criticism— 
and there has been—is that we have 
gone in for very elaborate and compli- 
cated estate planning. In the beginning 
it was intended to be very, very simple, 
offering nothing particularly new to the 
assured, but rather advising him of his 
rights of settlement options under his 
insurance contracts and assisting him in 
arranging them. We have used the sys- 
tem of programming as a drive for busi- 
ness—too much pressure in selling and 
too little sustained effort to educate the 
public. 

If I were to presume to offer a sug- 
gestion, it would be that we return to 
simpler forms and simpler language in 


our dealing with the public. The com- 
plicated estate planning forms that are 
being passed out by some insurance com 
panies and by many of the service a. 
reaus are very confusing to the public 
and have a tendency to lead the under- 
writer to exaggerated ideas. 

It took many years to educate the 
public to buying more than enough in. 
surance for a burial fund and to cover 
outstanding debts. The buyer is now 
willing to take another step and jp. 
crease his life insurance very substan. 
tially. He, however, is reluctant to have 
us complete with one stroke of the pen 
a plan that will end all of his worries 
A proof of this statement may be found 
in the budget plans put out by our eol- 
leges and taught in most of the high 
schools. The amount of money they 
suggest to be set aside for life insur. 
ance does not allow for anything near 
the minimum income we suggest in our 
estate planning program. 

In conclusion I would like to leave this 
thought: That for the time being, at 
least, we should not take ourselves too 
seriously and decide while before the 
prospect which should come first, the 
program or the sale. There is often a 
very decided advantage in the sale being 
first. You have gained his confidence 
and secured for him at least a portion 
of his requirements, which will lessen the 
shock when you return with the com- 
pleted program, proving that it is essen- 
tial that he take more insurance. You 
will also have the added advantage of 
removing the prospect’s fear of becom- 
ing obligated, which is important. 


Saving the Prospect’s Time 
By Joseph H. Rowe 
Bankers Life Company, Chicago 


Intelligent programming requires a 
great deal of study and concentration 
because it means that the agent must be 
on his toes every minute and thoroughly 
conversant with other companies’ types 
of policies’ so as to give correct advice 
without consuming too much time. 

The complicated program idea means 
examination of policies, arranging an 
elaborate program, premium analysis, 
monthly income figuring and so on. The 
Bankers Life Co. has a type of program- 
ming which can be done quickly and ac- 
curately in one or at the most two inter- 
views. It does not require a great deal 
of the agent’s time, nor does it take up 
a great deal of the prospective client’s 
time. 

The form which I am now using is 
entitled, “You Spend Your Lifetime Cre- 
ating an Estate—Why Not Spend One 
Hour Conserving It?” On the inside is 
shown the approximate income his life 
insurance will produce and what is neces- 
sary to provide the natural necessities if 
he should be taken out of the picture, 
such as food, shelter, clothing, incidentals, 
clean-up fund, emergency fund, mortgage 
fund. Within an hour one can take the 
average client’s policies, go over them 
briefly, or take them with you if you 
desire, and figure out without taking up 
a lot of time, and go back with the pro- 
gram all laid out and provided for, which 
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is ample for almost any insurance buyer. 
It provides monthly incomes, educa- 
tional income, etc. 








to get a thrill out of his insurance by 
helping him write a letter, to be attached 
to the policy, expressing his wishes and 
desires and ambition and love. 

View of Small Cases 


Programming of small cases is gener- 
ally unnecessary, particularly because of 
new policy riders such as Family Income 
and Family Maintenance. When a case 
is a small one—say $5,000 (and that’s not 
small but merely said so for illustration) 
it’s easy to get the additional premium 


for one of the above riders. Immedi- 
ately a program is set up. If a Life 
Income is desired once again give Mr. 
Buyer a chance at a thrill and let him 
write a note with the policy telling his 
sweetheart to take the Life Income op- 
tion at end of Family Income period— 
so she will always have something from 
her old boy friend. Or, if you can’t get 
a Family Income Rider just use the Life 
Income or Income Certain option. The 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Should Be No Mystery in Programming 


By Charles H. Wible 
Agency Supervisor, Provident Mutual, Chicago 


Programming, as far as our agency is 
concerned, is a part of a process. We 
believe, and our belief is based on ex- 
perience, that an intelligent buyer of 
life insurance, either consciously, but 
more often unconsciously, desires a re- 
tionship with an insurance agent based 
on this process. ; : 

The steps we follow in this process 


*A) Fact finding interview, The agent 
must, first of all, obtain the pertinent 
facts in and around the prospect’s situa- 
tion. 

"Q) “Mulling over” period. We use 
this expression for the lack of a better 
one. During this period, we endeavor 
to put ourselves in the shoes of the 
buyer and to do some real thinking about 
his situation. We are assuming a re- 
sponsibility in connection with his de- 
pendents and we must give his problems 
some thought. The duration of this 
period may be two or three days, de- 
pending on the complexity of the case. 

(3) Programming. When we _ have 
“mulled over” the facts and have re- 
viewed them in the light of the pros- 
pect’s ability to save money in Life In- 
surance, we put on paper an outline of 
what his present insurance,—and what- 
ever we think he may be in a position 
to own in addition, will do for his de- 
pendents and for himself. This outline 
is confined to two pages. It is the 
essence of implicity. It is “our track to 
run on” for making the presentation for 
the new insurance. 

When the time comes to draw up set- 
tlement option Agreements, we do not 
try to take in the moon and all of the 
stars in covering contingencies. We en- 
deavor to have the Agreements so drawn 
that, bearing unforseen happenings, they 
will not have to be redrawn for a period 
of five years and we so advise the in- 
sured, 

With the above background, I am ina 
position to answer the question asked me 
in regard to programming. 

Seller Is Buyer For Client 

Iam a buyer of life insurance, as well 
asa seller. I know what my life insur- 
ance will do for my dependents and for 
myself and I have it so arranged. When 
Iam a seller of life insurance, I am a 
buyer for my client and I, therefore, 
want their insurance to do for their de- 
pendents and for themselves what it is 
supposed to do. If it is a so-called 
complicated program, it is because their 
situations are complicated. 

I may not set up under Settlement 
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Options, the insurance for a young man 
who is getting started in an insurance 
buying career, but I will set up for him 
in outline form, the minimum goal that 
he should attain by the time he is mar- 
ried. This is, in reality, programming 
because it shows him at the outset, the 
fundamental purposes of life insurance. 
Naturally, we are in the driver’s seat 
so to speak, to sell him the additional 
insurance to complete his first goal in 
life insurance. 

Bearing in mind the fact that we ar- 
range programs for our clients as we 
would arrange them for ourselves if we 
were in their position, I believe it goes 
without saying that we have no trouble 
from competition. 

In conclusion, I personally am positive 
and not negative on this subject. In my 
opinion, too much has been written and 
said which would tend to throw an air of 
mystery around programming. After all, 
it amounts to nothing more than the 
sensible settling of insurance proceeds, 
and, when coupled with a sales process, 
it offers the agent the soundest basis for 
making a living in this business of life 
underwriting that has yet been devised. 


Adequate Organized Preparation 
By Robert A. McKean, Jr. 
Berkshire Life, Pittsburgh 


Programming as a method of selling 
life insurance is so obviously the thing 
to do that few agents disagree. Yet it 
seems to me that a very small percent- 
age of insurance men use the program- 
ming method adequately or well. I refer 
to programming more particularly for 
the purchaser of a small amount of 
ifé insurance. 

One reason that the agent does not 
approach this job adequately is because 
the work is so very complex and tedi- 
ous, requires so much time, so much 
detail work, and so many hours spent 
mm the office. On the other hand, the 
Prospect is limited in the amount of 
tme he can spend going over the plan 
with the insurance agent. He cannot 
give all morning over to the working 
out of the statistics and details of his 
Program. In other words, the practical 


answer for the salesman to make pro- 


gramming salesworthy to the prospect, 
is in the keyword “simplicity.” 


Adequate Organized Program 
Preparation 


Because of the great scope of things 
that might be said and done, it is prob- 
ably more necessary to make adequate 
organized preparation for a program- 
ming job than for a package sale. <A 
graphic form must be worked out to 
discover the needs quickly and simply, 
to give the man a quick picture of the 
life insurance he holds and what it is 
doing for him, as well as recommenda- 
tions for the future. 

The underwriter must be sufficiently 
prepared to take this picture of needs, 
together with the man’s insurance hold- 
ings, and work up a plan which is prac- 
tical, easy to present, boiled down in 
such a fashion that the prospect will 


get its full force at a glance. I think, 
too, that the picture or memorandum, 
finally left with the client by the insur- 
ance man, must be concise and clear, 
otherwise he will only be able to under- 
stand it when his insurance advisor is 
on hand to go over the book with him. 
It has been my experience a number 
of times that the prospect himself will 
shy away from too complicated a pro- 
gram to a clear-cut, simple plan, such 
as a Family Protection Plan providing 


a monthly income and a part of the 
face amount in a lump sum. 

I believe, strongly, that the greatest 
of simplicity should be used in setting 
up the settlement options under the 
various policies in a man’s program, 
for few programs can stand the test 
of changing and unforeseen conditions 
which will take place not only before the 
man’s death, but also in the many years 
that may lie ahead for his family after 
he dies. 


Time to Pause and Ask Questions 
By Taylor B. Glading, C. L. U. 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


Programming.—The popular conception 
today seems to be the leather bound 
opus, replete with vari-colored charts, 
full page analyses of each and every 
policy including cash values for every 
year, elaborate beneficiary arrangements 
for the entire family tree, places for the 
will and directions as to where to find 
the lock box, as well as last year’s old 
gloves, 

From an inauspicious and well founded 
thought—that of a formulated, simplified 
procedure or plan for the combined buy- 
ing and distributing of an insurance es- 
tate—it has become, through competition 
and the desire to “go one better,” a 
veritable colossus. 

The charter members and early initi- 
ates must be having a hearty chuckle, 
or perhaps an empty feeling where their 
respective stomachs once resided, when 
they look in fright at the proportions 
and the pace set by their Frankenstein. 

The Popular Program 

As a result of this situation it might 
be well to pause and cogitate on a few 
questions that have become pertinent. 
First, assuming some programming is 
desirable, has it become too elaborate ? 
Second, should we program the smaller 
buyer; and, if so, to what extent? 

Let us examine the popular program 
with a view to ascertaining whether or 
not it meets the purposes intended. Are 
not these purposes first to give a clear 
picture of the insurance estate; and, 
then pave the way for additions? 

Since the average prospect will grasp 
only one or two ideas from an insurance 
plan, the law of diminishing utility holds 
with respect to the mass of detail fur- 
nished. Furthermore, the major benefit 
(which has been proven to be the essen- 
tial element in a sale) may be minimized 
if not entirely overlooked. 

The more complicated and elaborate 
the form, the more time it takes for 
the prospect to make up his mind and 


to come to a conclusion. In an endeavor 
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policy was sold to give the family an 
Income—make it that way—if you do 
you can always be sure of one thing— 
you have a swell chance of keeping that 
policy on the books. 

The “More Satisfactory” Program 

On the subject of too elaborate pro- 
grams—may I recite what I ran into 


back in 1923 when we developed our 
Planning Blank. I met an engineer and 
tried to sell him insurance. He said he 
had a swell program and proceeded to 
show me his “book” of insurance, all 
made up of many charts. I looked at it 
and was puzzled—then he was puzzled. 
I asked questions and he couldn’t an- 
swer without referring to other charts. 
When we were both completely “balled 
up” I asked if I could take the book to 
the office and attempt to puzzle it out 
and put it into plain English. Naturally 
he wanted that. This was the beginning, 
in my very modest career, of simplicity— 
that man bought a small policy and an- 
other and another, etc., etc., and I have 





GLADING 
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to reach a decision, what more logical 
thing could happen than that he would 
ask the opinion of his own or a compet- 
ing agent, usually a friend? And fol- 
lowing here, what more beautiful open- 
ing could any agent want than a chance 
to ask upsetting questions and show 
his smart or clever solution? After all, 
variety of opinion is the cause of hors« 
racing. You like cauliflower, I like spin- 
ach; you like blue ties, I like grey ones 
There are too many places where one 
can argue, thus causing doubt or the 
chance to offer that “substitute.” 

Then, too, so much time is lost in the 
office that to offset this loss ever “larger 
casitis” must be practiced, as time will 
not permit cultivation of newer and as 

(Continued on Page 79) 








his order now, at this writing, to have 
him examined again. 

Yes, a too elaborate program may be 
made into a labyrinth of doubt by an 
agent who is an actor, and aren’t we all? 
With the result that a simple, homely 
interpretation of it will make a life- 
long friend and booster. May I enter 
here a little doubt as to possible accept- 
ance of a “more satisfactory” program, 
if offered merely on that basis because 
the basis of that sale is the tearing down 
of another? Witness—I went to buy a 
car and asked to be shown a particular 
model. Mr. Salesman asked me what I 
was then driving, and upon learning the 
make commenced damning a dozen fea- 
tures of my car. I didn’t like that be- 
cause I paid $1,600 for that car and my 
judgment was in back of that payment. 
Why didn’t he play fair—if there was 
something wrong in my car why not 
show me the better similar feature in his 
car, and make me want it because I 
learned it was better myself? Don’t offer 
a better plan—ask if “this is what you 
want, or does this do the job a bit more 
completely.” 

All in all, simplicity is desirable—the 
man’s own language is best—and mere 
perpetuation of Income is the ideal to 
be achieved, 
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Getting Prospects 


through 


~ DEATH 


Twenty-seven years ago O. F. Gilliom 
left the teaching profession to enter the 
life insurance business with the Lincoln 
National Life. Then the life insurance 
business lacked its present size and pres- 
tige. Then, this young teacher stood be- 
fore a higher barrier to his success than 
the one which faces the average new- 
comer to the life insurance business. 

Mr. Gilliom established his Lincoln 
National Life agency in Berne, Ind., a 
town of less than 1,800 people. Berne is 
populated largely by sturdy, rugged, and 
religious agriculturalists, predominately 
members of the Mennonite Church. At 
that time the religious people of Berne 
were a unit in opposing life insurance as 
the work of the devil. Mr. Gilliom’s 
entry into the life insurance business 
created a veritable uproar in his town 
There were family councils among his 
own people and among those of his wife 
The pastor came to work upon him and 
all his elders implored him not to sell life 
insurance, 

Won Over the Town 

It was against such opposition that 
O. F. Gilliom, through his own efforts, 
built a veritable monument to life in- 
surance and its good works in his com- 


munity. Today there are more policy- 
holders of the company in Berne than 
anywhere in the country. 

O. F. Gilliom now stands among the 


nation’s leaders in the consecutive weekly 
production of life insurance. He has 
written at least one application each week 


for 1,184 consecutive weeks, nearly 23 
years. 
He is directly responsible for more 


than $7,500,000 of life insurance in force 
in his community. He has won member- 
ships in his company’s sales honor clubs 
every year he has been under contract 
He has been his company’s largest per- 
sonal producer during six separate years 
He has consistently ranked among his 
company’s leaders in persistency of busi- 
ness. 

Sees Three New Prospects Every Day 

In establishing this record Mr. Gilliom 
admits no outstanding genius, selling 
ability, or personality. Every task ac- 
complished, he says, almost anyone else 
could do. Momentum, he believes, is of 
the greatest value in being a consistent 
producer. His most rigidly followed rul« 
is to make three new appointments every 
day and to see at least three new pros- 
pects every day. This, in a town of 1,800, 
keeps him extremely busy. 

In the later years of Mr. Gilliom’s 
career as a life insurance man he has 
developed an extremely keen prospecting 
tool—“Getting Prospects Through Death 
Claims.” He has watched much of the 
large volume of protection he has sold 
spring to life to provide security for the 
widows and children of his policy-owners 

“Death Claims,” he says, “offer one of 
my most fertile sources of prospects. A 
death claim is one of the most convinc- 
ing proofs that life is uncertain. A 


death claim also furnishes tangible evid- 
ence that a life insurance company wil 
carry out its part of the contract. 


Fur- 


CLAIMS 


thermore, the settlement of a death claim 
deals a telling blow to the major objec- 
tions originally found in my community: 
‘Companies may try to evade payment of 
claims,’ and ‘I could not accept such 
money from life insurance if it were 
offered to me—blood money has no place 
in our house.’” 


Agency Has Distributed $2,000,000 
In Death Claims 

Mr. Gilliom’s agency has distributed 
approximately $2,000,000 in death claims 
in his territory, and he reports that these 
old objections are exceedingly rare. 
Gilliom’s method of getting prospects 
from death claims involves five points 

First, he begins by studying the his- 
tory of the claim itself. He determines 
the entire setting—who is to be bene- 
fited, directly and indirectly, what sacri- 
fices were involved in the payment of 
premiums, and the purchasing power of 
every one who might be enlisted as pros- 
pects within the far reaching area that 
this claim might affect. He feels that 
the public, as a rule, is more interested 
in the distribution of benefits of our 
business than it is in any other part and 
because of that, the settlement of death 
claims affords an agent a most unusual 
opportunity in getting extremely close to 
people and their intimate problems 

A note of caution in doing this, how- 
ever, is sounded by Mr. Gilliom. “The 
payment of a death claim,” he says, “un- 
consciously places the claimant under a 
peculiar obligation to an agent. It cer- 
tainly would be a breach of good etiquette 
to violate or abuse such a favorable and 
coveted position. I have at times ob- 
served over-zealous agents who in set- 
tling a death claim met with complete 
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O. F. Gilliom (right) with clients, Meshberger brothers 


failure in getting new prospects. They 
met with rebuffs and a spirit of ani- 
mosity.” 

Attends Funerals 


The second step in Mr. Gilliom’s plan 
involves attending the funeral, when- 
ever possible. “The true feeling of what 
it means to receive life insurance money 
is many times brought home to you with 
even greater force,” Mr. Gilliom says. 
“As an eye witness of all the surround- 
ings, you are able to exercise an oppor- 
tunity to be really human and sympath- 
etic to the bereaved. Furthermore, your 
presence will not go unnoticed by the 
members of the family.” 

Mr. Gilliom has cited one case where 
he took such action: “The only church 
there was filled to over-flowing,” he said 
to The Gold Book. “All were paying 
their respects to a fellow townsman, 
who was survived by a young widow and 
several small children in extreme pov- 
erty. Everybody had gone to the fun- 
eral. In approaching the entrance door 
of the church I heard the opening 
prayer of the officiating minister. In it 
he was emphatic in praise of the de- 
ceased, who had been so _ thoughtful 
while still in health to provide some 
small life insurance protection for his 
small family. These words met with a 
receptive ‘Amen’. That afternoon after 
the funeral, two of the pallbearers had 
enrolled with me as future policyholders. 
Shortly afterwards I met the particular 
minister who offered that prayer, thanked 
him for it, and told him of its convincing 
effect, and that if he were sincere, he 
should do likewise. I wrote him for 
$5,000. Such happenings may not be 
frequent, but there are daily opportun- 


Optional Settlement Commitment 


(Continued from Page 38) 


rendered by a company and its agents is 
a problem of patterns. The insured’s 
problem to him is a very individual one, 
and the good agent deals with it as such, 
and the more personalized and human- 
ized it is, the more he makes of it a 
case-study, the more effective is the 
agent’s service. Of necessity, however, 
the company cannot look at its thou- 
sands of insureds as representing so 
many individually different case-studies. 
It must have and follow pattern and its 
measure of dependable performance is 
to place that very individualized person, 
the insured needing the optional settle- 
ment service, into one of these patterns. 
The pattern idea is present in all 
branches of a company’s business. Its 
investment policy, for instance, is not 
to make haphazard individual invest- 
ments, good “buys” as they come, but 
rather to follow an approved general pat- 
tern of rules for investment of trust 
funds, a procedure so strictly adhered to, 
that from year to year the percentage 


distribution of funds into various diversi- 
fied types of investment is nearly con- 
stant. Again, the company’s underwrit- 
ing policy is not to bet on the longevity 
of this or that life as the application for 
insurance is presented but rather to fol- 
low an approved general pattern for 
risks having this individual’s particular 
characteristics. This following of pat- 
terns is really the strength of the busi- 
ness—the reason why life insurance as 
contrasted to any other financial institu- 
tion has been able to maintain its rec- 
ord, the greatest sales argument in the 
agent’s kit of tools. I feel strongly con- 
vinced that the pattern of optional set- 
tlements is sound and while it undoubt- 
edly needs and will continue to need 
some trimming here, some smoothing 
out there, the unique service of provid- 
ing a guaranteed living income for the 
insurance beneficiary as no other finan- 
cial institution can do, is headed towards 


even greater and more _ beneficent 
achievement. 
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ities where funerals occur that can easily 
be associated with benefits of or the 
lack of life insurance. The agent’s very 
presence at such a time may be the 
proverbial ‘Voice of John the Baptist 
crying in the wilderness as one who came 
to prepare the way for the deliverer’” 


Proof of Death Blanks 


The third point in Mr. Gilliom’s plan 
of getting prospects involves the hand- 
ling of “proofs-of-death blanks.” He al- 
ways arranges to handle these himself. 
“Such action,” he says, “definitely 
strengthens your position as ‘The insur- 
ance man of the family’.” Up to this 
point in his program, Mr. Gilliom does 
not specifically ask for prospects from 
any of the parties concerned with the 
death claim. His sole object is to render 
all of the service possible and to revive 
the beneficiary’s obligation to the agent. 

The fourth point involves action when 
the check actually arrives. Mr. Gilliom 
advises delivering it in person with as 
much appropriate ceremony as is neces- 
sary. He also suggests that photostatic 
copies be made for publicity purposes. 

“After the check is tendered,” Mr. 
Gilliom says, “there should be no hesi- 
tancy at such a time to ask for the names 
of friends and others that might have 
need for a similar check if fate were 
against them. Invariably such a list is 
furnished gladly. Right at this point 
many agents have lost their opportunity 
to get prospects by either being too timid 
to place themselves in the picture, or 
previously having been too forward in 
pressing the issue at the wrong time. In 
the handling of death claims the agent 
must handle the human elements that are 
involved just as carefully as the pianist 
does his keys for satisfactory music.” 


Newspaper Publicity 


At this time Mr. Gilliom also attempts 
to get newspaper publicity on the claim. 
He then includes the claim in his death 
file for future use. He finds that when 
doing business in a small community 
many times death claims are settled on 
related people and that the histories 0! 
such claims are most effective in future 
selling. In other words, he says, “Make 
all of the constructive noise about th 
payment of your death claims possible. 
This is one time when an agent is ‘on 
parade’.” } 

Point five in Mr. Gilliom’s plan 1n- 
cludes the use and adaptation of th 
powerful word of mouth advertising s¢- 
cured by the settlement of a death claim 
in a small community. : 

“We who have the privilege of passing 
out checks these days,” Mr. Gilliom says. 
“have a blessed work. The agents’ et- 
forts have their fruitful return. After 
the messages of friends are forgotten, 
tears of relatives have vanished, and th¢ 
flowers are withered, and the benediction 
of the Pastor forgotten—the vision 0! 
the insurance man passing out the needed 
check indelibly places him in the forefront 
of memories, and in years to come his 
name will be enshrined with the notables 
that were able to render a real service. 
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“This AEtna Group Life Plan 


meets all of our requirements’ 


In writing Group Insurance, one of the 
underwriter’s most difficult problems is 
that of arranging a program to suit the 
employer’s exacting needs. The variety 
and flexibility of A&tna Life Group Con- 
tracts makes it possible for the salesman 
to adapt a program to the best interests 
of his client. That is why there’s a good 
chance of the prospect’s saying, “This 
7Etna Life Group Plan meets all of our 
requirements.” That is why the already 
impressive list of A&tna-ized concerns is 


steadily growing. 


Among your prospects and clients, there 
are probably many who are eligible for 
one or more of the following Etna Life 


Group coverages: 


WHOLESALE — Life insurance on a 
wholesale basis for small establishments. 
(10 to 49 lives.) 


GROUP LIFE—The popular low-cost 
life insurance coverage for groups of 50 
or more employees. 


SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT—Week- 
ly indemnity at new low rates for con- 
cerns with 25 or more employees. 


GROUP ANNUITIES—The tna Life 
enjoys a commanding position in the 
Pension field offering, among other 
plans, an attractive contract to supple- 
ment the Social Security Act. Issued to 
concerns with as few as 50 employees. 
HOSPITALIZATION — An increasing 


number of employers require this form 
of Group Insurance, now available in 


O. A. KREBS, Manager -:- E. K. ROOK, Assistant Manager -:- J.G. RICHTER -: 


k. A. Luther 


GENERAL AGENT 





HARTFORD, CONN. 


conjunction with either Etna Life Group 
Sickness and Accident Insurance or 
Group Life coverages. 

PERSONAL LOAN—To meet the grow- 
ing demand for Personal Loan insurance 
by banks with small loan departments, 
the Etna Life issues a comprehensive 
Creditor’s Group Plan. 

In the Metropolitan area of New York, 
as elsewhere, agents and brokers receive 
the intelligent counsel and personal as- 
sistance of trained Home Office experts. 
Full first and renewal commissions are 
allowed on all Group cases. 

For further details, literature, or assist- 
ance, call The Luther-Keffer Agency, 
BEekman 3-9000, and ask for one of the 
following Home Office Group Repre- 
sentatives: 


T. J. MOLONEY .-:- D. H. FITZWATER 


R. H. Keffer 


GENERAL AGENT 





Ly THE LUTHER-KEFFER AGENCY @ 100 WILLIAM STREET e NEW YORK CITY Li 
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UTILIZIN 
In an Ag 


The various agency publications and 
house organs issued by life insurance 
companies undoubtedly perform a valu- 
able function. The majority of them, de- 
voted mainly to agency matters such as 
records of production, contests, personal 
items and sales promotion ideas, natur- 
ally find their chief reader interest among 
the agency staffs of their respective com- 
panies. A number of such publications 
include additional insurance material of 
more general interest and have consider- 
able circulation among brokers and life 
underwriters outside of their immediate 
agency staffs, and are sent, as well, to 
courtesy mailing lists. To stimulate pro- 
duction, to disseminate company news 
and to build esprit de corps in both field 
and home office forces, may be regarded 
as the main purposes of such publica- 
tions. That they are successful in this is 
evidenced by their continued appearance, 
year after year, and by the worthwhile 
material that they frequently contain. 
Life insurance, what it can accomplish 
and how to sell it are subjects that will 
never be exhausted in our time and 
agency publications are effective medi- 
ums for conveying thoughts and news 
about these subjects to those most di- 
rectly interested in them. 

Tells Story of World Wide Activities 


Following its reorganization in 1934 
and its adoption of a progressive pro- 
gram to extend its facilities on a world- 
wide basis, with foreign connections and 
applications, the United States Life In- 
surance Company felt the need for a 
publication that would convey the story 
of its activities and service both to its 
far-flung organization and to the insur- 
ance world in general. Analysis of the 
field to be covered clearly indicated that 
the formula largely followed by agency 
publications would not answer our pur- 
pose. We needed something of broader 
appeal and interest. 

It seemed, therefore, that what we 
needed was a newspaper, rather than the 
usual publication devoted almost solely 
to the activities of our agents. Evidently 
there would be no Jack of material. Few 
companies have a more interesting his- 
torical background than the United 
States Life which is 87 years old. Its re- 
organization has brought a number of 
colorful personalities into its midst—men 
who have achieved success in a field of 
life insurance comparatively untouched 
by most other American companies. The 
purpose of our paper, briefly, is to bring 
to our own people, in office and field, 
and to brokers and life underwriters, the 
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A. K. TAYLOR 
Editor, The Ambassador 


news from month to month regarding 
our specialized facilities for underwriting 
risks and regarding the company and its 
compact organization that stand back of 
this service. Our aim is to handle these 
matters in newspaper style, and to bring 
into the news the various personalities 
connected with our company, and their 
newsworthy achievements. 
Why Name Ambassador Was Chosen 


Many names for our monthly paper 
were considered. Because we are blazing 
new trails the name Ambassador was 
chosen as most appropriate. It is our aim 
to make our paper truly an ambassador 
—the official messenger of our company 
that carries the news of our activities 
and service into all quarters of the globe. 
The reception that the Ambassador has 
received on both sides of the world dur- 
ing these first ten months of its issu- 
ance has been most gratifying and en- 
courages us in the belief that it is ful- 
filling the useful purpose for which it 
was intended. 

The Ambassador is tabloid size, from 
four to six pages of four columns, print- 
ed in 8 and 10 point type with headings 
in newspaper style on 80 Ib. coated stock 


ROBERT C. McLEES 
Artist and Copy Writer 


and with halftones of various personali- 
ties and scenes “in the news,” and an 
occasional cartoon. The editorial formula 
is simple and flexible. The first page 
carries articles of leading interest about 
company activities and events of impor- 
tance in the insurance world, For in- 
stance, Life Insurance Week was given 
prominence in the April and May issues. 
The second page is devoted to an edi- 
torial, to biographical sketches of one or 
two of the officers, directors or leading 
executives of affiliated companies and to 
other material closely related to the 
company. It is our aim to give some 
worthwhile, inspirational message in each 
editorial. The last page is given over 
mainly to agency activities, their monthly 
comparative production ratings, and car- 
ries a special message, usually on produc- 
tion, addressed to them. The intervening 
space is filled with carry-overs from 
pages one and two, with letters and con- 
tributions from agents, news items about 
the comnany’s activities in different 
parts of the world, sales promotion ma- 
terial, and whatever else seems appro- 
priate for the paper. 


All of our agencies and branch offices 





G NEWS VALUE 


ency Publication 


are urged to send in material and while 
intention usually far exceeds performance 
in this respect, as most editors know, 
there is quite a steady flow of items 
coming in from both sides of the world. 
Airmail, especially the “Clippers,” makes 
some of this news usable which other- 
wise might have to be rejected as stale. 
The foreign point of view has to be kept 
constantly in mind. There are various ex- 
pressions in common usage here which 
have different meanings or even rub the 
wrong way in other countries. 
The Ingleside 


The editorial section bears the head- 
ing Ingleside and for a reason. This was 
the title of the company’s former house 
organ which was probably one of th 
earliest in the field. From 1880 to 1913 
it was published regularly as an eight to 
sixteen page magazine, about six to nine 
inches in size, with occasional thirty- 
two page issues at such times as Christ- 
mas and the company’s decade anniver- 
saries, Besides featuring various policy 
contracts issued by the company, giving 
selling helps and experiences, standing 
of agencies, claims paid and other in- 
surance matters of interest, it always 
carried considerable educational and hu- 
morous material culled from _ various 
sources. The wide variety of illustra- 
tions used (entirely wood cuts in the 
earlier years), ranging from pictures of 
historical characters and travel scenes 
to touching sentimentality, look quite 
strange and out of date today. After 
1913 publication was less frequent, being 
quarterly for some years, then annually, 
at Christmas time, until 1931, when it 
was discontinued, 

Perusal of these early issues of The 
Ingleside, particularly those from 1880 
on through “the gay nineties,” reveals 
many interesting sidelights on the com- 
pany’s history and progress as well as on 
the customs and events of that period. 
The name was apparently selected over 
half a century ago with the thought that 
this house organ would figuratively bring 
the company family together around its 
fireside for a friendly and helpful discus- 
sion of everyone’s problems and for en- 
joyment of a common association. The 
name was inappropriate for our present 
more widely circulated paper but because 
of its fitness for the more intimate, com- 
pany “family” section of the paper, as 
well as in deference to tradition, we de- 
cided to continue it as a heading for our 
editorial page. In view of the latter day 
prominence given to “fireside chats” it 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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“Central Hanover Believes 
That Life Insurance Should Be 


Your First Investment” 


Beginning in 1929, Central Hanover has given the 
above message wide circulation. The statement still 
stands as an expression of the continuing attitude of 


this institution. 


It has always been and is now the policy of Central 
Hanover to cooperate with underwriters in every way 


consistent with sound estate and trust administration. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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BACKGROUND of a 
LIFE INSURANCE MAN 


By Francis L.. Merritt 


It is said that “The landscape of youth 
is eternal in the mind.” 

That day—age 9—was a red letter day 
on the calendar in my life. Father had 
just placed me on the seat behind a 
pair of stout horses, and I was running 
the mowing machine for the first time. 
He had placed a strong strap around 
my waist and was walking directly be- 
hind me as I drove the team and handled 
the controls. 

I had run the horse rake before. I 
had managed the hay tedder as well as 
several other farm implements, but to me 
that mowing machine in operation behind 
a pair of fine horses was the job of 


Francis L. Merritt 

Francis L. Merritt is manager of 
wwencies, Monarch Life, Springfield, 
Mass. Born on a farm in Vermont his 
first business experience was in a 
country store. There he learned book- 
keeping, typing and accounting. For 
1 year he was a cost accountant in 
an industrial plant; then auditor for 
a large automobile sales organization. 
He became an agent. In addition to 
selling insurance he supervised and 
trained agents. After eight years with 
that company he went with the Mon- 
irch Life. 


jobs. It was a most agreeable job. Birds 
singing to meet a king’s taste—flowers 
in bloom—and the smell of new falling 
hay. But I suspect that it was those 
many gears in operation, and those fast 
moving knives running in the cutter bar 
that gave the job a particular fascina- 
tion. ; 
Offhand, it seems a long way from a 


picture like this to the life insurance 
business, but tonight it is very near. 
As an illustration, we came often on 


those small but solid rocks in the field. 
They would rise up suddenly right in 
front of the cutter bar. Father taught 
me to stop the horses instantly, back 
them up a bit—raise the cutter bar just 
above the stone—start the team again, 
and drop the knives into the grass again, 
just as we passed over it. We didn’t 
call it handling objections in those days. 
We simply named it getting over a stone 
Father didn’t like the stones but I did 
It gave me one more chance to manipu- 
late that machinery. 
Learning Value of Supervision 

I shall never forget the life insurance 
training he gave me with that all im- 
portant strap around my waist. Often, 
with the horses moving at a fast clip, 
we would catch the end of the cutter bai 
on a low jagged rock deep in the grass, 
out of sight. I know and appreciate now 
that he did a wise thing to keep that 
supervision strap very tight in his hand 
Fast moving horses—a solid rock in sud- 
den contact with the end of a long cutte 
bar—that’s a real objection, and I prob- 
ably would have lost the sale, without 
his help 

I shall always remember the gecneral 
agent who gave me my start in the life 
insurance business. I can look back 
now, and see that he too was using the 
“strap idea” while training me. We 
would often have a discussion of my 
tough prospects, how to meet their ob 
jections—how to lift the “cutter bar” and 
go around them IT know now that 
through his training I was able to make 
good in the business. 

There are thousands of contributing 
causes that go into the background of a 
successful ife insurance career. IT shall 
those days when | 


always remember 


helped father hoe the potatoes oi 
1 suppose | was like most new 


corn. 
agents 


that start in the life insurance business. 
| thought I was doing a pretty good 
job. Father was a good general agent 


He agreed with me, and then went tact- 
fully forward and showed me how to 
add the “finishes and touches” as he 
called it, to my rows. 

Making Use of Background 

To me, it is not the extent of our 
background that counts so much, as the 
use we make of what little we have. | 
am sure we all have thousands of op- 
portunities to enlarge our expericnces, 
and miss because of our attitudes. I 
know now that I resisted my general 
agent when he tried, like father, to put 
a few “finishes and touches” on my 
sales presentation for that most impor- 
tant prospect of tomorrow. 

The important essentials in the back- 
ground of a successful life insurance 
carecr are many. There doesn’t seem 
to be any favored place where they are 
accumulated. A friend of mine, a million 
dollar producer, seems to have gathered 
them by starting at age 16 in life insur- 
ance, and actually accumulating these 
essentials as he went. I am sure that 
the life on a farm in a small community, 
where hard work and long hours were 
the rule, didn’t hurt me any. I have a 
feeling that the general agent who start- 
ed me out in the business procured his 
patience in a great degree in working 
the wheat fields during the harvest sea- 
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son as a young man. He may have 
learned much of the art of follow through 
from his army experience. He was 4 
hard worker—with a real imagination, 
but very patient. 


Valuable Contact of Small Towns 


My contacts in the small towns were 
very valuable to me, as I look back. 
Everyone knew what everyone clse was 
doing. It was an accepted fact that 
one ought to be in on all the town gos- 
sip. “Bill Jones had just traded his 
farm.” “Charles Brown had just sold 
some cows.” Of course, we didn’t call 
it “prospecting” in ‘those days, but the 
idea surely made prospecting much eas- 
ier in those first years in the life insur- 
ance business. 

I take it for granted that we must 
develop the habit of hard work to be 
successful in the life insurance business. 





“Our Agents Make All Too Little Money” 


—so says the president of one of the largest, 
most successful life companies in the mid-west. 


If you agree—what are you doing about it? 


You can promptly step-up your life commission income by 


* ADDING DISABILITY PROTECTION * 


A Perfect Entering 
Wedge to Life 


Insurance 


Permanent Renewal 
Commission 
Income to you 


Every 
Income-Earner 
is a Prospect 


W. L. PERRIN & SON 


SYDNEY T. PERRIN 


CHARLES BELLINGER 


GEORGE W. DAVIS 


“The Department Store of Insurance” 


General Agents and Underwriters for The Continental Casualty of Chicago and 
Massachusetts Indemnity of Boston for accident, health, and non-cancellable income 


disability lines. 


The Perrin Building 


75 Maiden Lane 


New York 


Telephone: BEekman 3-5760 
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Surely we must have a nose for pros. 
pects. Of course we must be able to ex. 
press ourselves with confidence in front 
of our prospect. 

There are, however, two essential qual- 
ities to me that seem contradictory, The 
old philosopher illustrates them as fol. 
lows. “Nature is very patient, but she 
won't wait.” Here is Patience and Irr. 
tation tied up in the same bundle, and | 
have often been tempted to think this 
impossible, However, I have checked 
Nature at great length and it is true, My 
neighbor says my Bartlett pears mus 
be picked on or very near August % 
each year—no waiting. Everything jp 
nature performs for our benefit at defin- 
ite times. 

Like the contradictory brakes and ae. 
celerator on the automobile it seems to 
me that the successful life insurance 
agent keeps these two simple qualities 
ever in balance. He always has that 
everlasting irritability to get on to the 
next prospect. He keeps expressing that 
quality of “won’t wait” and gets his 
prospect’s name on the dotted line; yet, 
he has the capacity to put into each 
interview that breath of infinite patience 
that wipes away every semblance of hich 
pressure selling. ; 

Spent Two Years in Country Store 

Father taught me many things. After 
he had gone when I was 10 mother and 
the children learned more of those things 
called patience, persistence, and self dis- 
cipline. I look back to two vears ina 
country store, and I am grateful for that 
experience. It taught me that whether 
it was the man coming in to sell us his 
goods or the farmer in to buy, they were 
all interested in the plain ordinary things 

When IT started in the life insurance 
business I did the same thing as everyone 
else—I talked dividends—net cost—cash 
values. But, after a time, I discovered 
for myself that the other man’s mind 
wasn’t there. Whatever his position, I 
found him just ordinary like myself. 1 
found he didn’t want his wife to worry 
about those many bills tomorrow. Like 
myself, he wanted most of all to “run 
the mowing machine.” He wanted to 
do a man-sized job and give his wife 
a monthly income for herself and the 
children for as many vears as _ possible, 
after he had gone. 

The young single man was no different. 
He. too, wanted to do a man-sized job 
and “run the mowing machine.” When 
he understood he certainly didn’t want 
Dad to have to assume his last obliga- 
tions, and when he saw a real plan that 
enabled him to return something tangible 
to Mother for all she had meant to him 
in years gone by, you could feel him 
reaching for his pen. 

I was impressed recently with a state- 
ment by President Angell just as he 
was retiring from active work at Yale. 
He said “A man’s attitude toward his 
work is all important.” Here was a 
man deeply rooted in the idea of educa- 
tion and yet apparently to him a man’s 
success was not dependent upon it. 
Rather success was dependent upon his 
attitude toward his work. 

It was David Grayson who said: 
“Looking about me I perceive that the 
simplest things are the most difficult, 
the plainest things the darkest, the com- 
monest things the rarest.” 

I was tempted to think many times that 
I did not have enough background— 
enough experience to make good in the 
life insurance business. Aren’t most of 
us tempted to reach for those big ex- 
periences, when after all, it’s those little 
simple interesting methods that touch 
the heart and get the business? 

An important man said the other day: 
“I had an adventure and made a friend.” 
Tonight I am more firmly convinced 
than ever that there is enough expefi- 
ence and background in a “one day 
adventure” of our lives to make a good 
life insurance man. The answer lies in 
our attitude toward our “everyday ad- 
venture”—our work, 

Ours is the greatest business in the 
world, for after all, as David Grayson 
says: “Isn’t the faculty of reaching out 
and touching one’s neighbor where he 
really lives, the greatest of human 
achievements ?” 
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The Originators of The 
Family Income Policy 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Have Introduced 
A New 


IMPROVED 20-YEAR TERM POLICY 


With Reduced Premium 
For First Five Years 


For Details Contact 


Max J. Hancel Agency 
55 Liberty Street 


New York City 
Telephone: REctor 2-2047 


MAX J. HANCEL MURRAY APRIL 
General Agent Associate General Agent 


A Service Department for Brokers and Surplus Writers 
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COURAGE— 


Seen by the Late 


Sir James M. Barrie 


One of the most inspirational docu- 
ments of the present the 
address delivered by the late Sir James 
M. Barrie, famous playwright, when he 


was Rector of St. Andrews University, 


decade was 


Edinburgh. The address was delivered 
on May 3, 1922, the audience consisting 
mostly of students of the University. 


The address was widely quoted in daily 
newspapers at the time of its delivery. 
The distinguished and old-established 
New York publishing house, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, have printed the text 
in full in a book called “Courage.” Some 


extracts from the address follow and 
are reproduced through courtesy of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. The price of 


the book is 75c. 





It is not, I think, by gentleness that 
you will get your rights; we (the older 
men) are dogged ones at sticking to 
what we have got, and so will you be 


at our age. But avoid calling us ugly 
names; we may be stubborn and we 
may be blunderers, but we love you 


more than aught else in the world, and, 
once you have won your partnership, 
we shall all be welcoming you. I urge 
you not to use ugly names about any- 
one. In the war it was not the fighting 
men who were distinguished for abuse; 
as has been well said, “Hell hath no 
fury like a non-combatant.” Never as- 


cribe to an opponent motives meaner 
than your own. There may be students 
here today who have decided this ses- 
sion to go in for immortality, and would 
like to know of an easy way of accom- 
plishing it. That is a way, but not so 
easy as you think. Go through life 
without ever ascribing to your oppo- 
nents motives meaner than your own. 
Nothing so lowers the moral currency; 
give it up, and be great. 


Importance of Singleness of Purpose 


Do not stand aloof, despising, dis- 
believing, but come in and help—insist 
on coming in and helping. After all, we 
have shown a good deal of courage; 
and your part is to add a greater cour- 
age to it. There are glorious years 
lying ahead of you if you choose to 
make them glorious. God’s in His 
heaven still. So forward, brave hearts. 
To what adventures I cannot tell, but 
I know that your God is watching to 
see whether you are adventurous. I 
know that the great partnership is only 
a first step, but I do not know what 
are to be the next and the next. The 
partnership is but a tool; what are you 
to do with it? Very little, I warn you, 
if you are merely thinking of your- 
selves; much if what is at the marrow 
of your thoughts is a future that even 
you can scarcely hope to see. 

But the things courage can do! The 
things that even incompetence can do 
if it works with singleness of purpose. 

We are a nice and kindly people, but 
it is already evident that we are steal- 
ing back into the old grooves, seeking 
cushions for our old bones, rather than 
attempting to build up a fairer future. 
That is what we mean when we say 
that the country is settling down. Make 
haste, or you will become like us, with 
only the thing we proudly call experi- 
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time will take away. 


has now that the war is over. 
a handsome share while it lasted. 


the classics. 
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to your stock, a poor ex- ’ 
change for the generous feelings that Sir 
; We have no in- James M. 
tention of giving you your share. Look i 
around and see how much share Youth Barrie 
You got 
I am far from taking a side against 
I should as soon argue Acme 


against your having tops to your heads. 
That way lies the best tops. Science, 
too, has at last come to its own in St. 
Andrews. It is the surest means of 
teaching you how to know what you 
mean when you say. So you will have 
to work harder. Isaac Walton quotes 
the saying that doubtless the Almighty 
could have created a finer fruit than 
the strawberry, but that doubtless also 
He never did. Doubtless also He could 
have provided us with better fun than 
hard work, but I don’t know what it is. 
To be born poor is probably the next 
best thing. 

The greatest glory that has ever come 
to me was to be swallowed in London, 
not knowing a soul, with no means of 
subsistence, and the fun of working 
till the stars went out. To have known 
anyone would have spoilt it. I did not 
even quite know the language. I rang 
for my boots and they thought I said 
a glass of water, so I drank the water 
and worked on. There was no food 


in the cupboard, so I did not need to 
waste time in eating. The pangs and 
agonies when no proof came. How 
courteously tolerant was I of the post- 
man without a proof for us. The magic 
days when our article appeared in an 
evening paper. The promptitude with 
which I counted the lines to see how 
much we should get for it. Oh, to be a 
free lance of journalism again—that 
darling jade. Those were the days. Too 
good to last. But, now, on reflection, 
a dreadful sinking assails me; that this 
was not really work. The artistic callings 
—you remember how Stevenson thumped 
them—are merely doing what you are 
clamorous to be at; it is not real work 
unless you would rather be doing some- 
thing else. Still, I have sometimes 
worked; for instance, I feel that I am 
working at this moment. And the big 
guns are in the same plight as the little 
ones. Carlyle, king of all rectors, has 
always been accepted as the arch- 
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apostle of toil, and has registered his 
many woes. But it will not do. Despite 
sickness, want and all, he was grinding 
all his life at the one job he revelled in, 
An extraordinarily happy man, though 
there is no direct proof that he thought 
so. 

There must be many men in other 
callings besides the arts lauded as hard 
workers who are merely out for enjoy- 
ment. If our Chancellor (Lord Haig) 
had always a passion to be a soldier we 
must reconsider him as a worker. Even 
our Principal? How about the light 
that burns in our Principal’s room after 
decent people have gone to bed? If we 
could climb up and look in—I should 
like to do something of that kind for 
the last time—should we find him en- 
gaged in honest toil, or guiltily en- 
grossed in chemistry? 

Be not disheartened by ideals of per- 
fection which can be achieved only by 
those who run away. Nature, that 
“thrifty goddess,” never gave you “the 
smallest scruple of her excellence” for 
that. 

Courage is the thing. All goes if 
courage goes. What says our glorious 
Johnson of courage: “Unless a man 
has that virtue he has no security for 
preserving any other.” We should thank 
our Creator three times daily for cour- 
age instead of for our bread, which, if 
we work, is surely the one thing we 
have a right to claim of Him. This 
courage is a proof of our immortality. 
Pray for it. 


Flood of Muckraking Books, 
Once Found So Upsetting 
To Insurance Agents, Ebbs 


At the time the 1936 issue of The 
Gold Book came out insurance agents 
throughout the country were in a dither 
about books which muckraked insurance, 
and which followed each other in quick 
succession. For a period they had quite 
a sale, being largely advertised by the 
agents themselves who bought the books 
to see what was said generally although 
there were other purchases caused by 
inquiries of people in the financial dis- 
trict, lawyers and others who had been 
circularized by the publishers. 

The sale of these books began to 
fall off and now not much is heard 
about them. ; 

During the year James P. Sullivan of 
Chicago, and before that of St. Louls, 
stormy petrel of the business, and who 
after writing sensational magazine artt 
cles which caused many policies to be 
twisted went into publishing, died. 








WIFE HANDLES OFFICE RECORDS 

A. K. Spielberger of Manila, P. 1, 
has for two years running won the presi- 
dency of the Sun Life’s Macaulay Club. 
He is married and has a son and two 
daughters. Business records in his own 
office are looked after by Mrs. Spiel- 
berger personally. ¢ 
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“The Fraser Agency of 
The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, has had 7 “plus” 
months-a 43.3% gain-so 
far this year,and acorre- 
sponding increase in Life 
Insurance. We are still 


going strong!” 


THE FRASER AGENCY 


149 Broadway and 1440 Broadway 
New York City and 
886 Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Current 
of PRIVATE 


On June 1, 1937, the President of the 
United States transmitted a message to 
Congress dealing with “efforts at avoid- 
ance and evasion of tax liability.” 

As one of the eight methods listed by 
the President as plans for tax avoidance 
was incorporated the following: 

“The device of pension trusts. 

“For ten years the revenue acts have 
sought to encourage pension trusts for 
aged employes by providing corpora- 
tions with a special deduction on ac- 
count of contributions thereto, and ex- 
empting the trust itself from tax. Re- 
cently this exemption has been twisted 
into a means of tax avoidance by the 
creation of pension trusts which include 
as beneficiaries only small groups of 
officers and directors who are in the 
high income brackets. In this fashion 
high salaried officers scek to provide 
themselves with generous retiring allov.- 
ances, while at the same time the cor- 
poration claims a deduction therefor, in 
the hope that the fund may accumulate 
income free from tax. 

“Thus, in one case $43,000 is annu- 
ally appropriated by the corporation to 
a pension trust for the benefit of its 
two chief owners. One of the co-owners 
will retire at the age of 65 with a month- 
ly pension of $1,725, and the other will 


retire at 60 with a monthly pension of 
$1,425.” 
A Joint Resolution Which Became 
a Law 


In order promptly to consider and 
investigate the matters brought to the 
attention of Congress by the President’s 
message of June 1, a joint resolution 
was introduced providing for the crea- 
tion of a joint committee on “Tax Eva- 
sion and Avoidance.” This joint reso- 
lution became a law on June 11, 1937. 
It provided for a joint committee com- 
posed of six members of the Senate and 
six members of the House of Represen- 
tatives who were members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Before this joint committee on July 
1, 1937, appeared Charles T. Russell, 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, to make a statement relative to pen- 
sion trusts. Because the statement in- 
dicates the Commissioner’s attitude, we 
are quoting as freely from this state- 
ment as space permits. The report first 
states that— 

“As a means to encourage employers 
to provide old age security for their em- 
ployes, Congress for sixteen years past 
provided that contributions to, or earn- 
ings of, trusts created by an employer 
as a part of a stock bonus, profit shar- 
ing or pension plan for the benefit of 
‘some or all’ of his employes are not 
taxable to the trust or to the employe 
until distributed or made available to the 
employe. These provisions were enacted 
by Congress as Section 219 (f) of the 
Revenue Acts of 1921, 1924 and 1926, and 
Section 165 of the Revenue Acts of 1928, 
1932, 1934 and 1936. On the other hand, 
contributions to pension trusts to pro- 
vide for the payment of ‘reasonable’ pen- 
sions to employes are deductible by the 
employer, provided the trust fund is 
placed beyond control of the employer 
and answers the requirements of the 
statute. * * * 

“Our purpose in bringing this matter 


By Meyer 


to the attention of the committee at this 
time is merely to call attention to the 
possibility of abuse of the statutory pro- 
visions. Information available indicates 
that some taxpayers are attempting to 
convert into a tax avoidance mechanism 
a statutory provision designed to en- 
courage pensions. The evidence on hand 


had been made in lump sums to the tax- 
payers during the current year. More- 
over, in such a case it is possible for 
the corporation to recapture tax free not 
mly the principal contributions previous- 
lv paid to the trust and deducted for 
lax purposes but also any accumulated 
earnings of the trust by merely termi 





MEYER M. 


indicates that some closely held and 
closely controlled corporations are at- 
tempting to distribute profits in the guise 
of pensions. It is further indicated that 
some corporations are attempting to pass 
what really amounts to compensation or 
bonuses into pension trusts, thus post- 
poning the taxation thereof until the 
period of their retirement at which time 
it is expected their individual brackets 
will be much Jower because they will 
not be receiving salaries. 

Example of a Closely Held Corporation 


“For example, a closely held corpora- 
tion having a distributable profit of 
$200,000 for the taxable year may pass 
on to two or three stockholder officials 
the benefiit of $50,000 by contributing 
that amount to a pension trust to invest 
or purchase annuities to. provide pensions 
for these officials. The corporation is, 
of course, entitled to deduct the $50,000 
from gross income and thus realize a 
benefit for the purpose of the corporate 
income tax and surtax on undistributed 
profits. However, the stockholder offi- 
cials will also realize a benefit since no 
part of the $50,000 will be taxable to 
them until distributed to them in subse- 
quent years in the form of annuities or 
pensions. By this method a corporation 
distribution is effected in such a way as 
to avoid the higher surtax rates which 
would be applicable if the distributions 
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Kaiden-Keystone Photos 
nating it during a year in which the 
corporation has deductible losses suffi- 
cient to offset the sum recaptured. And 
bear in mind that under the law these 
accumulated earnings of the trust which 
may be recaptured tax free have not been 
taxed to the trust. 

Where Large Bonuses Are Paid To 

A Few Stockholders 

“Again, a corporation may pay large 
bonuses to a few stockholder officials or 
key men. The corporation is entitled to 
deduct such amounts for income and sur- 
tax purposes, while the recipients of the 
bonuses escape any tax thereon until 
distributions are made to them from time 
to time in smaller amounts in the form 
of pensions or annuities which will nor- 
mally enable them to keep their income 
in the lower surtax brackets. In either 
of the cases mentioned it may well be 
that the corporation would have dis- 
tributed the profits or paid the bonuses 
direct to the stockholder officials and 
key men were it not for the tax ad- 
vantages realized by the use of the pen- 
sion trust plan, * * * 

“As to the sums used the Board of 
Tax Appeals or the courts may hold 
that a pension of $25,000 annually is 
not unreasonable for an officer receiv- 
ing a salary of $50,000 a year. 

“This abuse of the plan for tax avoid- 
ance or reduction we wish to prevent 


Federal Tax Aspects 
PENSION [TRUSTS 


M. Goldstein, C. L. U. 
C. L. McMillen Agency, Northwestern Mutual Life, N. Y. City 


without costly controversics 


tion, * * * 
Widely Distributed Stock 


“Pension plans may conceivably | 
employed by corporations with with 
distributed stock, though in some cas: 
the temptation to make improper use 
the provision is less because the pr 
vision cannot be so readily employed : 
distribute dividends in the guise of p 
sions. However, it must be remember 
that even in the case of large corpor 
tions with widely scattered stockho 
ings, benefits may be derived by t 
recipients of the pensions, as distiy 
guished from the corporations; in oth 
words, abuse of the statute is possi) 
in the case of both closely held a 
controlled corporations and _ corporatior 
which are not within that category. TI 
distinction is that in the case of clos 
held or controlled corporations ther 
a benefit to the corporation in that 
deduction is secured for pensions whic 
would not be possible for dividends. | 
the case of a corporation with wide 
distributed stockholdings the benefit | 
the corporation is a matter of intern 
organization and the tax benefit is lin 
ed to those who ultimately recei 
bonuses, consisting of the taxation 
the amounts paid into pension trusts 
the lower surtax brackets  applicab 


and litig 


after retirement rather than _ the hig 
surtax brackets of the current ye 
when the amounts are superimpos 
upon a current salary.” 

Deputy Commissioner Russell th 


quoted from an article in one of tl 
leading insurance papers which covert 
a talk I made before the New Yor 
City Chartered Life Underwriters at the 
April, 1937, meeting which began }) 
saying that pension trusts present 2! 
enormous opportunity to life insurance 
and open a field that is certainly as bi: 
as anything that has gone before, ai 
that in my opinion this represents th 
largest single untapped field for servi 
and sales in our business today. Cor: 
tinuing, Deputy Commissioner Russe! 
quoted extracts from the address ™ 
which I was quoted as follows: 

“The pension trust plan can be ust! 
for advancing the (business) interest(s 
of the corporation, but must not be use! 
as an attempt at tax evasion, or it W! 
endanger the (tax) savings that the cor 
poration hopes to effect. With th 
motto ‘let your conscience be you! 
guide’ most pension plans will get along 
all right.” 

The 64 Cent Dollar 

Continuing, Deputy Commissioner Rus 
sell said to the joint committee: 

“As to the tax angle, Mr. Goldster 
said that when the normal Federal co! 
poration income tax, the New York 
franchise tax and the Federal undi 
tributed profit tax are taken into « 
count it works out that the employer * 
using 64 cent dollars when he contribute 


to a pension trust, rather than addin: 
to its surplus. In other words, for eact 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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The MOST EXPENSIVE POLICIES 
are “RENEWABLE TERM?” 


By Nelson B. Hadley 


Former Chief Examiner of Life Insurance Companies, 
New York State Insurance Department 


Like every cheap article of attractive 
appearance, the Annual Renewable Term 
and the various Renewable Term policies 
are not even cheap. They are most ex- 
pensive. Experience has proven it. 

Every decade has a new advocate to 
bring forth these policies. First it was 
the Provident Savings Life about 1875; 
then the cooperatives and the assessment 
companies, The fraternal societies brought 
it forward disguised under the lodge 
system, The fraternal societies combined 
it with the lodge system and were cer- 
tain that that combination needed no 
reserve. Every one of them failed if 
they did not abandon it. 


History of One History of All 


The history of one is the history of 
all. For twenty years the Provident 
Savings apparently prospered, Then ad- 
verse selection brought insolvency to the 
Provident Savings. (Editor’s Note: The 
Provident Savings should not be con- 
fused with the Provident Mutual.) 

The Provident Savings tried the ex- 
pedient of setting aside 25% of the pre- 
miums as a fund to keep down assess- 
ments. I came to the New York Depart- 
ment in July, 1907, The first two com- 
panies which were assigned to me to 
examine were the Mutual Reserve and 
the Provident Savings. Both had been 
advocates of the Natural Premium sys- 
tem. This so-called fund that the Provi- 
dent Savings had established had al- 
ready been wiped out by excessive mor- 
tality. The Mutual Reserve did not have 
sufficient assets to pay its outstanding 
death claims. The Provident Savings 
continued for three more years hoping 
that its level reserve premium business 
would save it, but it was impossible, and 
the company had to be reinsured. It 
would seem that the advocates of this 
plan should be able to produce a single 
successful achievement, 

No company doing this class of busi- 
ness alone can succeed. The mortality 
according to the Armstrong Committee 
report—the net loss for mortality, that 
is, the excessive losses of the Renewable 
Term business, over and above the gains 
of the level premium business for the five 
years 1900-1904—amounted to $519,011. In 
the year 1904 the expected mortality on 
the Renewable Term business was $521,- 
4 and the actual mortality was $680,- 
50. 

The fraterna] system claimed the lodge 
system would hold the members and pre- 
vent adverse selection. Their cry was: 
“Keep your reserve in your pocket.” The 
only ones surviving are those which took 
early steps to reorganize. 

According to the report of the Arm- 
strong Committee prepared by Charles 
E. Hughes, it is stated: 

“Section 200, permitting the incorpora- 
tion of companies upon the cooperative 
or assessment plan, should be amended 
so as not to permit such companies to 
be incorporated in the future, and for- 
eign companies of this sort not to be per- 
mitted to enter the state. Companies of 
this class, aside from the voluntary re- 
serves they may maintain, afford prac- 
tically no security to their policyholders 
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other than their capacity to levy assess- 
ments. In most cases their history pre- 
sents a record of deception and delusion. 
Too frequently they invite disaster by 
offering insurance below its actual cost 
and inflict disappointment and serious 
loss upon those who have confided in an 
attractive scheme for cheap insurance 
and are unable to pay the readjusted 
rates which in the course of time must 
inevitably be demanded.” 
Came Into Contact With Many Victims 
The Convertible Term policy providing 
conversion within a reasonable period 
has its place in life insurance. Any oth- 
er form of Renewable Term insurance 
is unsound, expensive, and is sure to 


B. HADLEY 


bring disappointing results. In the nearly 
forty years connected with the Michigan 
and New York Insurance Departments, I 
have come in contact with thousands who 
have been deluded into taking this form 
of contract. Without an exception they 
were all victims, 

The contention that the policyholders 
forfeit their cash values in the case of 
death is not true. A portion of the pre- 
mium of a level premium legal reserve 
policy is used to pay for Term insurance 
for each year of the policy’s existence. 
The balance of the premium is used to 
purchase either temporary extended in- 
surance or paid-up insurance for a small- 
er amount, depending on the automatic 
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features of the form of the contract, 
In case of death, the beneficiary receives 
the reserve value of the extended or 
paid-up insurance, and the amount of in- 
surance for which a portion of this pre- 
mium paid. I do not believe that the 
so-called cash and loan values should 
be treated as a fund. It is a premium 
which a policyholder has paid for future 
insurance. 

His best years of earning power are 
passing. Level premium form of insur- 
ance has proven itself strong, adequate, 
and permanent for over 120 years. This 
insurance value contained in the reserve, 
in my opinion, is one of the most valu- 
able features of level premium life insur- 
ance. If a Term policyholder lapses 
inadvertently or through misunderstand- 
ing lapses the Term policy, he cannot get 
it reinstated without satisfying the com- 
panies as to his insurability. The same 
is true if a policyholder has borrowed 
heavily against his policy. On the other 
hand, if a policyholder has under a 
contract the right to several years ex- 
tending insurance, companies will rein- 
state his life insurance without any ques- 
tion. Hundreds of policyholders who 
have either written or come to the In- 
surance Department without this right 
have lost permanently any chance of 
ever having any further life insurance. 

Renewable Term insurance has always 
carried disappointment and failure both 
to company and policyholder. 


WHO ARE BUYING INSURANCE? 
In July the American Service Bureau 
of the American Life Convention is- 
sued a survey of who was buying in- 
surance during the Summer. A cross- 
section inquiry was made among 10,000 
persons. Findings in brief follow: 

The executive and professional classes 
constitute the best field for larger ap- 
plications and show a much higher per- 
centage of new applications in compa- 
nies with whom they are already in- 
sured. 

Manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries show definite gains in number of 
applications for life insurance, while 
those engaged in automobile sales and 
service, agriculture, transportation an 
wholesale and retail trade provided June 
a definitely increased market for life 
insurance sales. On the other hand, 
government employes and so-called non- 
gainful occupations, children, housew!ves, 
students, etc., showed some numerical 
reduction in number of applications. 

The field of old policyholder cultiva- 
tion seems great, only 8% of the num- 
ber surveyed showing other insurance 
owned in the company applied to, while 
25% show insurance owned in other com- 
panies, 

One of the important Eastern compa- 
nies informs The Gold Book that in its 
opinion the buying of life insurance 
today is spread evenly through the en- 
tire economic structure, It notes an 
increase in number of persons of very 
substantial means who are _ interested 
either in preparing funds for tax pur- 
poses or attempting to transfer property 
with a minimum of tax. 
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2 MEN 
WANTED 





Just 
NST 2 Men 


will profit by reading this advertisement. 


| need two men for group leadership work in my agency,—the two best 
potential agency executives | can find. 


The jobs they will have to fill are not easy. The compensation at the 
start is low. The opportunity for personal development and agency ad- 
vancement is really worth while. 


You are not eligible for one of these jobs unless— 

I. You are young— 

2. You have a good record of personal production— 
3. You have a good education— 
4 


You can look hard work in the face and like it. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


Write to me personally and confidentially, telling me why you should 
be considered. If | agree with you, you'll hear from me. 


Any negotiations with this agency must be made with the knowledge 
and approval of your general agent or manager. 


CHARLES E. DELONG, GENERAL AGENT 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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HARRY WOOD 


Success in any field comes rarely to 
the person who makes use of haphazard 
methods. In the business world, as we 


learn the story back of every great 
achievement, we usually find that a 
good plan, carefully devised and worked 
out, has come to its natural fruition. 

In life insurance, the man who holds 
a franchise to develop a certain territory 
for his company is faced with the basic 
fact that it is his duty to build and 
maintain a sufficient organization to get 
a proper share of the available business. 
His chances for success in that under- 
taking will be improved in direct pro- 
portion to the quality and workableness 
of his plans. 

A Former Prevailing Viewpoint 

At one time it was rather commonly 
believed that if the individual agent 
were given the proper sales equipment, 
including a sense of the true value of 
life insurance and its rightful place in 
the family budget, and then was induced 
to commit himself to a definite plan of 
action and achievement for the day, the 
month or the year, all problems of the 
general agent or manager would auto- 
matically be solved. An _ unfortunate 
corollary of such thinking, however, is 
the idea that agents may be hired as 
they come—in other words, that a defi- 
nite man-power plan is superfluous. 

Nowadays, there is a growing convic- 
tion that the general agent or manager 
must decide in advance, for a given pe- 
riod of time, not only how many men 
—yes, what kind of men, too—will be re- 
quired to carry out his program and ex- 
actly how they shall be secured; he must 
also decide that each producing group 
in the organization shall have a definite 
objective, an assigned part in the agency 
scheme. According to this newer philos- 
ophy, success of each producing group 
in reaching its objective depends upon 
the individuals who comprise that group; 
and thus the responsibility for his agen- 
cy’s progress belongs to each person. 
Only as he functions properly will the 
general plan succeed, 

Perhaps it is a thing to wonder about 
that the logical step from agents’ plans 
to an agency plan was not taken much 
sooner by a larger number. 


Objectives of a Project Book 


Many companies are now using plan 
books for managers and general agents. 
The one we use for the general agents 
of the John Hancock is a project book 
made up of several objectives, all work- 
ing towards a year’s results in the given 
agency. Each book is in duplicate, one 
copy for the general agent and the other 
for the home office, 

First, there is a brief history of each 
full time and part time agent placed 
under contract in any year previous to 
the one just passed, together with his 
production quota for the current year 
and by months. This quota was first 


discussed as to practicability, relation to 


HE USE ann VALU 
GENCY PLAN BOOKS 


Manager of General Agencies, John Hancock 


income requirements and so on, and 
may represent a compromise between 
undue optimism on the one hand and 
hard-headed business judgment on the 
other, The sum of these yearly or 
monthly quotas is the year’s or month’s 
production goal for Group “A.” Entries 
each month show the amounts actually 
paid for, and to note the degree of in- 
dividual and group progress one needs 
only to compare these figures with the 
expected monthly production and their 
cumulative total with the quota for the 
year to date. 

A similar method is used in marking 
up the objectives and following the re- 
sults for Group “B,” that is, agents 
placed under contract during the past 
year. 

Individual Quotas 


Individual quotas for new agents 
(Group “C”) must naturally await the 
time when they begin to hit their stride, 
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and the only production goal for new 
agents is that assigned to the entire 
group at the beginning of the year. The 
record is so devised as to show tenden- 
cies in early production, tracing this 
factor through at least the first two 
quarters under contract. There are, of 
course, the regular monthly production 
entries. 

On the basis of his past experience, 
knowledge of the situation and appraisal 
of his own resources, the general agent 
makes an estimate of the number of 
new agents that must be added during 
the year—(1) to maintain or increase his 
present organization numerically, with 
allowance for probable terminations in 
all groups, and (2) to get a certain 
amount of production. 

Every other source of business, includ- 
ing the general agent’s personal writings, 
is carefully appraised and given a quota 
for the year. Adding these to the quo- 
tas assigned to the three groups of 
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agents, he has the yearly production goa 
for the agency. This, in turn, is broken 
down into monthly objectives for con- 
venience in noting progress. 

There is further provision for clas- 
fication of agents according to the siz 
of their yearly production goals, and fo; 
memoranda on projects that should be 
stressed at various times during the year 


Constant Guide 


The agency plan book, no matter hoy 
carefully prepared, will be of no value 
unless it is used constantly as a guide 
and as a means of measuring progress 
There are two ways of summarizing what 
was intended for a given period and 
what has been accomplished. (1) The 
general agent might make out monthly 
reports for the home office, which has 
the advantage of his reasoning out each 
month where he is going, but the dis- 
advantage of taking time off the job 
(2) The other way is to have the home 
office make the report to the general 
agent, which may involve some chance 
that it will merely be read rather than 
worked out and understood, but has 
certain advantages such as that of a 
viewpoint outside the agency, making 
possible the measurement of progress in 
terms of other agencies as well. 

_ A monthly routine check-up of certain 
items by the home office is implied in 
the second method, and a periodic check. 
up of other items. At the end of each 
quarter, for example, the production by 
individual “A” and “B” agents may be 
summarized to show in each case wheth- 
er there is a surplus or a deficit when 
measured by the quota to date. The 
half-yearly study may be rather con- 
plete, including a detailed analysis of 
man-power losses and gains, production 
results and any comparisons that can 
be made with the preceding year for 
the same period, as applied separately 
to each of the three groups of agents. 


Provides Accurate Knowledge 


There is another advantage in the plan 
book method and in favor of having the 
home office make reports, in that it 
forces a constant and diligent study of 
each agency by those responsible in the 
agency department; and as time goes 
on, one is able to gain a rather acct- 
rate knowledge of the amount of new 
organization that agencies of varying 
size and age must get if they are to 
stand still. From that, it is compara- 
tively easy to reason how many they 
must add if they are to grow. 

The agency plan book, like anything 
else, does not work 100% in every in- 
stance; and yet it does seem to be one 
of those things in which no harm is done 
in any individual case, while much good 
is accomplished in other cases. Until 2 
better way is found for placing constant- 
ly before the general agent and the home 
office a detail record of progress made, 
along with a complete index to the ac- 
celeration needed to fulfill plans in mind 
at the beginning of the year, we expect 
to continue to use agency plan books. 
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AVIATION RISKS— 


The underwriting of so-called “Avia- 
tion Risks” is a part of the life insurance 
business that has been given a great 
deal of study by all companies, During 
the past ten years it has been necessary 
to make many revisions of the practices 
governing the selection of this business 
in order to keep abreast of the ever- 
growing popularity of aerial travel. It is 
interesting to note the progress that the 
companies have made toward a liberal 
and sound acceptance of such business 
in that comparatively short time—as a 
result, of course, of what on the whole 
appears to be a very favorable experience 
with this type of business. ; 

Some people feel that the companies 
have been unduly hesitant in accepting 
aviation cases generally. It must be re- 
membered, however, that for many years 
they have had a great volume of busi- 
ness exposed on which no aviation risk 
could be foreseen at the time of issue; 
(or, if such extra hazard was apparent, it 
could not be estimated with any degree 





H. G. ne 


H. G. Henderson, author of this 
article, is one of the best known fig- 
ures in the New York production 
field; has for some years been an 
outstanding contact man between field 
and head office underwriting depart- 
ment. 

Born in Canada, his family moved 
to Detroit. His early start was as a 
discounting and paying teller in the 
National Bank of Commerce, Detroit. 
It was in that position that he first 
met Gerald A. Eubank with whom he 
was to be so closely associated later. 
Mr. Eubank sold him the idea of en- 
tering life insurance as a career. He 
came to New York, his first position | 
being that of a counter man with 
Aetna Life at 100 William Street. He 
later became brokerage supervisor of 
the agency. When Mr. Eubank was 
made manager of the life department 
of Johnson & Higgins, New York, Mr. 
Henderson went with him, and con- 
tinued the association after Mr. Eu- 
bank was made general agent of a 
new office the Prudential opened at 40 
Wall Street, the Downtown Ordinary 
agency of the company. His acquaint- 
ance with producers is one of the 
largest in the city. 








of accuracy) yet on which the aviation 
risk has gradually but definitely devel- 
oped and increased until many of those 
owners of policies issued at standard 
rates are to-day, because of their avia- 
tion activities, unable to obtain life insur- 
ance except at a sizeable extra premium 
or with an aviation exclusion clause. In 
such a situation, prudent management 
must dictate a rather cautious course 
for acceptance of new business where a 
known additional risk exists as a result 
of the applicant’s airmindedness, until an 
experience sufficient to properly estimate 
that risk has been accumulated. We can 
confidently look forward to a greater lib- 
eralization of aviation underwriting by 
life insurance companies, as the future 
development of aviation improves the al- 
ready fine record of this “infant” in the 
field of transportation. 
Results of 1928 Questionnaire 

Several years ago it was very difficult 
to say with any degree of certainty what 
life insurance coverage was available for 


An Expanding 


Acceptance of Such Business; Rapid Changes in Past 
Decade Indicate Growing Popularity of Air Travel 


Assistant Manager, N. Y. City Downtown Ordinary Agency, 


aviation risks. In almost every case our 
office found it necessary to “shop the 
market,” a procedure which consumed a 
great deal of time and entailed endless 
bother. It occurred to us that a record 
of aviation underwriting position of the 
leading companies could be compiled and 
kept up to date. Accordingly, we pre- 
sented a questionnaire to eighteen com- 
panies in 1928 and upon receipt of their 
replies we published a booklet containing 
a resume of the information furnished. 
This booklet was made available to 
agents and brokers in New York purely 
as an experiment on our part, because 
we supposed they, too, had encountered 
the same difficulties in their efforts to 
place cases involving an aviation hazard. 
The popularity of the booklet was at 
once apparent, and the demand far ex- 
ceeded our estimate. We distributed ap- 
proximately 5,000 copies. In 1929 about 
8,000 copies of a revised edition, listing 
20 companies, were distributed. Then 
15,000 copies of the edition of December 
1931, listing 31 companies, soon were ex- 
hausted. The last revision of the infor- 
mation was made last Spring, at which 
time the underwriting rules of 34 com- 
panies were indicated and a supply equi- 
valent to that distributed in 1931 was 
ordered. It now appears that an addi- 
tional supply will be required to fill the 
requests which we still are constantly re- 
ceiving from many points in this coun- 
try as well as from England, Australia, 
Europe, Africa and the Orient. 

We intend to continue an active file 
on this subject so that we may be al- 
ways up-to-date on the practices of the 
various companies. 

Philanthropy was not our paramount 
object in publishing this booklet. On the 
contrary, we were quite sure that the 
good-will thus created would amply re- 
pay us for the expenses incident to its 
preparation and distribution. That busi- 
ness expense has now become a real 
good investment. 

The Present Situation 

As far as his aviation activities are 
concerned, an applicant may now secure 
life insurance from several companies 
under one or more of the following ar- 
rangements: 

(1) A policy without restriction, at stan- 


dard rates. 
(2) A_ policy without restriction, but 
with an extra annual premium 


charge, the amount of which will de- 
pend upon the circumstances of the 
particular case. 

A policy at standard rates, but with 
a so-called “split rider’; that is, a 
clause granting full coverage to the 
insured person while traveling as a 
fare-paying passenger over a com- 
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By H. G. Henderson 


Prudential 


mercial airline, but limiting the com- 
pany’s liability in most instances to 
the return of the net reserve if the 
insured person is killed while en- 
gaged in flying other than as speci- 
fied above. 

(4) A policy issued at standard rates, 
with what is commonly known in the 


Underwood & Underwood 
H. G. HENDERSON 


life insurance business as a “total 
exclusion rider”, under which the 
company’s liability is limited to the 
return of the net reserve if death oc- 
curs while the insured is engaged in 
flying under any conditions. (The 
above language is not a quotation 
from the rider, but gives a general 
idea of the coverage granted). 
Number of Ascensions Permitted 
At Standard Rates Increase 


Obviously, the best aviation risks are 
those persons who, as passengers, use 
the regularly scheduled commercial air- 
lines, In 1928 several companies consid- 
ering such cases would accept four or 
five ascensions per year at standard 
rates. Greater flying activities in this 
class called for a rating of from $2.50 to 
$25.00 per thousand for limited amounts, 
with an acceptable maximum of about 
fifty ascensions per year in a few com- 
panies. In 1929 many of the same com- 
panies were accepting up to ten ascen- 
sions per year at standard rates. By 1931 
several companies were going as high as 
fifteen ascensions per year at standard 
rates and as many as 100 or more as- 
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Companies Progressing Toward Liberal and Sound 
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Underwriter; 


censions per year could be insured yi 
an extra premium. Furthermore, ext 
premium charges were being considen. 
bly reduced. In 1937 it is a simple mu. 
ter to obtain standard insurance in cas: 
where fifty ascensions per year are mat 
and 300 ascensions per year can be jn. 
sured for an extra annual premium ¢ 
approximately $5 per thousand. 

Officials of corporations owning ani} 
operating a plane for the use of its exec. 
utives had difficulty obtaining life insw. 
ance in 1928 if they had occasion «| 
travel in their company’s plane. By 1% 
some life insurance companies were x. 
cepting four or five such ascensions per 
year at standard rates, and imposing x 
extra premium charge with an acceptabl 
maximum of thirty or forty ascension 
per year. Two years later, fifteen or twen 
ascensions per year in this class were it- 
surable at standard rates, Today, persor 
making as many as 100 ascensions per 
year can secure standard insurance it 
some companies, and many companic 
are quite free in their acceptance ¢ 
risks in this class with a small extra pre: 
mium charge. 





Great Transformation in a Decade 


Other classifications, such as an ind: 
vidual who owns his plane and employ: 
a pilot; an individual who owns and Op 
erates a plane; one who makes an o 
casional flight for pleasure on_ othe 
than a regular airline; and those who xt 
connected with the various branches ¢ 
the aviation industry, including pilots 
are now finding it possible to obtai 
satisfactory insurance protection at re 
sonable rates. 

_From the foregoing, it seems clear the 
life insurance companies are striving {0 
provide, as rapidly as experience wi 
permit, the best possible coverage at lor 
cost for those who are definitely “ait 
minded” as well as for the personne 0 
the aviation industry, We should & 
grateful for the able, progressive mat- 
agement of the great air transportatio 
systems of this country because from 
their record of many millions of mil 
flown with but very few passenger f 
talities has come a great part of the & 
perience that has made it possible ft 
the insurance companies to adopt get 
erally a broader policy of acceptance at! 
from time to time reduce the cost of tht 
protection. 

In a decade, we have witnessed a gret! 
transformation in aviation underwriting 
It is safe to predict that the next te 
years will bring even greater change) 
as aerial travel, with its safety, comfor 
and speed, bids fair to become a dai 


occurrence in the lives of tens of thou} 


ands of our citizens who, up to this tim 
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have not made their first flight. 
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LESTER A. 


ROSEN 


Member, The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


Youngest Life Member of the Million Dollar Round Table 


IF as it is said, an Agency is known by the men it 
9 develops—then we are more than pleased to pre- 
sent Lester A. Rosen. 


Before he cast his first vote, Lester Rosen had sold a 
million dollar’s worth of life insurance. Today, at 24, he 
is probably the country’s most successful life underwriting 
youngster—and certainly the youngest Life Member the 


Million Dollar Round Table has ever had. 


No child prodigy, Lester Rosen simply decided early what 
he wanted to do, set out after his destiny with single- 
mindedness. Scarcely out of Wharton School, a degree 
from Pennsylvania tucked under his arm, he sat for the 


There- 
upon he entered the Knight Agency, began to learn that 
life underwriting meant work. But he soon found his 
stride—and it has been a long one! 


C.L.U. examinations, passed them all with honor. 


Always willing to share ideas, Lester Rosen may be heard 
at Union Central conventions, may be read in the Com- 
pany’s Agency Bulletin. A strong believer in advertising 
and circularization, he grants much of his success to the 
intelligent use of these and other Union Central aids to 


selling. 


It is men like Lester Rosen that has helped to make this 
one of the greatest Agency Organizations in the world! 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


WALTER E. BARTON, President 


PAUL S. RANCK, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


225 Broadway, New York City 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
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My FAMILY 
OS 


PROSPECTORS 


By R. R. Roth 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


One of my sources of prospects has 


been my family. The children know the 


business in which their father is en- 
gaged; hear insurance spoken in the 
home; know what it has done for fami- 
lies who have been insured; and fre- 


quently bring home suggestions. 

My wife, too, has been a good source 
of prospects for me. She is a close ob- 
server of the newspaper and continually 
calls my attention to conditions arising 
among the people that she thinks I 
should see. One of my best sales was 
where she suggested that I see a party 
about selling a couple of juvenile policies. 


courteously looked over; however, the 
prospect’s wife asked, “How about $20,000 
of insurance on myself, making the pro- 
ceeds payable to my husband and three 
children ?” 

My older daughter has given me leads 
from the boys and girls she associates 
with and I have made quite a few sales 
among her high school classmates. 


The Best Prospector 


The best prospector I have is my 13 
year old, youngest daughter. She contin- 
ually has her eye out for prospects. She 
comes home and says, “Daddy, why don’t 
you see Mr. Bolman for more insurance ? 
They think a lot of their daughter who 

















I made up the proposition and they were is in my class in school—they just 
Our Service Department will 

| help you analyze your client’s 
needs and assist you in 
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bought a baby grand piano for her.” 
Then again she says, “Have you seen 
Mr. Hoffman? He works in Mr. Manny’s 
office. They have two little children— 
one just a baby. He ought to have some 
insurance.” Of course, she knows that 
Mr. Manny is a client of mine. Then she 
says, “See Mr. Wigbell. His daughter is 
in my club and they think a lot of her. 
He ought to be a good prospect for in- 
surance.” In this case I sold a $3,637 sal- 
ary continuance plan. Also, she suggest- 
ed, “Why don’t you call on Mr. McKay? 
His boy is in my class and he’s the great- 
est bragger we have in school. He’s al- 
ways talking about how much money 


they are making.” Consequently, I called 
on the family and I sold a $2,500 policy 
on his brother in high school. 

Not only does she continually give me 
suggestions of this kind, but after she 
has called my attention to these pros- 
pects she checks up on me and again 
asks me, “Have you been to see Mr. So 
and So yet, Daddy ?” and when she knows 
that I have called on any of these people 
she checks back and asks me, “Did you 
make a sale?” In compensating her and 
keeping her thinking along these lines | 
have made a practice of paying her a 
nominal sum for each cf these leads in 
which I have made a sale. 


Utilizing News Value 


(Continued from Page 46) 


seems fitting for the editor to give his ance companies, edited their house or- 


assurance that any statements and prom- 
ises made under this heading in the Am- 
bassador will not be with a view to gain- 
ing some ulterior objective but will be 
made only after thoughtful consideration 
of their truth and capability of fulfill- 
ment. 

The Ambassador is extensively used 
by our agents both to acquaint other life 
agents and brokers with our company 
and frequently to inform prospects about 
the company and its activities. In a 
number of instances it has been helpful 
in closing cases. It is also mailed to a 
special list of agents and brokers who 
have requested it, is sent to a “courtesy” 
mailing list, goes to every employe, offi- 
cer and director of the company at home 
and abroad and is supplied to the com- 
pany’s agencies and branch offices in 
whatever quantities they can use to ad- 
vantage. 





The Author 


A. K. Taylor, advertising and public- 
ity director of the United States Life 
and editor of its Ambassador, has had 
many years of advertising and sales pro- 
motion experience in other fields besides 
life insurance. Early in his business 
career he entered advertising agency 
work and became vice-president and sec- 
retary of the general advertising agency 
with which he was associated for about 
seven years until shortly before the 
World War. After six months’ service 
on the Mexican border with Squadron 
A, attendance at the First Plattsburg 
Training Camp and eighteen months’ 
service overseas as a machine gun of- 
ficer in the 77th Division, he returned 
to advertising agency work early in 1920. 
In the Summer of that year he became 
director of advertising and publicity for 
the America Fore group of fire insur- 


gan and inaugurated a more aggressive 
advertising and sales promotion cam- 
paign than this large group of affiliated 
companies had previously followed. His 
work there attracted the attention of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers of which he was director of public 
relations for a time. 

The lure of the Orient and the op- 
portunities in insurance work there in 
connection with the several companies 
organized by C. V. Starr took him to 
the Far East for three and one-half 
years. He was one of the principals in 
the development of the Asia Life Insur- 
ance Co., organized in 1921, and directed 
an extensive advertising campaign for 
the company which was a major factor 
in its successful development, He also 
traveled extensively in China, establish- 
ing branch offices and agencies and 
training agents. The disturbances in 
China in the Summer of 1925, which 
retarded all foreign business there for 
a time, occurred during his return to 
the United States on business and leave 
and he took up life insurance work for 
a time in the South, then for several 
years was in personal trust work, special- 
izing in insurance trusts, with one of the 
large national banks in New York City; 
then as trust officer of a newly formed 
national bank which became one of the 
many merged institutions during the re- 
cent depression. After several years © 
sales promotion and advertising work i 
the magazine distributing and publishing 
fields, Mr. Taylor about a year ag 
joined the executive staff of the United 
States Life of which C. V. Starr 3s 
president. 

Mr. Taylor is a graduate of Kenyon 
College, Gambier, O., is married, and his 
recreations are golf, tennis, fishing, con- 
tract bridge, good literature, and his 
hobbies music and cooking. 
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Could you use @ check like this? Or several of then? 


Suppose you knew that such a check was coming to you on the first of 
each and every month, beginning ct the retirement age you select end 
continuing for life? 


Thet & lot you could do - travel, teke things more easily, enjoy the 
little luxuries of life, follow your hobby or desires as much as you 
please ! 


Doesn't it interest you, just « little |! 


* - * 


Checks like this can be yours, by errenging now a Retirement Income 
with The Connecticut Mutual. Your present policies can be used to 
help complete this plan. 


* a * 


The quickest way to get further specific information on this recently 
devised and exce;tionally attractive savings plan, ss it would apply 
to you today, is merely to mail the enclosed card for further infor- 
mation of a most interesting nature. 


Simply meil the card inserted above. No postege or signature neces- 
sary. 


Connecticut Mutual Retirement Incomes Are Guaranteed by 


Assets Exceeding .$300,000,000 


THIS UNIQUE “CHECK LETTER” WITH THE REPLY CARD 
INSERTED AT THE TOP, IS BUT ONE OF THE MANY 
SUCCESSFUL PIECES OF TESTED “LEAD GETTING” LITER- 
ATURE WHICH IS AVAILABLE TO OUR REPRESENTATIVES. 


The Willard Regan acGENcy 


of 


The Connecticut Mutual 


11 West 42nd Street 
New York City 
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OPPORTUNITIES 








and ESTATE ANALYSIS 


By Nathaniel H. Seefurth, 


With respect to opportunities for new 
business within our immediate vision, it 
seems to me that the broadest avenue 
will continue to be the interest of peo- 
ple with purchasing power in taxation. 

Taxes, of course, have always been of 
some interest, and life insurance has 
been sold for the purpose of providing 
funds for estate and inheritance taxes 
for a good many years. Nevertheless, 
it is only since 1932 that the real in- 
tense interest in taxation has developed. 


How Conditions Change 


To illustrate how conditions change. I 
attended a conference of the National 
Tax Association in Washington in 1924 
when President Coolidge and Secretary 
Mellon appeared in an effort to give 
publicity to the abolition of the Federal 
estate tax. It was the contention of a 
number of people that the Federal gov- 
ernment should withdraw from this field 
and leave it to the states. I believe 
that the attempt would have been suc- 
cessful except that Florida was making 
a strong plea to people of wealth to es- 
tablish their residence there on account 
of the constitutional limitation against 
inheritance and income taxes. Thus, if 
the Federal government abolished the 
estate tax a large part of the wealth 
would desert the Northern states and 
come to rest in Florida. This situation 
caused Congress to retain the estate 
tax but to give a credit for state in- 
heritance tax paid which, under the 1926 
act, amounted to 80% of the Federal 
estate tax. This was a virtual with- 
drawal of the Federal government from 
the estate tax field as revenue collec- 
tions will show. 

Those were the days when estate and 
inheritance taxes could often be paid 
with one year’s income from the estate; 
however, the tide changed in 1932 when 
the additional estate tax was imposed 
without any credit for state inheritance 
taxes paid and when the gift tax was 
also re-enacted. Increases in 1934 and 
1935 have brought the rates to their 
present high point and there is every 
reason to believe that income tax rates, 
if not estate and gift tax rates, will be 


increased on the lower and medium 
brackets. 
Largest Single Item of Estate 
Shrinkage 


Thus, it has not been many years 
since the estate tax has emerged from 
semi-obscurity to a place where it is 
by far the largest single item of shrink- 
age in any substantial estate. It is 
hardly possible that there is much more 
revenue in the higher brackets; nor does 
it seem possible that the very large 
estates can keep liquid enough to bear 
a greater burden than already exists. 
The smaller and medium sized estates, 


however, can be made productive of a 
rather large amount of revenue. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the 
owner of such an estate today stands 
in very much the same position as the 
owner of a large estate stood after the 
first increase in 1932. The present tax 
is substantial but not unbearable; how- 
ever, he is faced with the later possi- 
bility and, therefore, should take imme- 
diate steps to put his house in order. 
Wealthy people have been getting in- 
creasingly tax conscious for several 
years. Some of the smarter ones got in 
on the ground floor of tax saving. The 
average, as usual, lagged until the price 
was higher. 

Many of you, naturally, have profited 
from this situation, because people of 
wealth have turned more and more to 
life insurance as a means of keeping a 
part of their money out of sight until 
such time as a dollar in cash becomes 
the most valuable, namely, at the time 
of death. It is not my purpose here to 
recite the many tax advantages in life 
insurance and annuities, and combination 
of the two. These are things that you 
are presumed to know. It is sufficient 
to say that no form of property or in- 
vestment is so favored from the tax 
standpoint by reason of special exemp- 
tions and exclusions, and by reason of 
the ability to make it non-taxable with 
a minimum gift tax, and a maximum 
benefit to the estate. 

Many of you have capitalized on this 
interest in taxes, and rightly so. We 
often hear the statement that life in- 
surance men do too much talking about 
taxes and the use of life insurance as a 
means of reducing the tax burden. One 
of the arguments often advanced is that 
taxes change and, therefore, what is 
recommended today may not be advisa- 
ble tomorrow. To my mind this attitude 
is hardly worthy of a thinking man. To 
apply it to its logical conclusion would 
eliminate all activity, since life, itself, is 
undergoing a constant change, and the 
institution of life insurance today is not 
what it was yesterday, nor what it prob- 
ably will be tomorrow. 

We have no standard except in the 
light of today’s conditions, and, if life 
insurance will, in any way, ease the tax 
burden today, we can be sure that mere 
changes in the tax laws will not put the 
buyer of life insurance in a position 
where he will have suffered an irrepar- 
able loss. Why should you not sell life 
insurance on the argument that there is 
a $40,000 exclusion from the Federal 
estate tax and, perhaps, a complete ex- 
clusion from state inheritance tax? True, 
these exclusions may be taken away to- 
morrow but that is no reason why they 
are not important today. The same 
fundamental principle runs through the 
whole field of taxes, including the many 
questions involved in giving up the in- 
cidents of ownership in life insurance, 


The Seefurth Service, Chicago 


or the making of other gifts or the 
creation of irrevocable trusts. The man 
who refrains from doing things, because 
of changing conditions, is never to be 
found at the head of the procession. 


Great Stabilizing Financial Force 


As far as I can see, your opportunities 
in the tax field are greater than they 
ever have been, because high taxes are 
unquestionably here to stay for a num- 
ber of economic and social reasons that 
have become evident, and it is clear that 
the Government must include the tax- 
payer in the medium and lower brackets 
for a heavier share. It cannot single 
out the large taxpayers. So, your mar- 
ket has been greatly expanded. 

The need for stability, the need for 
security for estates and families, fol- 
lows high taxes as surely as night fol- 
lows day, and since life insurance has 
established itself as the great stabilizing 
financial force, both individual and so- 
cial, you cannot help but profit through 
the needs that are being, and will con- 
tinue to be, created by high taxes. 

Most of the states have gone into the 
income tax field and they are beginning 
to go into the gift tax field. You have 
a big job today among people who 
hitherto have thought they were rela- 
tively immune, 

Much concern is exhibited by some 
over the fact that laws may be passed 
that will destroy this field for life insur- 
ance to ease the tax burden. I have 
never been much concerned about this 
possibility, simply for the reason that 
no arbitrary restriction can be imposed 
upon such a thing of fundamental nec- 
essity and soundness as legal reserve life 
insurance; furthermore, I have yet to 
see an arbitrary law that could not 
readily be lawfully avoided if the in- 
dividual is willing to take the proper 
steps. So, I fear no arbitrary discrimi- 
nation. 

On the other hand, I have every reason 
to think that life insurance will always 
occupy a relatively more favorable posi- 
tion than other forms of property. This 
has been historically true, and the many 
exemptions, both tax and otherwise, of 
life insurance are firmly grounded in our 
social and legal thinking; however, I am 
not in sympathy with efforts to extend 
the existing advantages of life insur- 
ance. I feel this way, because I think 
it is to the best interests of the life 
insurance business not to want any ex- 
tension of the things which it already 
enjoys. 

Opportunities in Insurance Trusts 


There are great hopes for insurance 
trusts, in my opinion. My idea of in- 
surance trusts is a broad one. It not 


only comprehends the type of agreement 
between the insured and trustee whereby 
insurance is payable to the trustee to 
be invested for the benefit of the in- 
sured’s family, but, also, many other 
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NATHANIEL H. SEEFURTH 


types of trust agreement, among then 
the following: 

1. Trusts for the purpose of building y 
independent estates for children jx 
the form of insurance, endowment o 
annuity policies, 

Trusts created by stockholders oj 
close corporations for the purpose oj 
purchasing the stock of a deceased 
through the medium of insurance, 

3. Business trusts for the benefit of em. 

ployes to enable them to acquire a 

ownership interest in business. 

I have had many cases during the las 
two or three years where I have set y 
the plan for estate distribution in con 
sultation with the prospect, his attorne 
and the life underwriter, and in prac. 
tically every one of these cases an ir 
revocable insurance trust setting up the 
fund to be used for the purchase of as 
sets from the general estate, has beer 
a part of the plan. You will find such 
an irrevocable insurance trust almost a 
common in the estate distribution plan 
as a will. In fact the two go hand i 
hand. 

Single Premium Insurance And 
Irrevocable Trusts 

A good deal of the new insurance writ- 
ten to be a part of these irrevocable 
trusts, has been single premium insur 
ance. It is my contention that the man 
in high tax brackets with the funds t 
invest, should buy single premium 1- 
surance and put it into his irrevocable 
trust. Then he has a funded trust with 
no income tax, either on himself, on th 
beneficiary or on the trustee, as long a 
the policy is not surrendered for a gain 
and, there is no estate or inheritance 
tax as long as the trust is wholly ir 
revocable and no interest is reserved by 
the grantor. The gift tax is imposed 
on the amount of the premium but the 
estate tax saving is measured by the 
amount of the proceeds. State property 
taxes do not apply to the cash value 0! 
insurance, 

Under the circumstances it is littl 
wonder that so many people of wealth 
have turned to single premium life i 
surance as a haven of relief from the 
tax burden, plus the benefits of financial 
stability that life insurance gives. 

Stock Purchase Trusts 

There are probably very few of you 
who have been in the business during 
the last ten years who have not been 
instrumental in initiating a number 0 
stock purchase trusts. Since busines 
has revived there has been the natura 
increase in interest on the part of stock 
holders of close corporations. In my 
opinion this field will continue to 4 
velop to a time when the majority © 
close corporations that are definitely 
established in business, will have stock 
purchase plans. As the field increases 
there are new developments in the solt- 
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For the average business I have fel 
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Ella Barnett. 


Our Cashier’s Department 


Don't You Agree That 
IDEAS ARE WORTH MONEY? 


tear 


Most of us need help at times. 


A carefully prepared case brings the best 
results. 
Rehearsing the presentation before seeing 


the prospect is worthwhile. 


Life Insurance properly placed to cover 
specific needs stays on the books. 


Why not give us a chance 
to show why it is 
EASY, PLEASANT and PROFITABLE 


to do Business with 








Melvin H. Leonard Agency 
NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mopeiee VERMONT 
Purely Mutual - - ~- Established 1850 


225 Broadway, New York City 


REctor 2-1030 























DETROIT- 


America’s First 
Recovery City! 


Value of Detroit manufactured products in- 
creased 100% from 1933 to 1935. Industrial 
payrolls increased 113%, number of wage- 
earmers increased 63% over this period. 


Products manufactured in the Detroit in- 
dustrial area during 1935 were valued at 
$2,675, 194,833. Payrolls totaling $466,685,039 
were divided among 331,505 wage-earners. 


Estimates for 1937 indicate a 20% further 
increase in industrial activity. 


Detroit, fourth in population, stands third in 
value of manufactured products. 


Trends, thus far in 1937, indicate that Detroit's 
building volume will double the 1936 total, 
and attain 17 times the 1933 figure. Con- 
tinuation of present trend is indicated. 


Currently, Detroit auto production exceeds 
1936 levels by 10%, 1932 volume by 250%. 


Detroit exports more manufactured products 
than any other city in the United States. 


At present rate of increase Detroit exports in 
1937 will exceed those of 1936 by 23%. 


This splendid recovery substantiates, in 
considerable measure, Detroit's claim as 
‘America’s First Recovery City”. 


DETROIT BOARD OF COMMERCE 


Courtesy of:— 
George E. Lackey, General Agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


Detroit, Michigan. 
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From. Virginia Town of 2 
Writes LOO LIVES YEARLY 


One of the most extraordinary records 
made in the insurance business last year 
is that of a man who lives in a Virginia 
town which has a store, a gas station, 
a church, a post office and a population 
of about 25 persons, cither living in the 
town or its environ. 

That agent is M. Hill Abernathy, who, 
despite the fact that he was ill for sev- 
eral weeks, managed to pay for 116% 


lives for a total of more than $200,000 
during the club year of his company, 
the Northwestern Mutual. It was not a 


fluke year in any way because Mr. Aber- 
has been a member of the North- 
Mutual’s Marathon Club_ for 
In order to qualify for mem- 
that club it is necessary to 


nathy 
western 

four years 
bership in 


write 100 or more lives during twelve 
months. The company’s club year be- 
vins June 1, and so far this year M1 
\bernathy has paid for more than thir 
ty-five lives. Incidentally, — for the 
twelve months beginning January 1, 19260, 
Mr. Abernathy paid for more than 
$300,000. 


“If my health continues good I shall 
again make the club this year,” he said 


to The Gold Book 
Lives on a Farm 

Mr. Abernathy still lives on the old 
farm where he was born, which he owns 
and operates. In past years he has 
sold considerable shrubbery from the 
farm About eight years ago he hap- 
pened to call upon Mrs. W. Tolar Nol 


lev of Richmond, whose husband is gen 
eral agent of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life for Virginia. He talked to her 
about shrubbery. Impressed by his per- 
sonality, she told her husband she 
thought Mr, Abernathy would make a 
good insurance agent. Mr. Nolley got 
in touch with him, and suggested that 
he make a part time contract with a 
full time agent in his county. This Mr. 
Abernathy did. 

The first year in life insurance saw 
him paying for only $13,000, but the sec- 
ond year he paid for $145,000. He then 
got a direct contract, full time. 


Territory in Radius of 50 Miles 
From Home 


The Gold Book Mr. 


In talking to 
Abernathy said: 

“IT plan my day’s work the night be- 
fore and cover territory within fifty 
miles of my home. I try to see from 
fifteen to twenty people every day and 
generally have about five interviews, On 
rainy days I usually get my best results 
as the farmers are in their homes and 
not working in the fields. If I can get 
the interview, the application generally 
follows. It may also be interesting to 
know that I take no notes and most all 
of the premiums are always collected 
with the application, which saves me 
much time and trouble.” 

Cochran is sixty miles from Richmond 
He visits his general agent one day each 
week and thus keeps posted on what is 
taking place throughout the business 
Many companies are represented in the 
territory where Abernathy operates. 
“That does not worry me,” he said. “Only 
question is seeing people and getting 
the proper interview. Distances to 
travel are sometimes extensive, but 1 
keep on going, sometimes working late 


W. Tolar Nolley, general agent, 


in the night. If there were more work- 
ing hours in the day IT could increase my 


business. I love life insurance, and, 
while I have been very fortunate in 
building a satisfactory income for my 


wife and two daughters, I feel that I 
am doing much for the citizens of my 
county as well.” 

Every year for the months of July and 
\ugust there is an “All Southern Feud” 
between Virginia, Tennessee, North Caro- 


lina and Georgia representatives of the 
Opportunities in 
(Continued 

that a plan whereby individual stock- 


holders put their holdings in trust and 
insure their lives, with the insurance 
payable on the options of settlement to 
their families, is the best solution. 


This plan eliminates probate and, gen- 
erally, is best from the income tax stand- 
point. In general, it accomplishes the 
real purpose of the parties, because it 
constitutes an exchange of a speculative 
interest with a speculative income for a 
definite income guaranteed by contract 
with a responsible financial institution. 
Cash paid to the beneficiaries is gen- 
erally invested by them in some other 
business and, in many cases, it would 
have been better not to have had a 
stock purchase plan. In other words, 
rather than have cash go to the bene- 
ficiaries it might be better to leave the 
investment in a business that at least 
has been producing income in the past 
and is closer to them and sounder than 
some of the ventures in which widows 
and heirs invest their legacies 


Employes’ Trusts 
The 


subject of employes’ trusts is 


relatively new as far as life underwriters 
During the Jast year or 


are concerned 


TT 





aid 


‘yu 


Northwestern Mutual, Richmond; 
and M. Hill Abernathy 


Northwestern Mutual. The three winners 
in each state are taken to Asheville, N. C., 
as guests of the general agents for thre 
days. Several officials from the home 
office join the group each vear. The con 
test ended on September 1 and as usual 


M. Hill Abernathy was a winner from 
the Virginia agency. Home office men, 
attending the Asheville affair this year 


are Percy H. Evans, vice-president and 
actuary; and Larry Evans, assistant direc 
tor of agencies. 


Taxes and Estates 


from Page 62) 


so we have heard a great deal about 
pension trusts, a subject on which there 
is quite a divergence of opinion. While 
there is undoubtedly a field for bona 
fide pension plans, and insurance, en- 
dowment or annuity contracts may be 
a vital part of these plans, I think it is 
also true that there is vastly more talk 
about pension plans than is justified by 
the opportunities. I have reason to be- 
lieve that legislation will more clearly 
define the opportunities in this field, and 
this will be a better situation for all 
concerned, than the one that exists at 
the present time. 

Personally, I have taken a conserva- 
tive position on pension trusts and have 
regarded trusts as not bona fide where 
they are confined to a relatively few 
key men, most of whom being stock- 
holders, or where these men receive spe- 
cial consideration. Most of the plans 
that have come to my attention I would 
put in the category of tax evasion. One 
of the quickest ways to bring the life 
insurance business into disrepute is to 
foster schemes of this character. It does 
not matter, in my opinion, whether they 
have the color of legality. 

There is a sharp difference between 


===. 


tax evasion which cuts the Corners, ay; 
tax avoidance; and there is rin 
classification of types of tax avoidan” 
My theory has been that your a ct, 
is not going to get into difficulty So 
ent or future, if he follows the fund, 
mental line of avoiding taxes that ; 
eliminating the burdens by foregoin 2 
benefits. In other words, the on : 
hand in hand. If a man is Willing 
give up the benefits he can, at 4, 
same time, get rid of the burdens, Thy, 
when he gives away his lif insurane: 
or gives other property, he is giving y, 
the benefits; therefore, those to whor 
the benefits are given should bear the 
burden of taxation, and, if they are ;, 
lower tax brackets there is naturally ; 
lesser tax. It is true that gifts a, 
usually made to members of the family 
so that the property still remains with; 
the family circle; however, there js ; 
vast practical difference between retaip. 
ing ownership and control and givin 
it up. Wives and children have be 
known to become independent. 
Vastly different are such schemes ; 
pension trusts for the benefit of a fe 
key men, particularly those who shay 
in the profits of the business. Under thy 
present corporation income tax law ; 
corporation must pay a normal tax o 
all net income, plus a surtax on incom 
that is not distributed by way of div. 
dend. If distribution is made the stock 
holders must pay normal tax and spr 
tax; however, if they can cause the cor 
poration to set up a pension trust wher 
by the corporation can deduct, althoug! 
the beneficiaries need not report th 
payments in taxable income, they are, i 
effect, choosing the time when they \ 
be paying income tax; in other word 
by postponing the benefits until sor 
future date they may pay a tax on tl 
distributions from the trust as received 
furthermore, if death intervenes ther 
are claims that no estate or inheritance 
tax, and no income tax is payable b 
the beneficiaries who receive the benefits 
Here you have a situation where thos 
who would otherwise be taxpayers, an 
without whose consent the plan woul 
not be adopted, are attemping to kee; 
the benefits, although postponed, at 
control the manner in which the ta 
shall be payable. In substance, thi 
are acting as principals and_ agents 
erantors and grantees. They are no 
following the fundamental line of givin 
the benefits in order to escape the bur 
dens, and so, in my opinion, they ar 
unsound. 
This is not true of bona fide pensio 
plans where the employes are include 
and where there is a reasonable maxi 
mum pension above which no one cat 
benefit, not even the president. 


Stock Bonus and Profit Sharing Trust 


Getting away from pension trusts, " 
seems to me, that, there are opportun' 
ties in other forms of employes’ trusts 
under the terms of section 165, that 's 
stock bonus and profit sharing trusts 
There are many corporations, largel! 
owned and controlled by one individu: 
where the continuation of management! 
is a problem. If the owner leaves the 
business to his family and there 1s ™ 
one in the family capable of operatine 
the business there is an uncertain sit 
uation after death. This is a problem 
that can be foreseen and, therefore, * 
plan can be set up in advance. There 
is much room for development of th 
idea and it is something on which 
hope to do more work during the o- 
ing year. There is no reason, however, 
why the business should not set up ° 
trust for the benefit of employes, P™ 
marily for the purpose of acquiring . 
increasing interest in the business. Stock 
may be donated or purchased. Bonuses 
may be paid into the trust. Insurance 
may be carried on the life of the prt 
cipal stockholder in order to acquire @ 
greater interest from his estate. 

It is obvious that such a plan must 
be for the benefit of employes othe 
than stockholders. There should be ™ 
attempt to turn this plan into the char 
nels of tax evasion. 
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NEWARK-ACACIA BRANCH 
IN ITS NEW QUARTERS 





| MAKER DAILY PRODUCTION CHART tow: | 
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In keeping with our Company's policy of providing ever better service for its policyowners, 
made necessary by our steady and constant growth, the Newark, New Jersey. Branch of 
the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, Washington, D. C., recently moved into 
larger and more convenient quarters on the 8th floor of the Newark & Essex Bank Building. 


That we are thoroughly sold on the theory that “the business that stays is the business 
that pays”, is evidenced by our record for the past four years . . . a decided gain each 
year in business in force over that of the preceding year. 


This progress in the past will serve as our inspiration for still greater achievement in 


the future. 


Manager, Newark Branch CLARENCE L. FRITZ 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 744 Broad Street 
Washington, D. C. Newark, N. J. 
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Life Should Be 
BUDGETED 


By Dr. Arthur E. Morgan 
Ex-President, Antioch College 


(Editor's Note: The following para- 
graphs are extracts from a bulletin of 
Antioch College, written by Dr. Morgan.) 


Freedom from poverty and _ sickness, 


freedom from ignorance and fear and 


other tormenting limitations- 
do the work one longs to do—such free- 
dom we all ardently desire for ourselves 
We desire, but so 


freedom to 


and for our children, 

few of us attain. 
Yet liberty is attainable. 

is comparatively simple: budget your life 


The process 


interests. 

Living a well rounded life is our main 
job; yet it is the thing which most peo- 
ple leave largely to chance. Leaving life 
to luck is a sorry mistake, but a com- 
mon one. You cannot leave your month- 
ly bills to luck without disaster; how 
much more important to plan ahead your 
life. 


Most Sensible People Budget 


Most sensible people have learned to 
run their households on a_ financial 
budget. Important expenditures for rent, 
food, clothing, education, insurance, sav- 
ings, benevolence and recreation are 
anticipated and sums laid aside in pro- 
portion to the importance of the item 
in its relation to the income. Properly 
done, the result is freedom from worry 
about the monthly bills. 

But how do we plan our lives? 
ally we don't. 

How shall we avoid tragic failures? 
How shall we secure the freedom and 
satisfaction of a well-rounded life? 

My suggestion is simply that we should 


Usu- 


Current Aspects 


(Continued 


$1 that goes into a pension trust fund 
the actual cost to the employer is only 
64 cents. Mr. Goldstein warned, how- 
ever, that the tax advantages must be 
translated into terms of the employer’s 
(business) interest(s) and pocketbook. 

“So if, under Mr. Goldstein’s plan 
the employer is to pay only 64 cents 
then of course the Federal Government 
(and New York State) is paying the re- 
mainder through tax reductions. I will 
quote further from the article 

“ ‘Demonstrating the saving that accrues to 
an executive having, for example, a total (other) 
income of $100,000 a year which would be sub 
ject to an income tax of about 70%, Mr. Gold- 
stein showed how $10,000 paid to him as pres 
ent (additional) salary would amount to a tax 
free (additional) income of only $3,000. How 
ever, this same $10,000, if put into a pension 
trust plan, would provide three and one-third 
times greater capital or monthly income when 


the executive reached age 65.’ * * * 


“If that be true, and it is true (if 
New York State taxes are included), 
then the Federal Government and New 


York State are paying for that portion 
which is three and one-half times 
greater. 


Greater in Terms of Income 
“Permit me to quote further from the 
article— 
“‘*Assuming that the man in question 


from 


determine what are the important things 
in the well-rounded life and prepare a 
balanced budget of interests which will 
bring us the liberty we desire. 

What are the important things—the 
significant values which every one should 
plan to include in his life whether he 
goes to college or not? 


The Well-Rounded Life 


The element of a_ well-rounded life 
should include, it seems to me, physi- 
cal health, training for work, actual ex- 
perience in work, a trained appreciation 
of social, religious, economic and esthetic 


Springs, O., one of the most 
country. 
tration. 


Outstanding feature of Antioch is the cooperative plan of work 
and study whereby students spend half their time 
as regular employes on actual jobs of industry. 
required by every boy and girl who wants an Antioch degree has two 
main objectives: To promote growth of personality, maturity and judg- 
ment by actual experience of the world as it is; and to give the individual 
a chance to find the way in which he is best fitted to contribute to socicty. 

The work offered these young men and women has a wide range. | 
Insurance companies, chemical manufacturers, museums, department stores, | 
playgrounds, are all among the employers of Antioch College students. 

The college has an arrangement whereby an upper class student 
in business administration can take up the study of insurance independently 
under the guidance of a member of the faculty and receive college credit 
There are no students now at Antioch who work as an agent 
while studying, but there are three students who have office positions with 
a Detroit insurance company and one who has a job in the underwriting 
department of the Insurance Division in the Ohio Farm Bureau. 


for it. 





of Pension Trusts 


Page 52) 


were 55 at present, he, or his em- 
ployer, would have put into the pension 
plan on his behalf $100,000 (total for 
the ten years from age 55 to 65), the 
value of which would be much greater 
in terms of income than would be the 
case if he had received it direct, paid 
income tax on it and then purchased 
a life annuity or other form of in- 
vestment.’ 


“That is something of considerable im- 


portance. Note the words ‘or other form 
of investment’. The article further 
states: 


“‘Commenting on the legality of the 
pension trust idea, Mr. Goldstein said 
that the provision in the Federal regenue 
law which permits it has been in force 
since 1921.’ 


“TI submit for the consideration of the 
Committee reprints of the article in The 
National Underwriter, issue of April 23, 
1937, and The Eastern Underwriter, issue 
of April 23, 1937.” * * * 


** * “Our regulations provide ‘Devices 
of whatever nature for withdrawing 
profits or paying salaries to officers are 
not pension trusts within the meaning 


Dr. Arthur E. Morgan 


Dr. Arthur E. Morgan is ex-president of Antioch College, Yellow 
) discussed 
He is also chairman of the TVA—Tennessee Valley Adminis- 
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values, a sense of proportion, a_ well 
grounded knowledge of history, litera- 
ture, philosophy and science, and, finally 
a life purpose. 


educational institutions in the 


in school and half 
This working experience 








of the Act’. Article 23 (p) Regulations 
94. We have also in these regulations 
as compared with the equivalent article 
in Regulations 86, the requirement that 
taxpayers claiming the benefits of the 
pension deduction present elaborate de- 
tailed data under nine headings in order 
that the Bureau may be fully advised 
as to the exact nature of any given plan. 
We do not believe this is sufficient. Any 
taxpaver with the intentions I have just 
described will not admit that the plan is 
for such purpose and then we are head- 
ed for controversies and litigation which 
seriously interfere with enforcement and 
clog the Board and Courts. 


Requires Careful Study 


“It will require very careful study to 
correct the pension provision of the 
Revenue Act in such a way as to pre- 
vent abuse by the guilty without doing 
injury to the innocent. One of the 
phases in the Act deserving of special 
study is the expression ‘some or all’ in 
section 165. Literally, this language 
would permit the benefits of section 165. 
consisting of postponement and reduc- 
tion of tax, in cases in which only a few 
top employes were participants in a 
plan. Some substitute phrase would seem 
desirable making it clear that a plan 
must be for the benefit of a reasonable 
number of employes. 

“It will also be noted that section 23 


(p) refers merely to pensions, whereas 
section 165 refers to trusts created by 
an employer ‘as a part of a stock bongs 
pension, or profit-sharing plan.’ It would 
seem that some study should be given 
to a more exact corrclation of these two 
sections. 

“We seek earnest consideration of the 
Committee also of the question whether 
some maximum restriction should he 
placed in the statute as to the amount 
of a pension which may be deducted 
under section 23 and treated as exempt 
under section 165. 

“It may be that the Committee will 
consider it advisable also to state more 
definitely the number or percentage of 
employes which are necessary to make 
a plan reasonable, though such a pro. 
vision may perhaps unduly restrict the 
discretion of the commissioner in the 
administration of the law. 

“We further seek consideration of the 
Committee as to statutory provisions to 
prevent the recapture of contributions to 
pension trusts tax free during a year of 
loss.” 

The Joint Committee on “Tax Evas- 
ion and Avoidance”, having considered 
the subject matter of Mr. Russell’s spe- 
cial report and others, then submitted 
the following as part of its report to 
the United States Senate. 

“The subject of Pension Trusts has 
been passed on for the present, because 
it does not appear to have resulted in 
much loss of revenue to date. However, 
this matter will be reported on later,” 


Joint Committee’s Term Expires 
February 1 


It is expected that the Joint Commit- 
tee will complete its report on the sub- 
ject of pension trusts in time to present 
same to the next session of Congress— 
which may be a special one called in 
the Fall of 1937. The Joint Committee's 
term expires on February 1, 1938, un- 
less the time is extended. 

On August 26, 1937, President Roose- 
velt signed Congressional Enactment H. 
R. 8234, designed “to provide revenue, 
equalize taxation, prevent tax evasion 
and avoidance, and for other purposes”, 
which will be known as the Revenue 
Act of 1937. This act contained no 
changes in the sections of the Revenue 
Act dealing with the subject of private 
pension trusts. Hence Congress has de- 
ferred action on this subject. Repeating 
again what Mr. Russell stated in the 
foregoing, “It will require very careful 
study to correct the pension provision 
of the Revenue Act in such a way as 
to prevent abuse by the guilty without 
doing injury to the innocent.” 

Inasmuch as I have already exceeded 
the space allotted by the publishers, it 
has been necessary for me to delete 
some portions of Mr. Russell’s report 
and also to correct some minor errors 
which appeared in some of the material 
which Mr. Russell himself quoted. How- 
ever, it covers the important essentials. 


Aim of Treasury Department 


The primary things that a careful 
study of the report indicates are, first 
that the Treasury Department has no 
desire to upset any honest, sincere, 
reasonable pension plans that are actuar!- 
ally sound, and which provide reason- 
able pensions on a reasonable number 
of employes, including executives; and 
secondly, the Treasury Department was 
fundamentally concerned with calling the 
attention of Congress to the fact that 
there was a possibility of abuse of the 
pension trust sections of the Revenue 
Laws by certain taxpayers. So, the 
Treasury Department, in this instance, 
wanted to “Catch the horse before it had 
flown the barn.” | 

Obviously, each pension trust case will 
have to be individually scrutinized by 
the Treasury Department in order to 
determine its tax status. 

In conclusion, I am privileged to quote 
a statement made to me on August 28, 
1937, by Charles T. Russell, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, as fol- 
lows: “We have no desire to do any 1n- 
jury to a legitimate pension plan”. 
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Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Established in 1865 .. Over a Billion of insurance in 
force . . Life insurance . including Salary Savings . 
. Accident and Health Insurance .. Annuities. . 
Group Life Insurance .. Group Accident and Sickness Insurance 
. . Group Pension plans . . Group Creditors’ Insurance 


. . Special facilities for attention to Brokers’ requirements. 





Goulden, Woodward, Cook & Gudeon Russell E. Larkin Agency 
General Agents 225 Broadway 
80 John Street, New York New York 
Tel. JOhn 4-2800 Tel. REctor 2-6633 


Philip B. Holmes Agency 


100 East 42nd Street 
New York 


Tel. LExington 2-0034 
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EDWARD H. COLLINS 


As the United States is the leading 
nation in the world in industry, com- 
merce and business there is more in- 
terest taken in those topics here than 
in any other part of the world, and to 
meet demands for literature on the sub- 


jects a constant stream of books, maga- 
zines, brochures, manuals, pamphlets and 
newspaper articles is constantly coming 
from the press. Included in this litera- 
ture are works on economics, finance, 
philosophy and kindred subjects, all hav- 
ing a bearing on the business and eco- 
nomic trend. 

How is the average man, so busily 
immersed in his own problems, whether 
he be in insurance, banking, manufac- 
turing, merchandising, real estate or pub- 
lic affairs, able to keep abreast with 
this ton of reading matter? How can he 
know what to read and how is he to 
know when it is published? It is not 
easy. 

Saturday Review 


As far as The Gold Book knows there 
is only one man in America who knows 
entirely what is rolling off the presses 
of this character week after week, and 
that is Edward H. Collins, associate fi- 
ancial editor of the Herald Tribune. He 
gets copies of innumerable publications. 
He goes out and digs up others. That 
doesn’t mean that he reads everything 
which is published on the subjects under 
review, but he can at least glance at the 
works, and read completely if he wants 
to do so, Anyway, every Saturday 
morning in his newspaper he prints a 
weekly summary of current reading in 
all of these topics, published under the 
caption, “Behind the Financial News.” 
The business man can read that column 
and then buy any book or other docu- 
ment mentioned in it. 

In what way does this flood of litera- 
ture reach Collins? And how does he 
keep track of the literature which 
doesn’t come across his desk? The Gold 
Book asked him for the lowdown; also 
how he and the paper happened to make 
a specialty of this feature, and some 
facts about his career. 


Newspaper and Educational Background 


_ Mr. Collins had to leave school at the 
beginning of his last high school year, 
and seven years elapsed before he got 


opportunity to go to college. He had 
to wait until an older brother finished 
Yale and Yale Law School. In that 


seven-year period he worked days in 
a factory, winding up in charge of the 
laboratory, and nights were spent as a 
reporter for Meriden and New Haven 
papers—the New Haven Register and the 
Meriden Record. H. I. Phillips, who 
writes a humorous column in the New 
York Sun, was managing editor of the 
Register at the time. 

Since the only thing which Mr. Col- 


KEEPING UP With Business, 


inance, 


How Edward H. Collins, Associate Financial Editor N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, Digs Up Material for His Widely Read Column 


lins knew at all that might be of use 
to him as a foundation for a profession 
was newspaper work, and since it was 
pretty late for him to take a purely 
academic course, he prepared himself for 
the School of Journalism at Columbia. 
He was graduated in 1921. 

Collins not only realized, as he pro- 
ceeded in his work, that it was ad- 
vantageous to go to professional school, 
but that further specialization was high- 
ly desirable. He decided on financial 
writing. This was partly because he 
saw that the rush of talent was towards 


less prosaic fields; partly because it 
seemed to him that financial writing 
had been only superficially explored. 


This is not strange, of course, because 
the average person who likes to write 
is apt to be a person who cares little 
for business or finance. At any rate, he 
took only the lectures on financial writ- 
ing twice, but whether he had to write 
a piece of any kind—an editorial or fea- 
ture article—he deliberately confined 
himself to the financial field. Moreover, 
he substituted financial courses in the 
school of business wherever he had an 
option of doing so. 


Studied in London 


When he finished at Columbia he was 
given one of three Pulitzer scholarships 
issued each year, good for $1,500, to be 
used in advancing one’s knowledge 
abroad. He took a year at the London 
School of Economics. 

Returning to work in September, 1922, 
for the Journal of Commerce, six months 
later he joined the financial staff of the 
old Tribune. He has been with that 
newspaper or its successor, the Herald 
Tribune, ever since. In the course of 
his work in the Street he has covered 
all the standard “runs,” or all, at least, 
which had been established when he 
came along. These included railroads, 
industrials, bonds and banks. In recent 
years his work has been drifting more 
and more to the editorial, and today he 
writes five days a week for the editorial 
page against but two for the financial 
page. 

Spends Much Time in N. Y. Public 

Library 


In discussing the Herald Tribune’s 
“Behind the Financial News” Mr. Col- 
lins said to The Gold Book: 

“The Saturday feature is only a couple 
of years old, but it has attracted a 
rather wide and growing following, It is 
simply the outgrowth of my own weekly 
routine. As an editorial writer I found 
long ago that it took about twelve hours 
in gathering information and background 
for every hour spent in actual writing. I 
have for several years, therefore, spent 
much of my time in the New York Pub- 
lic Library, not so much in an effort to 
absorb facts and figures, but in an ef- 
fort to learn how and where such ma- 
terial could be obtained when and if 
needed. In these researches I have 
been aided by the fact that I helped work 
my way through college by acting as 
assistant librarian in numerous divisions 
of the central library. I still know and 
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Behind the Financial News 


‘A weekly summary of current reading in Business, Economics, Finance 
and Public Affairs) 


By Edward H. Collins 
Associate Financial Editor 


BOOKS, MANUALS, ETC. 

FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES, by William 
J. Schultz and M. R. Caine, Prentice-Hall, New York, 1937, 719 pp. $& 
A study covering the period from the Colonial finance through the re- 
covery of 1933-'36, 69 tables, 33 illustrations, 25 charts. 

ORDEAL IN ENGLAND, by Sir Philip Gibbs, Doubleday, Garden 
City, L. I, 1937, 286 pp., $3. A survey of events, both national and inter- 
national, as they have affected England during the crucial months from 
the death of George V to the coronation of George VI. 

MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY, by Charles D. Hazen, Holt, New 
York, 1937, 922 pp., $4.25. A fourth, and enlarged, edition, bringing the 
history up to 1937. 

GOVERNMENT IN THE REICH (second edition, revised), by Fritz 
Marx Marsten, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1937, 212 pp., $1.50. 

LEGISLATION OF THE CIVIL“WAR PERIOD CONSIDERED AS A 
BASIS OF THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, by Arnold Tilden, University of Southern California School of 
Research Studies, No. 15, Los Angeles, University of Southern California 
Press, 160 pp., $2. 

HOW TO USE YOUR BANK, by William H. Kniffin, McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1937, 213 pp. $2. Discusses bank operations and management 
as they have been affected by experiences of the five years of the depression. 











GETTING THINGS DONE IN BUSINESS, by Everett B. Wilson, 
McGraw-Hill, 1937, 262 pp., $2.50. By a former assistant director of per- 
sonne! for a large chain store system. 

START YOUR OWN BUSINESS, by Harold S. Kahm, Hillman-Curl, 
New York, 1937, 128 pp., $1.50. 

MINERAL RAW MATERIALS. A survey of commerce and sources 
in major industrial countries, prepared by the United States Department 
of Mines, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1937, 360 pp.. 

BUSINESS UNDER THE NEW PRICE LAWS, by Burton A. Zorn and 
George J. Feldman, Prentice-Hall, New York, 480 pp. $5. A study of the 
economic and legal problems arising out of the Robinson-Pitman act and 
the various fair trade and unfair practices laws. 


PAMPHLETS, ARTICLES, ETC. 


RAIL WAGES AND REVENUES (in England). in “The Economist” 
(London) for August 14; also, FRANCE BREATHES AGAIN; also, DE- 
MAND FOR BRITISH CARS; also, AFTERMATH IN POLAND: also 
RISING NOTE CIRCULATION; also, FRAUDULENT SHARE-PUSHING 

PUBLIC OPINION DEFEATED THE COURT BILL, by 8S. C. Smith 
jr., in “The American Bar Association Journal” for August 

GROWTH AND INCIDENCE OF TAXATION, by G. O. May, in “The 
Accountant Tax Supplement” for August 7 

IS MONEY SAVING EQUAL TO INVESTMENT? By Myra Curtis, 
in “The Quarterly Journal of Economics” for August 

NATIONAL INCOME AND DOMESTIC DEMAND, by L. H. Bean, in 
“The Agricultural Situation” for August. 

WHERE ARE WE IN THE BUSINESS CYCLE? By O. 5. Powell, in 
“The American Institute of Banking Bulletin” for July. 

JAPAN'S FOREIGN TRADE, in “British Industries” for August 

RANGE OF INSTALLMENT TERMS AMONG. DEPARTMENT 
STORES, in “Time-Sales Financing” for August 3. 

, THE PROPOSED FEDERAL WAGE AND HOUR LEGISLATION, 
by Isador Lubin, in “The Labor Information Bulletin” for July. 

THE BORROWER'S BUDGET AS THE KEY TO CREDIT ANAL- 
YSIS. in “Rand-McNally Bankers’ Monthly” for August. 

THE BRITISH FILM INDUSTRY, in “The Times Trade and Engi- 
neering” for August: also. CARTELS IN COMMERCE SIGNIFICANT 
TRENDS IN THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY, in “Industrial Marketing” 
for August. 

FUTURE TRENDS IN POPULATION, by R. R. Kuczynski, in “The 
Eugenics Review” for July; QUALITY, AS WELL AS QUANTITY. 
COUNTS: An appeal for an investigation of population problems, by 
George Gibson, in “Labour” for August. 

BANKING. “The Manchester Guardian-Commercial” for July 30 
contains the international banking half-yearly review. 

SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE, by J. O 
McKinsey, American Management Association, 12 pp., 50 cents. 

UNITED STATES SHIPPING. The entire issue of “Fortune” for 
September is devoted to a discussion of various aspects of this important 
problem. Among the eighteen articles included are “The Man, Joseph P. 
Kennedy, The Ships, The History, The Law, The Ports, The Economics.” 

THE LEGITIMACY OF SPECULATION, by James Truslow Adams, 
in “Barron's.” 

WHAT THE EMPLOYEE WANTS. A diagnosis of the causes of in- 
dustrial unrest as a basis for a sound solution, by Donald Despain, in 
“Commerce” for August (to be continued); also, BOOM AND BOOM- 
ERANG, by G. M. Carson. 

PRODUCTIVITY, HOURS AND COMPENSATION OF RAILROAD 
LABOR, in “The Monthly Labor Review” for July; also, INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS IN SWEDEN. by R. E. B. Bower, in “The Monthly Labor 
Review” for July: also, A SURVEY OF LABOR MIGRATION B) 
STATES, by N. A. Tolles. 

TECHNOLOGY, CENTRALIZATION AND THE LAW, by F. A 
Aumann, in “The South Atlantic Quarterly” for July. 

MONOPOLISTIC COMPETITION AND ECONOMIC REALISM, by 
J. M. Cassels, in “The Canadian Journal’ of Economic and Political Sci- 
ence” for August 

REGULATION VERSUS THE UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS TAX, by 
H. D. Simpson, in “The Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics” 
for August. ¥ 

JAPAN MOVES TOWARD INCREASING STATE CONTROL, by W. 
W. Case, in “The Annalist” for August 20. 

THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, report of the president for 
May. 1936, to May, 1937. 
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am very frequently helped by those with 
whom I once worked. 


“It occurred to me one day that there 
might be a great many people who would 
like to know what new material was ap- 
pearing having to do with the questions 
of the day, people who did not have the 
facilities for keeping up with it. I sound- 
ed out a few of my friends, and decided 
to launch the experiment. If I have 


any cause for regret to date it is th 
fact that so many well-meaning reader 
have concluded that I am an authority 
on all subjects pertaining to finance anj 
especially financial bibliographies. 1p. 
day, in addition to the daily requests 
concerning items that I have mentioned 
in the column I have letters from 
mothers who want to know where their 
10-year-old boy can get the material 
for a debate on public ownership; from 
men who have the name and author of 
a book, its date of publication, its pub- 
lisher and its price, and yet who (be 
lieve it or not) want to know where 
they can get a copy; from readers who 
want a list of the best British and 
American financial publications, with 
their prices and addresses; from students 
who are seeking help on compositions, 
and from those who want to get the 
best book on foreign exchange, or cor- 
poration finance, or on the Federal Re. 
serve system. We have even been fiat- 
tered recently by finding readers turned 
over to us by one or two of the better 
known bookstores and publishers, Our 
queries as a whole are usually time-tak- 
ing, rather than formidable; and when 
they call for real research it means 2 
hurry call to the library where they 
know everything. 
Sizing Up Books 

“The question I have to answer most 
frequently is: ‘Do you read all those 
books and periodicals that you mention 
each week?’ 

“The answer obviously is no. All edi- 
tors know that in most cases you can 
size up the value of a book or an article 
pretty quickly if you can get your hands 
on it. The author must be considered; 
also the publisher, and the timeliness of 
the subject. If you are passably familiar 
with the subject you can tell with five 
or ten minutes’ scrutiny of the work 
whether its author has anything to say 
that is worth saying. In the case o 
pamphlets or articles, length is a com 
sideration. If a writer sets forth to dis- 
pose of the theories of John Maynard 
Keynes and I find he has done it in 
page and a half, I feel something must 
be missing. Another thing: I very fre 
quently pick articles out of accounting 
journals, or other technical publications 
In such cases I may often neglect to 
find some of the best pieces. That, how- 
ever, is because I am not interested 
those articles pertaining to the profes 
sion alone. Those who are interested in 
such material will read it, anyway. What 
I am interested in is, say, ‘Accounting 
and the Social Security Act’, or ‘An Ac 
oe Approach to the Excess Profits 

ax.’ 


“In addition to the splendid coopera 
tion that I get from the New York Pub 
lic Library, particularly the Economi 
Division, I have received the most cot 
siderate treatment from the better know! 
publishers and publications. Within te 
cent months virtually all of them have 
put their full facilities at my disposé 
Naturaly, we have learned how to find 
at the National Capital what is timely 
important there and worth calling to at 
tention of readers.” 
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WHAT Are They READING? 


Advertising Manager, 


Talk with any up-and-coming life un- 
derwriter and you will spot him at once 
as a man “knows his stuff”. You 
will also find him amazingly well posted 
on a wide variety of subjects, ranging 
from current world news to Greek my- 


who 


thology. 

But, unless you know the inside story, 
you may not realize just how he came 
by his ready fund of facts. It is no 
you may be sure. Nor is it 
sheer brilliance. Instead, if you ask 
him, you will usually find that the suc- 
is following 
plan of 
moments 


accident, 


insurance man 
a consistent, well-organized 
reading. He snatches a few 
here and there—on the bus, in the wait- 
ing room, before going to bed, or when- 
ever he can find the time. He has dis- 
covered that such reading is one of the 
best paying investments he can make. 
And, if he happens to be a Phoenix 
Mutual man, he has the advantage of a 
home office library, with some 7,500 vol- 
umes and other special services, which 
is constantly encouraging him to read 
his way to success. 
Off to a Good Start 

Naturally, a man who is new in the 
business has a lot to learn, in addition 
to any preliminary training course he 
may have taken. He must develop a 
foundation knowledge of life insurance 
in order to give sound counsel to his 
clients. He must be able to talk inter- 
estingly, and to keep the conversation on 
the track which leads directly toward 
the sale. Right at the outset of his life 
insurance career is the time for him to 
get the habit of systematic reading. Most 
salesmen who are really slated to “go 
places” quickly get this habit and, once 
formed, it almost always sticks. 

A popular book with newer men is 
“Opportunity in Life Underwriting,” pub- 
lished by the R.&R. Service. Another 
is “The Logic of Life Insurance,” by 
Paul Speicher. A third is “Life In- 
surance Speaks for Itself,” by M. Albert 
Linton. “How to Get Action,” by James 
Duryea usually proves extremely help- 
ful to the newcomer in the life insur- 
ance field—as, for that matter, do any 
of Author Duryea’s practical books. And, 
of course, there is a great current de- 
mand for Dale Carnegie’s widely dis- 
cussed book, “How to Win Friends and 
Influence People.” 


cessful life 


Improving Sales Technique 


No matter how long a man has been 
in the business, he still finds it very 
worthwhile to study ways and means 
of making his sales technique a little 
better—and the right kind of reading can 
always help him put a bit of extra polish 
on that “almost perfect” presentation. 
Some books are read by both the new 
man and the old-timer with just this 
object in view. “Low Pressure Selling,” 
by Worsham is a favorite with Phoenix 
Mutual representatives, as is Strong’s 
“Psychology of Selling Life Insurance,” 
one of the recognized books on the C. 
L. U. list “Selling Life Insurance,” 
by John A. Stevenson and “Psy- 
chology for Life Insurance Under- 
writers,” by Root—both C.L.U. books— 
are also finding a place in the reading 
plans of many salesmen who realize that 
“he who stops getting better stops be- 
ing good.” To anyone in the business, 


such books as “Life Insurance,” by Dr. 


By GC. T. Steven 





CYRUS T. STEVEN 


S. S. Huebner, “Life Insurance,” by 
Joseph B. Maclean and “The Eco- 
nomics of Life Insurance,” by Huebner 


Phoenix Mutual Life 


are rigid “musts.” They not only im- 
prove the salesman’s grasp of technical 
details, but they are also used as con- 
stant sources of reference. They are bed 
rock, 


Building Morale 


One of the most important assets to 
a life insurance man is a positive, cheer- 
ful mental outlook—a philosophy of life 
which makes it possible for him to keep 
on an even keel when he happens to 
run into a dry spell—which happens 
occasionally to the best of men. And 
the top-notcher and beginner alike find 
definite morale-steadying value in such 
books as Grenville Kleiser’s “How to De- 
velop Self-Confidence,” William Dan- 
forth’s “I Dare You,” and Vash Young’s 
“A Fortune to Share” and “Let’s Start 
Over Again.” In great demand, too, 
are Morgan and Webb’s two interesting 
books, “Strategy in Handling People” 
and “Making the Most Out of Life.” 
“Influencing Human Behavior,” by Over- 
street, and “What Makes Us Seem So 
Queer?” by Seabury are also constantly 
on the job, helping to keep kinks out of 
the salesman’s thinking and buoy him 
up when the going seems rough. To- 
gether with these, almost every suc- 
cessful life insurance man goes in for 
biographies. He likes to know how great 
men have lived, what they have thought, 








People 


DIEDERICH 


225 Broadway 








To the tradesman they are customers. 
To the lawyer they are clients. 
To the physician they are patients. 


At sports events they are just a mob. 


How different is the relationship of the Professional Life 
Insurance Counsellor toward the people he serves. 
other profession is the mutual confidence so close and 
complete. Not only the material side of the man he serves 


In no 








must be known but his plans and even aspirations. Such a 
relationship challenges the highest qualities of character and 
equipment of the Professional Life Insurance Counsellor. 


H. Warp 


New York City 
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what they have done, and how they ha 
done it. Reading about such men ms 
plies inspiration by the ton, and helpe 
anyone keep his chin up, despite 4, 
“breaks” which may go against him 
Then, too, many a practical selling higy 
can be gleaned from book-friendshin. 
with such sturdy characters as Abrahn 
Lincoln, Edward Bok, Theodore Roos. 
velt, or Russell H. Cornwell. And need. 
less to say, reading of this kind ig jp. 
valuable as a reservoir of general gop. 
versation. 


Backgrounds Must Broaden 
People of all sorts are included it th 


life insurance man’s clientele. He ties 
bankers, business men, lawyers, doctor 
workmen, college professors. He imi 


be at his ease with these men, able 4, 
talk with them on their own ground, j 
he is to win their confidence and ge 
their business. That means that he 
must constantly be on the watch {o; 
ways to broaden his background, to ge 
a grasp of subjects beyond the ite. 
diate scope of his own daily work. 

To accomplish this end, his reading js 
very likely to include an occasional book 
on economics—and, sometimes to his syr. 
prise, he finds that what he had feare; 
would be hard sledding is actually quit 
fascinating. A good example of this js 
“Money Sense,” by Davis, which is read 
by hundreds of salesmen who want 
develop the ability to think and talk jn 
the terms of the Wall Street financier 
or the president of a big corporation 
Another frequent selection—not nearly 
as tough as its name might indicate—is 
Bossard’s “Social Change and Social 
Problems.” 


On the Way to C.LU. 


Each year since the beginning of the 
Chartered Life Underwriter movement, 
an increasing number of men who were 
willing to buckle down and dig have de- 
cided to go after a C.L.U. degree. Such 
men’s reading follows very closely the 
list of books suggested as preparation 
for C.L.U. examinations by the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters. For- 
tunately, the Phoenix Mutual library is 
in a position to lend its representatives 
C.L.U. books which cover life insurance 
fundamentals, salesmanship, economics, 
government, commercial law and finance, 
The very spread of these subjects is 
significant, because it illustrates once 
again the broad general knowledge which 
life insurance men feel they should have 
in order to qualify as true experts in 
their chosen field. 


Magazines Widely Read 


It almost goes without saying that the 
wide-awake life underwriter keeps “wel 
heeled” on a number of current publi 
cations. In fact, many a good life i 
surance man will tell you that news 
papers, trade journals, and national popt- 
lar magazines yield just as valuable i 
formation as the best books money cat 
buy. Insurance publications bring him 
sales suggestions. They also bring him 
recent court decisions, the answers 0 
tax questions—and many other technical 
tacts which he can use in giving his 
clients up-to-date advice. News stories, 
magazine articles—yes, and the advertis- 
ing pages—do much to keep him abreast 
of what is happening in the world. Fre- 
quently, a far-sighted salesman forms 
the “clipping habit” and keeps his seis 
sors busy snipping items here and there 
which he knows will be of particular i 
terest to some policyholder or prospect. 


How the Phoenix Mutual Plan Helps 


The salesman out on the firing line 
is there to sell business. He is much 
too busy to do a lot of research work to 
determine what books will be best for 
him to read. And, with the Phoeni 
Mutual, at least, he doesn’t have to. He 
can shift that responsibility to shoulders 
of the library at his home office. To the 
library come automatically the review 
of new books. Through it also cle 
the opinions—always highly regarded- 
as to the value of either new OF 0 
books to members of the company’s OW" 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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Says: 











Conscientious and Good Service will always be deliv- 
ered by this Agency, at a profit, if possible, but always 
Good Service. 

oe 


We appreciate that our best customers are the Agents 
who deliver insurance for us to the people whom they 
contact and, therefore, we are not unmindful that it 
is the Agents’ good wilf that must be maintained—he 
is our best customer and is so treated. 


oo ¢ @ 


We aim to do our utmost for our many friends— 
Agents of other Companies—who bring us their sur- 
plus business and special coverages, such as we write 
that their own Companies do not issue—but under no 
circumstance do we ever accept business that an 
Agent’s own Company can issue nor do we accept any 
business without the approval of the General Agent 
or Manager to whom the Agent owes his first 
allegiance. 
eo 


It is our joy to feel that there is business enough for 
all of us—that there are no competitors in our 
business. 


o¢ @ ‘ 


We aim to live and to let live and to cause our clients 
to be proud of every policy they own, regardless of 
from whom they purchased it. 


HENRY W. ABBOTT 


CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


General Agent 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Oliver Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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NOT BAD 





Isn’t it 
SATISFYING 

To know 

That the 

Reserve values 

On Life insurance 
Policies 

HAVE INCREASED 
By about 

SEVEN BILLION DOLLARS 
Since the 


Crash of 1929 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. 


General Agent 


7Etna Life Insurance Company 
19-21 South Street 


Baltimore, Md. 
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HE FIELD of PROSPECTING 


By Cecil J. North 
Third Vice-President, Metropolitan Life 


If there is any one activity that may 
be termed the most important in life 
insurance selling, it is that of prospect- 
ing. With the adoption of a simple and 
systematic program of prospecting, the 
agent takes his first great step towards 
success. 

General rules as to what constitutes 
successful prospecting could be laid 
down, but such rules would have little 
value. What the agent needs is an out- 
line of specific and practical means of in- 
creasing the number of his prospects. 

The intelligent agent is well aware 
of the mathematical law popularly known 
as the law of averages. He knows that 
in the long run a certain number of sales 
will surely result from interviews with 
a given number of prospects. And he 
knows that the surest way to increase 
the number of sales is to enlarge his list 
of real prospects. For these reasons, the 
successful field-man is everlastingly 
“prospect conscious,” and never lets up 
in his activity of adding new names. 


What Is a Prospect? 


A prospect for life insurance is a 
person of whom the agent can say: 

1. He probably needs insurance. 

2. He probably can pay for it. 

3. He probably can get it. 

4. He is a person I can talk to. 

To be able to buy life insurance, he 
must be the sort of risk the company 
will accept. Among other things, his 
health history and the health record of 
the family from which he comes, his 
physical condition, his behavior, his age, 
and his occupation must be satisfactory 
to the company. 

The company is reasonable about these 
matters. Some persons who need insur- 
ance are not in the best of health. Some 
of them are not engaged in the safest 
or most healthful occupations. That 
doesn’t mean, however, that the company 
cannot insure them. If they are not 
too far below its standard requirements, 
they may come in as substandard risks, 
paying higher premiums in proportion. 
For example, a structural ironworker 
follows a more dangerous occupation 
than does an architect; therefore, he 
must pay a higher rate. Tables will be 
found in rate books showing how various 
occupations are classified. In the case 
of the man whose health is not the best 
or whose occupation is not the safest, 
the company increases the charge just 
enough to offset the likelihood of his 
earlier death. Usually the substandard 
risk is glad that such an arrangement 
can be made, for without it he could get 
no protection at all. 


The Need 


Not all men are prospects. A very 
few may not have a definite need for 
protection; some cannot pay for it; some 
cannot get it. 

The need is the first thing to think 
about. Primarily, there are two reasons 
why a man may need insurance—to pro- 
= his dependents, or to protect him- 
self. 

If he dies, his dependents will need 
food and clothes and shelter. On top of 
that, he may wish them to have as many 
of the comforts as possible—perhaps 


some luxuries even. If he has provided 
them with a home that is mortgaged, 
they will need money to pay off the 
mortgage, should they wish to retain 
their home. And money may be needed 
to see his children through school or 
college, 

When he dies, whether that be soon or 
late, he must leave the money to settle 
his debts, to pay the cost of his last ill- 
ness, and to pay for his burial. 

If he lives, he will some day be too 
old to work, and he may need an income 
to replace his former earnings. 

He may feel the need, too, of protec- 
tion against the loss of time and money 
which would follow an illness or injury. 

If a man is in business, a need may 
arise for money to protect his business 
when he dies or when one or more of 
his business associates die. 

If he is an employer, he may see the 
need of a plan to protect his employes 
and their families when old age or death 
touches them. 


Ability to Pay Premiums 


The prospect's ability, too, to pay for 
protection will have much to do with 
the nature of the need. A man with a 
large family and a small salary usually 
needs all the protection he can get; and 
he may have to pay for it in small 
amounts spread over as long a period as 
possible. A younger man with a small 
family and a good income may wish to 
complete paying for his insurance with- 
in a definite period, say ten years, or 
fifteen, or twenty, while his earning 
power is at its height. Or a man or 
woman without dependents may need a 
guaranteed plan for accumulating a fund 
at the end of, say, five years, or ten 
years, or at some other stated period. 

Going still further, the agent will find 
that the way in which the insurance 
settlement is to be made will depend 
on the need. If the person insured is 
to get back the amount of the insurance 
at the end of a specified number of 
years, the money may be wanted in a 
lump sum or as a retirement income. If 
the mother of four or five children is to 
get it when her husband dies, she will 
get far more good out of it if she gets 
it in the form of monthly income. 

Even the man of large wealth, who 
may seem to have no need of insurance, 
may stand in need of a large insurance 
fund to provide for the speedy and eco- 
nomical settlement of his estate. Taxes 
of various kinds are now so heavy a 
burden on the large estate that they 
may prove ruinous if they have to be 
paid from the proceeds of the estate’s 
securities or real property. 

Women who are trying to see them- 
selves through life without help are 
greatly in need of insurance. At age 
50 or 55 their earning power is likely to 
be reduced, if it does not vanish en- 
tirely. Then the best protection they 
can have is a steady income to be paid 
by an insurance company. 

The need alone, however, is not enough 
to make a person a prospect. After you 
have given consideration to the need, you 
must assure yourself that your man can 
pay for his protection. Then you must 
decide whether the risk should be of- 


CECIL J. NORTH 


fered to the company. And, finally, you 
may well ask yourself whether he is the 
sort of person you can approach. 


Some of the People Who Need 
Protection 


Men and women walk on and off the 
prospect stage repeatedly. If the agent 
overlooks that, he will miss many a pros- 
pect. Suppose a young man marries and 
gets from you all the protection he 
needs at that time. As a prospect, he 
has done alJ he can do for you. But, 
a year later, a son is born to him, and 
immediately he is a prospect again. A 
promotion or an increase in salary may 
make a man a prospect; building a home 
may do it, or any other important change 
in his affairs. Yesterday he may have 
been no prospect at all; today he may 
be the first man you ought to see. 

Some people are so likely to need pro- 
tection that they must be kept in mind 
all the time: 

The man about to marry. 

The man who has recently married. 

The man with a new son or daughter. 

The man who is supporting his father 
or mother. 

The man who is supporting an invalid. 

The widowed father of children. 

The father of children who are headed 
for high school or college. 

The man who is spending all he earns. 

The man who is in debt. 

The owner of a mortgaged home. 

The self-supporting widow with small 
children, 

Persons who have been promoted, 

Persons who have recently inherited 
money. 

Persons who have done well in busi- 
ness. 

Those with estates that will be taxed 
when they die. 

Business partners. 

Key men in business whose death is 
likely to affect the business adversely. 

Persons who wish to leave money to 
charity. 

Persons whose term insurance is ex- 





piring or whose endowment insurance js 
maturing. 

Those who have recently seen the 
good that results from enough insurance 
or the distress that results from too little 
insurance. 


Where to Look for Prospects 


How can the agent put his hand on 
the men who are prospects? There are 
certain places to look for them: 

1. Among his policyholders, his friends 
and his acquaintances. 

2. Among persons to whom the agent's 
policyholders, friends and acquaintances 
can refer him. 

3. Among persons whose names the 
agent can sift out of the news or gossip 
of the day. 

Policyholders should be interviewed at 
least four times a year—before change 
of age, on his next birthday, when re- 
ceipt is collected, and at the period of 
the year which is most prosperous for 
his business or occupation. When the 
agent calls he should at least know the 
name and date of birth of the insured 
amount and plan of insurance, name and 
relationship of the beneficiary, and set- 
tlement plan; also, be prepared to pre- 
sent an interesting insurance plan. 

The Center of Influence 


One of the most important and e- 
fective ways of securing new prospects 
is through the center of influence. A 
center of influence is a policyholder or 
friend or business acquaintance who will 
cooperate with you in giving you the 
names and other information of neigh- 
bors, relatives, friends, etc. The im- 
portance of this method of securing 
prospects can scarcely be overestimated, 
particularly when the agent has a large 
list of policyholders with whom he makes 
continual contact. Because of its very 
nature ‘this method is bound to succeed, 
for, as we all know, it is a strong i 
stinct of human nature to take pleasure 
in helping others, 

It is, therefore, essential that an agent 
be constantly on the lookout for centers 
of influence. But that is not enough. 
He must have a simple, pleasant, and 
systematic method of securing the m- 
formation needed. Merely asking for 
names will not get the agent very fat. 
In fact, one of the greatest reasons for 
failure to close sales is that the agent 
approaches the prospect without know- 
ing enough about him. Just what cal 
the agent say to a man whom he ap 
proaches for the first time when all he 
knows about him is that his name % 
Jones or Brown or Smith? What prop 
osition has he to offer and what cal 
he say about it? A snap _ insurance 
proposition thought up in the presence 
of the prospect is more than likely 1 
miss. For by the time the agent has 
learned more about the prospect's neeés 
and has changed his insurance plan a 
cordingly, he has lost the prospect. 

It is extremely important, therefore, 
that the agent have a practical met! 
that will enable him to obtain the ™ 
portant facts about the new prospet 
from his center of influence. To serve 
this purpose the company has devised 
a center of influence talk. This talk * 
surprisingly short and simple, but easily 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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: A New Agent Writes Home 
| Volume For the Mere 


September 25, 1937 
Dear Dad: 


| Sake of Volume Your friendly letter of advice a year ago 


has helped me over many a rough spot in this, my 
first year as a life insurance agent. Remember how 
you stressed Loyalty plus Fearlessness, and then 
hammered home these points in the training period? 
Here's how that helped: 


—— I went on the "firing line" full of enthusiasm 
and confidence in my ability to produce, to meet 
nthe and make friends with new people, and to persuade 
0 littl men much older than myself to let me handle their 
insurance affairs. But it hasn't been such an easy 
is job, and many a time I've wanted to give up pounding 
a H, ; the pavements and sneak into the movies. And then 
ei s never been of the slightest I would remember your counsel: "An easy way out, 

s to be sure, but certainly not fair to yourself 


: , , d the job." 
— concern or interest to this Agency. naiacliaceil a 


I read in last year's Gold Book that our 


gossi Rather have we been entirely de- business is the best paid hard work in the world. 


But the agent's progress is so much faster, in my 


° ° opinion, when he gets the benefit of preliminary 

—e dicated to the creation of ahappy, training in fundamentals such as you gave me, and 
“sy ; goes out as a full-fledged representative of the 
nthe helpful environment for the New England Mutual, a century old company, having the 
wl ; advantage of all its traditions and background 

=< members of our Organization, of fair dealing. 

i Then, too, the friendly atmosphere prevailing 
and our sales results for the past in our own agency office has meant a lot to me. 

id ef A new man often-times doesn't want to bother the 
. ten years prove conclusively that General Agent with a lot of questions but in the 
ler or Warner Agency they are actually encouraged. And if 


he's been tied up I have felt free to put my problem 
u the 
acigh when men are happy they are to one of the older agents. They have been generous 
a ful in giving me the benefit of their experiences. 
= successrul, All in all, I've been truly happy in my first 
makes year as an agent and you can rest assured that when 
aaa my friend, Jim, graduates in '38 from Williams 
1g i eete dene that he'll just naturally select life insurance as a 
oe | career and the Warner Agency of the New England 
ent Mutual. 
ees —Stuart— 
ough. 
and 
ays P.S. Best news always saved to the last. My 
g zs FRANK W PENNELL paid-for figures show $150,000 produced since 
fo ° September, 1936. 
agent 
know- 
.? General Agent 
all he 


re New York City STUART D. WARNER 


lrance 
sence 


GENERAL AGENT 





oy STATE MUTUAL OF MASSACHUSETTS 

J NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
aT Downtown Midiowe INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON 
225 Broadw. 

- Main Office’ + ee 25 WEST 43RD NEW YORK CITY 

serve BRYANT 9-9066 
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Market for Women 


As Seen By An Agent 
Who Has Four Children 


Martha Curtis Fray of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Kansas City, 
says all trends of buying insurance by 
women is to get financial peace of mind 
and systematic income. For the woman 
past 55 immediate, regular monthly in- 
come is wanted, and for the woman from 
28 to 45 a guaranteed savings plan where- 
by she can definitely safeguard against 
dependence in old age on Endowment 
or Annuity protection. 

Her own experience is so interesting 
that it should inspire women agents 
everywhere, 

Brought Up on Farm 

Just before her family gave up a 
farm on which they were living she got 
a contract to sell life insurance. She 
had two sons and two daughters, but 
no worldly resources. 

“While I didn’t have a dime,” she said, 
“there was the incentive of the children 
and the thrill I received from learning 
what I could do for people through in- 
surance, I had a boundless energy and 
ambition to succeed. 

“In the past twelve years I have earned 
about $70,000. That has enabled me not 
only to take care of the children but 
to fit them for life’s uncertainties and 
responsibilities. With my family experi- 
ence and my knowledge of what insur- 
ance can do I feel fortified to go out 
and help others. It has been a real 
pleasure for me to help people in many 
different ways. It is necessary for us 
to understand the mechanics and mathe- 
matics of the contracts, but above all we 
must understand people if we are to suc- 
ceed in insurance. Sentiment is the most 
far-reaching element in our business and 
through the bonds of sentiment and love 
of our fellowmen we are given the 
opportunity to develop useful and im- 
pressive lives. It is inspiring when we 
can sense a personal situation through 
a business call, and get an expression 
from the prospect through casual con- 
versation and exchange of ideas; to be 
quick in offering favorable suggestions 
to solve problems through insurance 
company service, 

“At the start I was in quite a small 
town. Having no other source of in- 
come I worked day and night. I wrote 
business always on an annual premium 





MARTHA CURTIS FRAY 


basis because at the time I knew noth- 
ing about any other plan. The nearest 
unit manager was forty miles away. 

studied the rate book intently, kept on 
seeing people, did all of my own honse- 


work and boarded a_ kindergarten 
teacher. I kept all four children in 
school. For the past twelve years I’ve 


been a member of the Century Club. 
I never pay for less than $150,000 a 
year—usually $250,000. After a time I 
moved to Kansas City. It looked like a 
daring thing to do with my responsibili- 
ties, but I felt I could succeed in the 
larger city and am glad I went.” 


Money Management 


In describing her selling plans she 
said to The Gold Book: 

“T like my clients to feel that when 
I see them what I sell is money manage- 
ment for which they pay a certain fixed 
amount, and from which they derive a 
certain guaranteed return. They might 
try to do this in their own way, but 
the average individual is not properly 
geared to handle this money manage- 
ment through life.” 


Buying Trends Among Women 


By Beatrice Jones 


“What are the present trends in the 
field of life insurance in particular ref- 
erence to the woman client and the wo- 
man agent?” is the question on which I 
have been asked to comment briefly. In 
my view these trends, viewed from the 
woman angle are— 

1. The aversion to life insurance which 
formerly to an appreciable degree char- 
acterized the attitude of women, is de- 
finitely being transformed into a more 
understandable and hospitable viewpoint. 
This is a matter of common knowledge 
to agents. Almost any agent’s clientele 
will include a greater number of insured 
women lives than it did five, seven or 
ten years ago, and the further we get 
into the current year, the larger bulks 
the woman business in relation to the 
total. 


More Women Have Financial Resources 


_ 2. Women of financial substance in 
increasing numbers each year, recog- 
nize the important place insurance oc- 


cupies in estate planning. Whereas a 
decade ago life insurance rarely repre- 
sented an appreciable part of a woman’s 
estate, today it frequently does so. 

3. The confidence of both men and wo- 
men prospects in the woman agent is 
steadily increasing. I may cite as one 
indication of this the fact that in the 
company I represent the percentage of 
women club members to total women 
agents is greater than the club member- 
ship percentage of the entire field force. 

4. The improvement in the selling and 
service technique of agents, the fuller 
use made of training facilities, the 
growth of a professional (as against a 
transient storm seller) relationship to our 
work is unquestionably a_ significant 
trend and one in which the woman agent 
is represented in no small degree. This 
more solid grounding for and sounder 
approach to their work on the part of 
men and women agents cannot but lead 
to an important revision in the public 
attitude toward insurance. And yester- 


day’s dogma—the public respects the 
institution of life insurance but despises 
the manner in which it is sold—will give 
way to a recognition on the part of the 
people generally that insurance, in its 
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Prospecting 


(Continued from Page 72) 


secures the vital facts that have a bear- 
ing on the insurance plan to be pre- 
pared for the prospect. If the agent 
is anxious to make money and as quickly 
as possible, he can do no better than 
memorize this talk until it becomes a 
part of him. This is easily accomplished 
by constant repetition of the lines in 
spare moments. 

Strange as it may seem, many men 
have failed in this business because they 
have paid too much attention to the com- 
plicated aspects of the life insurance 
business while they have neglected the 
simple but more fundamental ideas. 
What has been said in this section may 
seem all too simple. But you cannot 
give this subject too much attention. 


Getting Acquainted With the New 
Prospect 


Assuming that the agent has secured 
the necessary information about the new 
prospect, the next step is to get ac- 
quainted with him. Generally speaking, 
the agent cannot plunge directly into a 
sales talk on the basis of the center of 
influence call alone. It is necessary first 
to break the ice and to learn a little 
more about the prospect. Like the law- 
yer, success depends mostly on how the 
case is prepared, A sale follows with 
comparative ease if there is the proper 
preparation. Getting acquainted, then, 
is the next logical step in making a real 
prospect. A prepared “Getting Ac- 
quainted” talk bridges the gap between 
the center of influence talk and the sales 
presentation. It is the connecting link 
that brings the agent naturally into con- 
tact with the prospect, but at the same 
time it is more than a mere connecting 
link because through it the agent re- 
ceives additional information on which 
to base the sales interview. It cannot 
be stressed too strongly that these talks 
be learned until they become second 
nature, and that they be applied when- 
ever possible. Nor can we overemphasize 
the fact that an agent’s success is as- 
sured if he will concentrate on the funda. 
mental aspects of the business. Chief 
among the fundamentals is systematic 
prospecting. 


The Endless Chain 


_ Another important method of secur- 
ing prospects is the endless chain. The 
endless chain requires that in every sales 
interview the agent either make the sale 
or secure at least one name of a real 
prospect. This method also requires that 
when a policy is delivered following a 





manner of sales presentation and subs 
quent policyholder service, no less th, 
in its actuarial and fiduciary aspects i 
successful sales interview’ you secur, 


the name of at least one prospect, 





a 
successful sales interview, you Secure the 
name of at least one prospect. J 

The first time one of his policyholders 
refers an agent to his friends he yjy 
put himself in the way of a chain of 
prospects which should be endless, jj, 
friends in turn, will refer to their friends 
and so on without end. : 

To begin with, your policyholder nee; 
not consider whether the friends jy 
mentions want to buy insurance or not. 
He can leave that to the agent. 

But the agent will do well to conside; 
carefully what sort of reference will be 
most useful. He needs the names of 
1. Married men rather than single men, 

because their need of protection js 

greater. 

2. Men whose health and _ reputation 
make it likely that they can get ip. 
surance. 

3. Men whose incomes make it likely 
that they can pay for insurance, ~ 

4. Men who are less than 45 years old 
rather than more, because they are 
still meeting the changes of circum- 
stance which call for protection, 


If the agent leaves it to his policy- 
holder to think of friends to whom he 
can refer the agent, he may not be able 
to hit on a single name. Better if the 
agent does not ask him to think, but 
does the thinking for him. Lead his 
mind from one group of his acquaint- 
ances to another. Ask first about his 
relatives. Has he any relatives in the 
city? Yes, a brother. How old is he? 
Is he married? What does he do? Then 
ask the policyholder about his wife’s re- 
lations. In what part of the city do 
they live What work are they engaged 
in? How are they weathering the times? 
Any promotions? Any outstanding sales 
achievements? Then, about his business 
associates, or other men whose calling 
or profession is the same as his, Finally, 
about his club acquaintances; the men 
he plays golf with; his companions on 
his hunting and fishing trips, in his 
bridge games, and so on. 

The agent’s effort should yield, first, 
at least the names and addresses. It 
may draw out all the other information 
needed; but, if it doesn’t, go over the 
list a second time to get the ages, occu- 
pations, or whatever else may still be 
needed, 

Get at least one name from each 
policyholder, and from each of your 
friends and neighbors. Sometimes the 
agent may be able to impress a pros- 
pect so favorably that he will give 


names even though he refuses to insure. 

Besides the fact that the endless chain 
does not end, there is the fact that it 
This is shown in 


constantly expands. 
the chart. 


Your 
Customer 


No matter how far the chain extends 
or how much it expands, it will always 
pass the agent from friend to friend. 
Each prospect will feel that he is 4 
little closer to the agent because his 
friend knows him. If his friend has 
faith in him, why shouldn’t he have 
faith in the agent? ; 

Agents always will have prospects if, 
and only if, they make prospecting 4 
separate and distinct activity, go about 


it systematically with a definite plan, 


and make it a daily habit. 
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A. V. OTT AGENCY 


THE HOME OF SUCCESSFUL MEN 


“A great spot,” the boys say, “for those who want to make | 
a good living and save some money in Life Insurance. 





“We have a great deal to be proud of, having grown from 
outside the first 100 agencies in The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society (1930) to eleventh position nationally during the first 
seven months of 1937. 


“This agency is made up of young men, middle-aged men | 
and those well on in the great experience of living, whose | 





esprit de corps reigns supreme. 


“We have provided a good home for the loyal, honest, con- 
| scientious man in business who does not molest any life insurance 
or annuities in force to ring up a record on the Society’s Roll 
of Honor. 


“We are at your service.” 
“YOU OUGHT TO SEE OTT & ASSOCIATES” 


Suite 1515—393-7th Ave. 
New York City | 














ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

















Branch Office 


225 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


A 
COMPLETE SERVICE 
TO 
BROKERS AND SURPLUS 
WRITERS 








LEON LACOSS 
Assistant Manager 


RAY GOEWEY 
Manager 
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At the 


ROSENSTEIN AGENCY 








of the 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY | 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York 


You will find all the Advantages of a 
HOME OFFICE LOCATION 


plus the service and facilities and 


personal attention of the management 








toward your individual problems. 























Insurance Specialists 


Frank A. Berthold Co. 


120 Broadway 
New York 


TELEPHONE: RECTOR 2-4366-4367 
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It's a TAILOR-MADE MARKET 


By Paul Troth 


The Equitable Society’s leading pro- 
ducer is Robert W. Jones, A. V. Ott 
agency, New York City, who paid for 
$1,566,665 new business in the first seven 
months of this year. That total was on 
sixty-one cases for premiums totaling 
$44,565. Of the total cases, about 00% 
he said were the result of Group insur- 
ance training and Group consciousness. 
By which he means that he doesn’t think 
in terms of individual prospects, but in 
terms of corporations and the number of 
individuals in that corporation who need 
insurance. By that method he simplifies 
his prospecting and has a referred lead 
for each new sale. By and large he 
deals with men whose incomes are above 
$3,000 because he believes that group in- 
cludes the class of customers who can 
best use his ability. 

Born in Kane, Pa., a little town about 
100 miles from Erie, “Bob” Jones spent 
his early years on a farm. Schooling 
was over when he finished the eighth 
grade. At 14 he became an office boy. 
The senior member in that office, an 
elderly Englishman and a chartered ac- 
countant, took an interest in the boy and 
directed him in the study of public ac- 
counting, a training which in later years 
led him to the position of auditor in the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., of which he 
was auditor for ten years. He resigned 
at the age of 33 to enter life insurance. 


Didn’t Sell a Policy for Three Months 


His interest in life insurance started 
when an Equitable agent sold him his 
first policy. For three weeks he took 
the field training course under Dr. 
George B. Van Arsdall, who retired from 
the Equitable about a year ago after 
seventeen years.as a field instructor in 
which period he conducted nearly 300 
field training schools. 

For the first three months he didn’t 
sell a policy, his thoughts during that 
time often going back to the $6,000 job 
he had had with the plate glass com- 
pany. Then he made a discovery. It 
was to concentrate in talk to men about 
their wives, children and their economic 
future. In the next nine months, run- 
ning out his first year, he paid for 
$300,000. 


Was Once Group Supervisor 
From that time on he became a large 


producer. After a few years with the 
Columbus agency he moved to the 
Equitable’s Cincinnati office, and in 


1931 came to New York with the A. V. 
Ott agency, then about a year old. 


Ten years ago for a period of four 
years he was Group supervisor for the 
Equitable in Ohio, qualifying several 
successive years as a Group millionaire. 
“My experience in Group has been in- 
valuable in understanding the employer 
and employe viewpoint today,” he said. 

During the years with the Equitable 
he has qualified twice for the Quarter 
Million Corps, once for the $350,000 
Corps, twice for the Half Million Corps, 
and three times for the Million Dollar 


Corps. His best year, 1930, saw him 
paying for $1,000,000 of Ordinary and 
becoming also a Group millionaire with 
an aggregate of $78,993 in first year 
premiums, 

In discussing selling he said: “Actual- 
ly, all the life insurance agent has to 
sell is an idea. He has no new car or 
refrigerator to offer; hence, he must be 
so enthusiastic about that idea that his 
enthusiasm communicates to the pros- 
pect. The publicity which the Govern- 
ment and the press have given to the 
Social Security Act has helped us with 
presentation of the idea of making the 
nation conscious of the need for eco- 
nomic security, creating the greatest 
market which the insurance man has 
ever had. It’s a tailor-made market, In- 
terest in retirement income is great. By 
keeping to the long term program on a 


sound financial basis, and by sticking 
to the facts of what the contract pro- 
vides, sales will be more numerous and 
larger. 

“Our biggest asset is the good-will we 
create in the field. I find that my clients 
provide me with all the prospects I can 
possibly see. One way not to create 
good-will is to have a verbal sparring 
match with the prospect over a differ- 
ence of opinion. I have no sparring 
matches.” 

More than six feet tall, good humored, 
extremely companionable, Mr. Jones is 
very much of a family man. With his 
wife and 15-year-old daughter he lives 
at Great Neck, Long Island. The three 
of them with their cocker spaniel fre- 
quently go on picnics. Occasionally he 
plays golf. 

His agency manager, A. V. Ott, said 
to The Gold Book, “The success of 
‘Bob’ Jones is due to the fact that he 
sets an objective, makes plans to reach 
it, works enthusiastically and concen- 
trates with persistence and determina- 
tion.” 


Says Equitable Society Leader 





ROBERT W. JONES 





A. L. Solomon 


(Continued from Page 12) 
than $200 a month for life at retirement.” 

Mr. R: “Retirement when?” 

Mr. S: “At 66° 

Mr. R: “How about 60?” 

Mr. S: “You can stop at 60, if you 
wish, and receive a somewhat smaller 
income—$156 a month to be exact—but 
under the plan, you simply tell them 
the maximum age to which the contract 
is to run, for you may be going strong 
at 60, and not ready to retire. Can you 
lay aside $100 a month for yourself?” 

Mr. R: “I guess I can.” 

Mr. S (taking out application): “I 
want to ask you a few questions.” 

Mr. R: “O.K., go ahead.” 

Mr. S: “Before asking you any ques- 
tions, I want to tell you something, in 
justice to you. A premium deposit of 
$100 a month—$1,200 a year, will pro- 
vide for you at age 63, an income of 
$200 a month for life. If you are will- 
ing to wait until age 65 to receive the 
$200 a month, then with the same pre- 
mium outlay of $100 a month, you may 
provide an additional insurance estate 
at once of $20,000, and even though you 
tell me that your insurance estate is 
complete, you may find something worth- 
while doing for your family with $20,- 
000 of additional funds.” 

Two Years Added in Looking Ahead 

Mr. R: “Do you mean to say that 
for the same $100 a month, I can have 
$200 a month income, with insurance 
thrown in, and the only penalty is that 
I will have to wait two years longer 
to get the income?” 

Mr. S: “That is correct. You must 
look ahead twenty-two years, instead of 
twenty years, both a fair length of 
time.” 

Mr. R: “Well, I better have the in- 
surance thrown in.” 

Mr. S (folding the annuity application, 
and filling out an application for an En- 
dowment Income Policy): “You had bet- 
ter get your other policies together, and 
let’s plan a new estate.” 

Mr. R: “I will have them here to- 
morrow; maybe miy estate isn’t as com- 
plete as it should be.” 

And when the needs were analyzed, 


D. K. Bair 


(Continued from Page 12) 
table with a young man. I had not been 
able to persuade him to buy life insur- 
ance. Although we had discussed the 
subject several times he was always 
discouraging, presenting various alibis. 
One day the Social Security came up 
for discussion. There was a group at the 
table. I had not introduced the subject, 
but didn’t miss a word, making mental 
notes of who was particularly interested. 

Jim Moore, 36 years old at the time, 
was first on my list. The next day I 
called on him unannounced and said: 
“Well, Jim, from our discussion on the 
Social Security Act yesterday I assume 
that you would be interested in hearing 
a few additional facts of this Act as they 
apply to you. It has been necessary for 
me to gather a working knowledge of 
this Act for it does indeed fit into my 
line of work. You know how much you 
pay in but you probably haven’t taken 
the time to investigate what you will get 
out of it. Isn’t that right?” 

Receiving an affirmative answer, I 
told him in some detail just what his 
benefits would be, and how they are fig- 
ured. It is easy to keep a prospect inter- 
ested if you are telling him something 
in which he is vitally concerned, but 
which would cause considerable trouble 
for him to figure out for himself. At the 
same time you sell yourself to him. 

Future Earnings 


We approximated his future earnings 
at $250 a month (the maximum income 
under the Act) to provide $67.50 pension 
after Age 65, provided he retired at that 
time. His death benefit we found to be 
from $105 the first year to a maximum 
of $3,045 at Age 65. Of this death benefit 
only $500 would be free of tax. Death at 
Age 50 would reduce his benefit to 
$1,470. Permanent disability or unem- 
ployment after Age 50 would reduce his 
pension at Age 65 to $47.50. As to unem- 
ployment benefits, according to Govern- 





there was still $10,000 needed to fulfill 
Mr, R’s desire, and he bought it, too— 
thanks to the Social Security Act as 
an interest getter, 


ment actuaries, an allowance of $10 per 
week for fifteen weeks would be avail- 
able for family maintenance. 

“With your benefits as I have outlined 
them,” I continued, “you will agree that 
you are creating a very nice position of 
financial independence for yourself at 
Age 65 by investing with the Govern- 
ment. However, you will agree that there 
are several vulnerable points left uncov- 
ered: namely, protection for your fam- 
ily in case of your death or disability 
through accident or sickness. Your pres- 
ent Ordinary Life contract of $2,500 
would be greatly reduced if not all spent 
for clean-up and readjustment. The re- 
turn under the Act ($105 to $3,045) would 
not be sufficient to maintain your fam- 
ily. (Protection Policy.) In case of early 
economic death through accident or 
sickness—what then? (Accident and 
Health policy.) What about an education 
for young Jimmy (Educator policy) ?” 


Additional Security All Around 


Having found Jim interested in plan- 
ning for his future, I suggested that I 
work out a program for him which would 
give additional security to him and his 
family by supplementing the Government 
plan, With $5,000 Family Income, an 
Educational Contract guaranteeing Jim- 
my’s future, and a contract to cover ac- 
cident and sickness, the whole family 
has now attained Social Security. 

My most satisfactory field of pros- 
pecting is among professional men who 
do not come under the Social Security 
Act. To this type of prospect it is neces- 
sary only to appeal to his pride; pointing 
out that he is competent to make his 
old age secure voluntarily instead of un- 
der compulsion. He should at least equal 
for himself the amount of benefit he 
would receive if eligible under the Act. 
Instead of life insurance acting in 4 
supplementary capacity, it has to do the 
whole job in his case. 

The Act is a real step forward toward 
economic security for the vast majority 
of our American public. However, e- 
cause the Government must deal with 
the masses, individual programs né 
special consideration. The Government 
cannot alone solve all problems but de- 
pends on private plans to supplement the 
general plan to meet specific needs, 
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Are Programs Becoming Too Complicated? 


(Continued from Page 43) 


vet unproductive fields. As a result, the 
agent’s field is continually closed in and 
made smaller, so that the first economic 
disturbance which strikes the nation’s 
business unfavorably, leaves that agent 
with no field in which to work. Cer- 
tainly, this opus was never designed to 
give the slightest impression of not be- 
jieving in quality business; but let us see 
that we do not become so specialized 
that the field becomes exclusive and 
as productive field of prospects, 
in the main, is composed of men in their 
thirties atid forties who are going places, 
for while they may be small policy buy- 
ers now, they are the potential big men. 
Further, these men are rising in their 
respective fields by being able to analyze 
opinions and make decisions quickly. 
Modern business demands it. They are 
accustomed to acting on briefly sum- 
marized facts. Witness the outstanding 
success of the Reader’s Digest. Does 
this not show the popular trend? Busi- 
ness in every form has taken up the 
idea. They want their information clear, 
concise, with only the essentials wrapped 
up neatly in a small package. Why not, 
then, follow through with a Digest of 
Insurance Estates, or a Digest of an In- 
surance Program? It seems apparent 
that the basic purpose of these programs 
can be accomplished better through the 
use of such a device. 

What do I mean by a “Digest?” <A 
single sheet summary showing the pre- 
miums to be paid and when, a brief re- 
sume of his policies to be used as a 
record for later reference, and a simple 
outline of the cash and income benefits 
to be received by the beneficiary shown 
in comparison with a brief of his ac- 
knowledged requirements. The above 
may be prepared neatly and concisely on 
an attractive form so that it requires a 
minimum of clerical work. 

Enlarging the Agent’s Field 

Such a program enlarges the agent’s 
field, for he can take in the large as 
well as the small buyer. He can make 
a digest of a prospect’s elaborate pro- 
gram for the large man and start one 
for the small. When you correlate his 
small policies and show him the maxi- 
mum benefit that can be provided, you 
have made him more than a friend. He 
is a booster that mere money and sur- 
face advertising can’t buy. You have 
helped his pride. He now has that in- 
surance estate, “that estate that we have 
always talked about,” and about which 
he has been pretty hazy. He now be- 
comes willing to listen with real atten- 
tion to your minimum income presenta- 
tion. Through the digest he has been 
presented a picture so clearly, quickly 
and simply that he doesn’t require out- 
side advice, weeks of cogitation and the 
okay of his lawyer, for it has been pre- 
sented to him in a manner which leaves 
him no choice, He must buy and buy 
now or go home and show his wife a 
picture so simple that even she can 
quickly see the inadequacy of his pres- 
ent estate and it is thus these digests 
lead to larger cases with you as agents 
on the inside track, and make imme- 
diate sales where no sale existed because 
the prospect didn’t realize that the solu- 
tion to his problem lay within reach. 

Program in Demand 

As to the extent it can be applied to 
small policies, the size of a man’s es- 
late is not the test. The deciding fac- 
tor is the prospect’s mental and finan- 
tial stature. The young man of 30 with 
ambition and the will, ability and chance 
{0 get ahead, owning a small unit of in- 
surance, should be immediately pro- 
grammed with recommendation for a five 
or ten year plan. The senior clerk with 
$15,000 or $20,000?. Not if he has reached 
his ceiling. The ruling factor, then, is 
the same as it has always been under 
the laws of good prospecting—look to 
the future. 

Whether the recent depression has 
‘ased more careful buying habits, or 


whether the insurance fraternity has 
educated the public to expect it, the 
average prospect demands some form 
of program. (In some cases it is per- 
haps due to a few misguided and over- 
zealous agents promiscuously offering 
impressive portfolios dressed in the stu- 
pendous Hollywood manner.) The wise 
underwriter capitalizes on this attitude. 
However, we should watch the pitfalls. 
No one sales method should be used 
to the exclusion of all others. Remem- 
ber the annuity band wagon and the 
single premium combination flurry— 
many an agent picked up a new idea 
and followed it to the exclusion of his 
bread and butter business only to find 
he sooner or later came a cropper. 


This business of ours is becoming com- 
plicated enough. Five years ago we could 
sell with a minimum of time. Today it 
is usual to spend eight hours of research 
to make a normal package sale. Exag- 
gerated, of course, but it does show a 
trend. Let us through study and appli- 
cation become specialists and the tops 


of our profession, but specialists in life 
insurance, not estate engineers, super- 
analysts or legal experts. The elaborate 
program is fine in its place; the simpli- 
fied digest solves the greater number of 


problems. But let’s not forget that the 
simple use of options and the package 
sale still accounts for our attendance 
at conventions, as well as for Junior’s 
Winter overcoat. 


Consider Client’s, Not Agent’s Interest 
By Thos. A. Gallagher, C. L. U. 


The Prudential, San Francisco 


Programming, as it is understood at 
the present time, should be very simple 
in the handling of most cases. If the pro- 
gram is simple, easily understood by the 
prospect, and what is more important fits 
the prospect’s needs, no competing agent 
can come in and upset the offering by 
any kind of a substitute regardless of 
whether the case in mind is large or 
small. The agent who is endeavoring to 
make the sale should have sufficient 
knowledge of, and training in his own 
business to be able to choose the type 
and amount of policy to fit the prospect’s 
need as well as his pocketbook. 


In my opinion altogether too many 
untrained and sometimes unethical agents 
are endeavoring to program and analyze 
situations with the very obvious objec- 
tive of making another sale. Too often 
they make recommendations that will be 
to their own financial benefit and not to 
the benefit of the prospect. It is my 
sincere belief that after careful analysis 
of the situation at hand, a written pro 
gram should be presented to the prospect 
over the agent’s signature regardless of 
whether the case is large or smal! 
However, in the small case the program 
should be extremely simple as the prob- 
lems are as a rule very simple. 
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EISENDRATH BUSINESS BUILDING BUREAU 


RESULTS 


Results depend on effort. It is gratifying then, 
that our efforts, during the fiscal year just ended, 
were crowned with substantially increased volume, 
created by increased business from old friends and 


a substantial volume of new business from 


new ones. 


Each year more men avail themselves of 
EISENDRATH SERVICE 


Our deep appreciation for their cooperation and 


loyalty. If you have not had a chance to try us, 


Ww 


let us show you what it can mean for you 


IN ADDED COMMISSIONS 
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GEORGE L. BOBBE 
Production Manager 
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AGENCY 


912-14 Empire State Bldg., New York City 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 





I. ADLER 
IVAN SPRING 
Brokerage Supervisors 
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— inca! — 


IS JUVENILE INSURANCE 
WORTH SELLING? 


— Here’s the Answer — 





A recent national poll revealed that 49%, of 
the children of those questioned are insured! 








A COMPLETE LINE OF JUVENILE POLICIES 


A.W. MARSHALL & CO. 


31 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. TELEPHONE MITCHELL 2-0963 
GENERAL AGENTS 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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—- FREID, General Agent | 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


(BOSTON) 


The quality of service rendered by this 
Agency is attested by a gain as of July 1 of 
36.75% over preceding year. 


LINCOLN BUILDING 
60 EAST 42nd STREET MURRAY HILL 2-4500 
NEW YORK CITY 























THE AUSTIN AGENCY 


“Etna Life Insurance Company 
Hartford 


Brooklyn and Long Island’s Live-Wire Agency 


Prompt, efficient and friendly co-operation with agents, 
brokers, and surplus writers now issuing both 
Participating and Non-Participating insurance. 


GILBERT V. AUSTIN 
General Agent 








R. C Buckley R. C. Lomer Cc. B. O'Connell W. C. Ackerson 
Agency Brokerage Nassau County Suffolk County 
Supervisor Supervisor District Agent District Agent 
16 Court Street Brooklyn TRiangle 5-7560 














Established 1902 


The Johnston & Collins Co. 


General Agents, Life Department 
The Travelers Insurance Company 


80 John Street, New York Tel. BEekman 3-8340 
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DOREMUS-HAVILAND AGENCY 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 


17th Floor 


WE HAVE EVERY FACILITY 
FOR CONDITIONING MEN 
TO EARN MONEY IN THE 
LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS. 





























IN NEW JERSEY 


An Agency which does the unusual to 
the profit of the underwriter and the 
satisfaction of the most discriminating and 
exacting client. 


i 


HOWARD C. LAWRENCE & CO. 


General Agents 
1180 Raymond Blvd. Newark, N. J. 


> 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


“Its name indicates its character” 
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Swing of Women’s Purchases of 


To sell a filing cabinet to the shopper 
who wandered into a store to buy an 
. 
"To persuade a stubborn X-Ray patient 

to swallow her bismuth ; 

To convince a factory foreman to ac- 
cept a brunette machine operator when 
he wanted a blond; and 

To wangle a $2,000 check for charity 
from a hard boiled business man. 

All this should have proved a fine 
training ground for an insurance agent. 


What Background Taught 


In the case of the writer this back- 
ground taught many a sales lesson and 
built up a prospect list of business men 
and women, professional men and women, 
factory foremen and managers, and phil- 
anthropists, all of which was put to 
good use. tr 

Twenty-one years of marketing life in- 
surance and annuities has demonstrated 
that there is a definite place for the 
woman underwriter with unlimited 
chance for individual development. The 
sky is the limit should she care to make 


it So. : 

Although many women sell chiefly men 
just as some men sell chiefly women, 
any underwriter who overlooks the wom- 
en buyers of insurance is missing a good 
bet. At the present time there is a 
definite trend upward in the proportion 
of outstanding business owned by women. 
Twenty-two per cent of all business in 
force today is owned by women and more 
are buying every year, and are buying 
at younger ages, and applying for larger 
policies. 

When one stops to realize that women 
own, receive and control a large amount 
of the national wealth of the nation; 
that more and more women are attain- 
ing financial independence and are in- 
terested in such a goal, that more than 
half of the beneficiaries of estates left 
by both men and women are women, 
and that they receive two-thirds of the 
value of all legacies, and that the recipi- 
ents of 80% of all the death claims of 


Old Age Benefits 


(Continued from Page 16) 

A. Your estate will receive a death 
benefit equal to 3%% of your total 
wages for services after December 31, 
1936, in an included employment. Here 
again, as in the case of monthly Federa: 
old-age retirement benefits and lump- 
sum payments, wages in excess of $3,000 
a year from any one employer are not 
counted in the computation of the 
amount of benefits. 

Q. If my wages are $1,000 a year from 
an included employment for 20 years, 
after December 31, 1936, and I die before 
reaching 65, what will my estate receive? 

A. You would have as a basis of bene- 
fits a total of $20,000 in wages before 
your death. Your estate would receive 
34% of that amount, which is $700. 
9. Would anything be left to my estate 
if 1 died after having received monthly 
Federal old-age retirement benefits for 
Siz months ? 

A. The act provides that, if you have 
hot received in monthly Federal old-age 
retirement benefits as much as 334% of 
your total wages, the diffierence will be 
paid to your estate. If your total wages 
are $20,000, you will receive $29.17 a 





month in benefits after 65, provided you 
° not engage in “regular employment.” 
1 six months you would receive $175.02. 
As 344% of your total wages is $700, 
your estate would 
$175.02, or $524.98. 


receive $700 less 








HELEN ROCKWELL 


insurance are women—well one just nat- 
urally begins to realize that these women 
can’t help but furnish more and more of 
the natural insurance prospects of the 
future, 

The writer just happens to prefer men 
for clients, but at the same time recog- 




































































Personal 
Cooperation 


AGENTS AND BROKERS 


MELVIN J. SACKERMAN 


General Agent 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 


16 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TRiangle 5 - 3835-6-7-8 
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By Helen Rockwell Insurance Upward 


National Life of Vermont, Cleveland, O. 


nizes the upward swing of women pur- 
chasers and just for discipline attempts 
to contact a fair proportion, watching 
especially for those recently widowed; 
those who own and operate substantial 
businesses of their own, and well-to-do 
women who may have tax problems. 
One interesting development is the 
marked increase in very young women 
and men who show a definite interest. 
This is no doubt due to the educational 
programs that have been carried on in 
the public school, especially through Life 
Insurance Week. By the time a student 
leaves high school today he knows far 
more about life insurance than the aver- 
age college graduate knew ten years ago. 
By the time he or she has the first job 
we have a potential prospect. 
Unquestionably life is constantly be- 
coming more and more interesting and 
complicated for any underwriter, and this 
particular one never has a dull moment. 





Asked for an estimate of Miss Rock- 
well, Charles E. Crane, director of pub- 
licity, National Life of Vermont, said to 
The Gold Book: 

“Her courageous philosophy is heart- 
ening to her fellow workers. She has 
built up her clientele not by insuring 
women particularly, but by insuring well- 
established business and _ professional 
men. The key to her success has been 
a matter of selection and service. The 
company was proud of her appointment 
as chairman of the women’s committee 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters’ convention at Denver.” 





















































Says A Big 
Life Producer:* 


“The L. D. Muller 
agency is one of 
the few places where 
the life underwriter 
who has to work fast 
and hasn't the time 
to delve into a 
detailed comparative 
study of the various 
contracts available, 


can go for guidance.” 


*Name furnished upon request 


The 
L. D. Muller Agency 


Accident & Health Specialists 
90 John St. New York 
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A Private Pension Irust 


By Fred P. McKenzie 


Assistant Secretary, Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., 


During the past few years interest in 
pensions has steadily increased. The 
reasons for this seem to be as follows: 
First, the period of depression since 1929 
has made all people security-conscious ; 
second, the enactment of the Social Se- 
curity Act has emphasized more sharply 
the need of adequate old age retirement 
income; and, third, the tremendous in- 
crease in corporation taxes has made it 
more attractive and economical than ever 
before for companies to set up some 
form of pensions for employes. 

At the outset of this article, permit 
me to say that I am going to outline one 
form of pension which is being recom- 
mended by many of our life underwrit- 
ers but which by no means should be 
construed as the ideal plan for all types 
of corporations. The pension trust un- 
der discussion is primarily useful as a 
supplement to the Social Security Act 
and is designed to provide more ade- 
quate pensions for those individuals in 
the higher salary brackets who have 
contributed so much to the successful 
building of their companies. 

The General Plan 

Let us say that Company A, on whom 
we call, is pension-minded and recog- 
nizes a certain social obligation to its 
officers and employes. The corporation 
feels that the employes earning up to 
$2,000 per year are more or less ade- 
quately provided for under the Social 
Security Act, whereas the employes in 
the higher brackets would find it most 
difficult to lower their standard of living 
to the income provided by the Act. This 
corporation also recognizes and appreci- 
ates the economic benefits of pensions to 
itself, such as greater loyalty among the 
employes, contentment in their work and 
the advantages of retiring employes who 
have passed their useful period. There- 
fore this corporation desires to create 
a pension trust for every employe, male 
or female, who receives a salary of 
$2,000 or more per year and has not 
as yet attained the age of 60. 

The purpose of this trust, among other 
things, is to provide an assured income 
for each employe upon reaching the age 
of 65 and to protect his family in the 
event of his premature death. In order 
to guarantee such retirement income and 
death benefits, this company takes out a 
form of life insurance or annuity con- 
tract on each employe eligible to the 
plan. This particular company decides 
that it would like to provide each indi- 
vidual making $2,000 or more a year 
with a pension income at 65 equal to 
30% of his annual salary and a benefit 
for his family in the event of premature 
death of $1,000 for each $10 of monthly 
pension income. For example, if an em- 
ploye’s salary is $6,000 per year, upon 
reaching age 65 he would receive for ten 
vears certain and for life an income of 
$150 per month. In the event of his 
death before reaching retirement age 
his family would receive $15,000 death 
benefit. 

The Retirement Income Contract 

In this case the type of contract used 
is the Retirement Income policy at age 
65 with life insurance. I find that some 
companies have their own _ individual 
name for this form of contract. Nat- 
urally, this contract requires a physical 
examination, and if an individual cannot 
pass or does not wish to have the life 
insurance protection, an annual premium 
deferred annuity is purchased which 
provides 30% of his annual salary upon 
reaching age 65. If the employe dies 


before reaching retirement age, his fam- 
ily receives the premiums paid in or the 
cash value, whichever is greater. 

The method of premium payment for 
this pension plan varies in different com- 


New York 


FRED P. McKENZIE 


panies. In most instances and in the 
one we are discussing a mutual contrib- 
utory plan is adopted in which the em- 
ploye contributes one-half the annual 
gross premium and the corporation the 
other half. I have seen some cases in 
which the corporation has paid the en- 
tire premium, using the plan as a means 
of creating loyalty among its employes. 


The Pension Committee 


The board of directors appoints a pen- 
sion committee consisting of not less 
than three and not more than five mem- 
bers. In the case of Company A five 
were appointed, two of whom were offi- 
cers and three employes without official 
position. This corporation believed that 
the discretionary powers of the pension 
trust should rest in the hands of the 
actual employes. 

The pension committee acts as a sort 
of referee to make certain that the 
terms of the agreement are carried out 





Social Security Exemptions 


and to exercise any of its discretionary 
provisions. In this case the pension 
committee applied for the life insurance 
and/or annuity contracts and assigned 
the policies absolutely to the trustee. | 
have seen a recent case in which the 
trustee applied for the insurance, and in 
another instance the individual applied 
and then assigned his policy to the 
trustee. 
The Trustee 


In reality the trustee acts only as es- 
crow agent. Usually a corporate trustee 
is appointed, although this is not neces- 
sary. The manager of the pension com- 
mittee might act, or an official of the 
company such as the treasurer could be 
appointed trustee. Most companies be- 
lieve that their employes would be bet- 
ter satisfied if the trustee were outside 
and in no way connected directly or in- 
directly with the company. 

The trustee holds the policies in safe- 
keeping, holding the ownership title to 
the various policies and proceeds thereof 
in accordance with the terms of the 
trust agreement. 

The trustee maintains a set of books in 
which is listed the names of each em- 
ploye, the amount of annual premiums 
and the due dates. 

The corporation remits the amount of 
the annual premium to the trustee so 
that funds may be available as the pre- 
miums become due. This payment may 
be made monthly or in one lump sum in 
advance, the method of payment being 
set forth in the trust agreement. 

In the event the employe retires, the 
policy is returned to the pension com- 
mittee for delivery to the life insurance 
company which pays the annuitant the 
income to which he is entitled. In the 
event of premature death, the policy is 
also returned to the pension committee 
which delivers the policy to the insurance 
company and assists in the collection of 
the claim. 

Tax Status 


There are only two sections of the 
law with which we are concerned, al- 


though there are many cases which have 


a bearing on this subject. 
Section 23 (p) of the Revenue Act 








(Continued from Page 14) 


private secretary, even though performed 
in the employer’s home, are not within 
the exception. 

Not Easy to Define “Casual” Labor 


One of the types of employment which 
is already presenting many cases to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue for rulings 
is “casual labor not in the course of the 
employer’s trade or business.” The term 
“casual labor” includes labor which is 
occasional, incidental or irregular. The 
expression “not in the course of the 
employer’s trade or business” includes 
labor that does not promote or advance 
the trade or business of the employer. 
Thus, labor which is occasional, incidental 
or irregular and does not promote or ad- 
vance the employer’s trade or business 
is excepted. 

Some Examples 


Here are three examples: 

Example 1—A’s business is that of 
operating a sawmill. He employs B, a 
painter, at a daily wage to paint his 
home. B’s labor is casual and is not in 
the course of A’s trade or business— 
that of operating a sawmill. B’s services 
to A are therefore excepted. 

Casual labor, that is, labor which is 
occasional, incidental or irregular, but 
which is in the course of the employer’s 


trade or business does not come within 
the above exception. 

Example 2.—A’s business is that of op- 
erating a sawmill. He employs B for 
two hours, at an hourly wage, to re- 
move sawdust from his mill. B’s labor 
is casual since it is occasional, inciden- 
tal, or irregular, but it is in the course 
of A’s trade or business—that of operat- 
ing a sawmill—and is not excepted. 

Example 3.—A is engaged in the busi- 
ness of operating a department store. 
He employs additional clerks for short 
periods. While the services of the clerks 
are casual, they are in the course of 
the employer’s trade or business and, 
therefore, not excepted. 

Casual labor performed for a corpora- 
tion does not come within this exception. 


Future Will Clarify Definitions 


It will be seen from this article that 
it is much too early for the public to 
become acquainted with all the excep- 
tions under the act. As time goes on 
and rulings continue to be made there 
will be more general understanding of 
the exceptions. The social security tax 
unit is working very conscientiously and 
has a great deal of background which is 
being used in reviewing circumstances in 
each case. 


of 1936 recites in part that a COrporation 
may deduct each year, as an ordinary anq 
necessary business expense, funds which 
it contributes to a pension trust to Provide 
for the payment of reasonable pensions 
to its employes. The term “reasonabje” 
is not defined. It is probably safe t, 
say that any corporation which conscien. 
tiously sets up a pension for the benefit 
of its employes and not with the idea 
of saving taxes should find itself within 
the meaning of the act. 

Section 165 of the Revenue Act of 
1936 says in part that the benefits re. 
ceived by an employe from such a pen- 
sion trust, to which he may have cop. 
tributed, shall not be taxable to him ex. 
cept in the year in which he receives it 
and then only if the benefits received 
exceed the total amount paid in by him 


Deductible as an Expense 


From the above two sections it seems 
clear that the funds so contributed by 
the corporation are deductible each year 
as an expense, and that this contribution 
does not have to be reported as income 
by the employe in that year. However 
the employe cannot deduct his own con. 
tribution each year but must include jt 
in his net taxable income. 

It is impossible to discuss fully the 
subject of pension trusts in such a short 
article, so I will conclude by answering 
a few of the more interesting questions 
which may arise. Permit me to state 
further that the above is only one typical 
plan and many variations are possible. 
I cannot too strongly emphasize the fact 
that the subject of pensions is a com- 
plicated one and should not be presented 
without the most expert advice possible. 


Answers to Some Questions 


Question: Is the plan voluntary on 
the part of the employe? 

Answer: Yes. The corporation gen- 
erally leaves it entirely up to the em- 
ploye as to whether or not he wishes to 
participate, providing of course such em. 
ploye satisfies the conditions of the 
agreement. 

Question: Are the life insurance pro- 
ceeds subject to estate and/or inheri- 
tance taxes? 

Answer: This is a moot question. Some 
attorneys feel that inasmuch as the em- 
ploye has relinquished all of the inci- 
dents of ownership and has no control 
over his policy, such proceeds will not 
be part of his taxable estate. Other at- 
torneys believe that inasmuch as he has 
a certain benefit if he leaves the employ 
of the company, such benefit will make 
the proceeds part of his taxable estate. 


If Employe Leaves Before Retirement 


Question: What happens if an employe 
leaves before retirement ? 

Answer: The policy is returned to the 
pension committee, and it returns to the 
employe the funds contributed by him 
and as much more of the cash value as 
the committee feels he is entitled to. If 
he is a valued employe and leaves be- 
cause of sickness or similar reason, the 
committee might give him his policy. 
If he leaves because of some misdemean- 
or, the committee would certainly return 
only his own contributions. 

Question: What happens if an em- 
ploye’s salary is increased? ; 

Answer: The pension committee in its 
sole discretion may permit the employe 
to take out a new policy which will pro- 
vide a corresponding increase in pension. 

Question: Who contributes the funds 
for annual premiums ? 

Answer: The corporation generally 
contributes the entire premium and de- 
ducts the employe’s share from his pay 
check. 

Question: In the new Revenue Act of 
1937, which was enacted for the purpose 
of eliminating a number of avenues 0 
tax avoidance, is the subject of pensions 
included ? 

Answer: No reference is made to this 
subject in the new act. 

Question: What happens in the case 
of dissolution, bankruptcy or merger of 
the corporation ? 

Answer: The employe shall automat: 
ically be vested with all rights, title an 
interest in any contract issued on his life. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 











AN APPRECIATION to the National Association of Life Underwriters for the 
part it has played and is still playing toward the end that it has helped to raise 
sights in the Life Insurance business — for we can honestly say it has played an 
important part in the growth and development of our Agency. 
HOLGAR J. JOHNSON AGENCY 


“THE PENN MUTUAL in PITTSBURGH" 
September, 1937 


























DOUBLE DUTY 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL Retirement Income Insurance does double duty in 
protecting the insured if he lives, and his family or dependents if he doesn't. 


It meets requirements for planned economic security. In fact, present New 
England rates for retirement income with protection give only fractionally 
less income than an annuity contract for the same premium, minus insur- 
ance coverage. 


An increase of sales of this plan of over 100% in the last two years proves 
its popularity. Outstanding policy contracts, plus a reputation of 102 years of 
top performance, plus an alert and friendly agency service will help you close 
business. 
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LARGEST INSURANCE PER CAPITA 
IN HISTORIC NORTHERN VIRGINIA 


By 





The Northern Neck section of Virginia, 
which has given this country three presi- 
dents in addition to many other eminent 
men, including Robert E. Lee, the Con- 
federate chieftain, claims the distinction 
of having the largest amount of life in- 
surance per capita in the country. in- 
cluded in the area are counties of Nor- 
thumberland, Lancaster, Westmoreland, 
Richmond and King George. The Mutual 
Life of New York, which writes a large 
volume of insurance in this territory, 
sets a fair share of business to be ob- 
tained from these counties each year. In 
the last fifteen years the paid for busi- 
ness has been approximately 800%, con- 
siderably in excess of the quota fixed by 
the company, according to J. R. C. Ste- 
phens, district manager at Wicomico 
Church, who has consistently qualified 
for the company’s Quarter-Million Club 
and has insured an average of 100 new 
policyholders each year since he joined 
the production forces of the company. 
The unusually large amount of insurance 
written in the territory is based on sev- 
eral factors. Most of the families own 
their homes, and as the soil is very good, 
produce almost all that is necessary for 
family needs 

Get Living From Soil 

Nearly every family has a cash income 
either from production of the soil or 
from the fishing industries which dot 
every harbor and inlet. As a result they 
are free from care and worry. Of good 
old English stock, they are sprung large- 
ly from the Cavaliers who came to this 
country following the downfall of 
Charles I. There has been less migration 
of native sons from this territory than 
from other parts of Virginia, and the 
families have been maintained more or 
less intact. The pcople are of a deeply 
religious nature and practically the en- 
tire population is churchgoing. 

Until recent years all transportation 
was by boat and the trade largely with 
Baltimore. There has never been a foot 
of railroad track in the area. The story 
is told that a promoter who once tried 
to interest the people of King George 
County in the building of a railroad 
landed in jail for his trouble. The trade 
of the area is now nearly altogether with 
Richmond as a result of a bridge having 
been built across the Rappahannock 
river enabling products of the Northern 
Neck to be brought to that city by truck 


Large Stephens Family 


The family of Mr. Stephens is typical 
of the families of that section. His 
father, J. W. G. Stephens, has been a 
merchant at Wicomico Church for sixty 
years. In addition to Mr. Stephens, 
there are four other sons, Major J. W. G. 
Stephens, United States Army; State 
Senator A. E. S. Stephens, E. E. A. 
Stephens, an executive of General Motors 


J. P. Madison 


Richmond 


J. R. C. Stephens 


° 
Corp.; J. W. B. Stephens, district man- 
ager at Wicomico Church for the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life. Major Stephens 
and E. E. A. Stephens, who are forced 
by the nature of their business to reside 
elsewhere, both maintain homes in the 
Northern Neck and spend part of each 
year on their native heath. The father is 
said to have given each of the sons 
names with three initials so that they 
could keep him company. The middle 
initial of J. R. C. Stephens stands for 
Robert and he is known as Bob Stephens. 


Policyholders Loyal 


Personally, he is a strong believer in 
“talking shop” with his policyholders. He 
likes to see them and he hopes that they 
like to see him. He finds that they like 
to hear any news about their company. 
If the company has paid some good 
claims he tells them about it. If business 
has increased during the year he also 
lets them know about it. Bit by bit they 
come to think about it as their company. 
He would like to see the agent who could 
twist a policy of theirs after they get into 
that frame of mind. “Somehow,” he says, 
“a good life insurance man always re- 
minds me of the old-fashioned country 
doctor. What a man he was! Over- 
worked, underpaid, imposed upon, but 
how much good he accomplished. He had 
the confidence, the respect, the good-will 
of all mankind. Why? Because he gave 
service. Did you ever notice how he 
would inquire about the health of some 
member of your family he had treated 
months and months ago? A good sales- 
man but he didn’t realize it. He lived and 
talked his profession unselfishly and with 
no thought of profit. Always on the go, 
with contacts all over the countryside, 
he was never too busy to pause for a 
friendly word or two. There is a saying 
that the old country doctor never lost a 
patient until he died. Better backed than 
the doctor, let us try his tactics in our 
conservation work, and we shall be grati- 
fied at the amount of new business we 
shall find.” 


John S. Efford’s Work 


The foundation for much of the best 
business written in the Northern Neck 
by the Mutual Life can be credited to 
John S. Efford of Farnham, who was 
appointed district manager for that ter- 
ritory in 1909. Mr. Efford had the confi- 
dence of every citizen of the territory in 
which he operated and his business grew 
from year to year until his death in 1929. 
Throughout most of his insurance career 
he worked under the supervision of 
Samuel B. 


Love, Virginia manager at 








Stratford, birthplace of Robert E. Lee 


Richmond, who retired January 1, 1936, 
and was succeeded by Eldon D. Wilson, 
the present manager. Mr. Wilson, who 
served as agency organizer for eight 
years before becoming manager, is now 
directing the work of the agency forces 
in the Northern Neck. A short time be- 
fore his death Mr. Efford appointed 
J. R. C. Stephens an agent at Wicomico 
Church. Mr. Stephens’ ability quickly 
won him recognition and he was appoint- 
ed district manager following Mr. Ef- 
ford’s death. 


Reamy Writes Many Policies 


R. N. Reamy, another representative 
of the Mutual Life in Northern Neck, 
works as an agent in the territory 
around Edwardsville, his home town. He 
says that everybody in the section lives 
on an even keel. This means that every- 
body is a prospect for insurance. There 
are no very rich people and no very 
poor people. Rarely is a large policy 
written among them, but the agent can 
count on a number of small policies to 
build up volume. Mr. Reamy says that 
his company is fortunate in having had 
Mr. Efford to lay the foundation for 
business in the Northern Neck. The 
policies he sold are now maturing as 
death claims and matured endowments. 
When a man’s family is given a check, 
it is not difficult to convince them that 
if the company was good enough for 
“dad” it is good enough for them. Mr. 
Reamy has frequently been on the com- 
pany’s Leaders List for number of lives 
insured, and was a guest of the com- 
pany’s $250,000 Field Club this year at 
Chicago. Both he and Mr. Stephens are 
having their largest production this year. 

Other agents giving a good account of 
themselves in the territory are Harold 
Haynie, representative of the Prudential 
at Reedville, and Robert Dew, agent for 
the New York Life at Kilmarnock. Mr. 
Haynie paid for more than $100,000 last 
year, winning the privilege of attending 
his company’s regional conference at At- 
lanta. 

The fact that the people of the North- 
ern Neck produce most of the neces- 
saries of life made it possible for them 
to go through the depression practically 
without feeling it, and the insurance 
agents worked among them in that 


period with as much success as they 
do today. 
Northern Neck’s History 

There are two historic places in the 
Northern Neck which are the mecca 
of thousands of tourists annually. These 
are Wakefield, the birthplace of George 
Washington, and Stratford, the birth- 
place of Robert E. Lee, both in West- 
moreland County. In the same county 
also was born James Monroe, fifth presi- 
dent of the United States and father of 
America’s foreign policy. At Port Con- 
way, in King George County, which was 
carved out of Richmond County in 1721 
and named for George I., the British 
king, was born James Madison, fourth 
president of the United States and 
known as the Father of the Constitu- 
tion. It was at Ferry Farm, formerly 
in King George, now in Stafford County, 
that George Washington spent his boy- 
hood, and it was near this place that 
he was credited with having thrown a 
silver dollar across the Rappahannock 
River. 

In addition to being famed as the 
birthplace of Robert E. Lee, Stratford 
has the distinction of having the only 
house in America in which were born 
two signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Richard Henry Lee and 
Francis Lightfoot Lee. It was also the 
birthplace of “Lightfoot Harry” Lee, 
foremost cavalry officer of the Revolu- 
tion and father of Robert E. Lee. Two 
of the most important settlers in Lan- 
caster County, which was formed in 
1652 and is one of twelve counties i 
Virginia named after English sires, 
were John Carter and William Ball 
Near the town of Irvington is an ol 
mansion, Epping Forest, in which was 
born Mary Ball, granddaughter of Wil- 
liam Ball, and mother of George Wash- 
ington. John Carter was the father 0 
Robert (King) Carter. It is related of 
this imperious old aristocrat, that he 
required the congregation at Christ 
Church, where he worshipped, to remain 
at the church door and to come in only 
after his family had entered. His home 
was at Corotoman nearby. He is cred- 
ited with having amassed the largest 
fortune of Colonial days, dying possessed 
of 300,000 acres of land, 1,200 slaves, 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL’S 
LIBERAL POLICIES: 


Term, Renewable and Convertible to ages 60 or 65. 

Life with Term automatically converting after 1, 2, or 3 years. 

Multiple Income—$100 a month for Family; a $100 Month for Retirement. 
Retirement Income at ages 55, 60, or 65. Options at Maturity. 


Retirement Annuity—Annual Premium—convertible to life insurance. 


And, of course, the old stand-bys. 
Our Personalized Illustrations help you get the order. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS AGENCY 


1230 Empire State Building - - New York City 
Chickering 4-2180 
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Difficulties of Liquidation 


By Roy V. Kenyon 


- ~ 


Grand Rapids, Mich., General Agent Home Life 


While my headquarters are in Grand 
Rapids which is not a small city; yet, 
there are some small communities around 
here where I have written considerable 
business insurance, during the past seven 
years. In towns of from 500 to 4,000 
population there are from two to fifteen 
business institutions which dominate the 
retail trade and industrial manufacturing 
of the community. Most of those con- 
cerns are old, well-established, and while 
good-will does not appear as an actual 
ledger asset it is an important factor 
in the annual profits of the business. I 
find the field form business insurance 1s 
unlimited. 

Prudent management and ability to 
conserve earnings of the business in 
order to enlarge it from year to year 
have made these concerns outstanding in 
their community. Each cammunity has 
a few concerns of this type, usually 
varying as to the size of the town. 
Many of these individual owners, co- 
partners and stockholders in these vari- 
ous enterprises have definite problems 
to solve. Some have no sons growing 
up to follow in their footsteps—others 
have sons who have deserted the small 
town for the bright lights of the larger 
cities where they now hold fine posi- 
tions with excellent prospects for ad- 
vancement—others have sons who are 
not mature enough and lack the business 
experience to carry the financial load of 
a large business during adverse condi- 
tions. 

A large business in a small community 
has another important problem. The 
market for such a business or an interest 
in it is very limited. Most business 
men wil! readily agree to this. Few 
people have the capital and incentive 
in these times to commit themselves 
and if, through death, these interests 
are put on the market, it is usually the 
buyer who sets the price and terms. This 
is a difficult obstacle in liquidating a 
business man’s estate and cannot be 
overlooked. Last, but not least im- 
portant is the fact that many of the 
owners of businesses in small communi- 
ties are confronted with the fact that 
all they possess is tied up in the pro- 
prietorship, co-partnership or corporation 
which they are interested in. Because 
of its poor liquidity in a forced sale by 
the estate which is sometimes necessary 
in order to obtain cash, it is of utmost 
importance that the owners have a plan 
which will conserve the value of their 
interests to the greatest extent possible. 

Twenty Cases Analyzed 

From my files, [ have selected twenty 
actual cases of proprietorships, co-part- 
nerships, and corporations which are lo- 
cated in towns of less than 5,000 popu- 
lation so that we may first see what op- 
portunities the small towns offer in a 
business insurance field. It is true, how- 
ever, that these cases constitute the bet- 
ter class of firms and are not average 
businesses as I have preferred to work, 
solely among the better class of firms 
in each community. The average assets 
of these firms are $64,843, of which $27,- 
977 are in fixed assets such as equip- 
ment, machinery, real estate and build- 
ings. In other words, 45% of the busi- 
ness assets are invested in something 
which is necessary to maintain the busi- 
ness but would, very likely, show a poor 
ratio of liquidity in a forced sale. The 
average current liabilities amount to 
$8,727 and the average cash balances 
amount to only $5,023—not enough to 
liquidate the current liabilities. 

Almost every business man carries fire, 


ROY V. KENYON 


windstorm and other various forms of 
insurance protection to protect his busi- 
ness holdings and equities. The pre- 
miums on these various types of con- 
tracts are an annual charge as a neces- 
sary expense in his business but it is 
also true that in the event that he suf- 
fers loss and carrics no insurance, he 
probably could, through his ability, re- 
build his property and carry on as usual. 
Yet, only a few of these same men carry 
protection for the benefit of their busi- 
ness in the event of their death, and 
loss of their business ability might mean 
the destruction eventually of their busi- 
ness. While many business men realize 
a definite need for a satisfactory ar- 
rangement which will solve these prob- 
lems, they never have had the privilege 
of listening to a well thought out busi- 
ness-like proposal for the liquidation of 
their interests and protection against 
the loss which will occur in the event 
of the death of the key man. It is 
vitally important in order to assure the 
proper presentation of a proposal that 
the underwriter has sufficient informa- 
tion as to the final set-up of the client’s 
business. Many times this can be ob- 
tained from reliable sources in the com- 
munity and can also be obtained by vari- 
ous interviews with the owners but if 
you wish to get down to the concrete 
facts in a short time, there is nothing 
that will equal a commercial report on 
the firm that you are soliciting. This 
gives immediate results with the least 
amount of effort and the most eco- 
nomical method of the underwriter who 
is doing considerable business insurance 
work. 

Many of these businesses also have 
need of insurance for specific credit pur- 
poses, especially the younger concerns 
who are borrowing heavily to enlarge 
their businesses. The local banker wil! 
usually cooperate and be a valuable aid 
in these cases. Others have a distinct 
need for insurance on their key man in 
the organization. Any such businesses 
which are paying dividends to its owners 
are dependent on those who earn the 
money as capital is not worth more than 
6%—brains and business ability repre- 
sent the difference. 

The field for business insurancé today 
is unlimited. Any underwriter of aver- 
age intelligence can, through the co- 





operation of other members in_ his 
agency who are more advanced in the 
field, become proficient in this line and 
create for himself a vast reservoir of 
clients. Invariably they become boost- 
ers for you and gladly refer you to their 
friends in business. : 

The greatest obstacle to Overcome in 
this field is the individual who says, 
“We have gone over this plan before 
and are not interested.” Usually some 
agent has casually gone over this with 
the individual and failed because, first of 
all, he did not have the necessary in- 
formation as to the business set-up. Sec- 
ondly, he did not secure the confidence 
of the individual and last, but not least, 
he did not spend enough time in ar- 
ranging his plan so as to meet any ob- 
jections that might arise. One cannot 
spend. too much time on a proposal for 
business insurance as it requires hours 
of study and painstaking effort to make 


up a proposal—yet it must be simple, 

It is a good plan to secure an analyti. 
cal report on various types of businesses 
before soliciting an individual. Spend , 
few hours reading over the report tha 
pertains to his particular line of bygj. 
ness so that you are familiar with jt 
and then let the individual tell you of 
his experience during his business career. 
He will probably tell you of the many 
times he did not know how he was go. 
ing to meet his payroll, how he could 
not get credit from the bank, how ad. 
verse business conditions have affected 
him in the past and finally, how he over. 
came adverse factors and has today a 
successful concern. If you have a fair 
knowledge of his line of business and 
show that you are interested in it and 
his problems, it is the beginning of fy. 
ture business for you as there is noth- 
ing that a man likes to talk about more 
than his own business. 


Small Close Corporations 


By A. F. Haas 


- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Mutual Life 


The Gold Book has asked me reasons 
for the sale of business insurance to 
small close corporations. Of course, 
there are just as many reasons why sole 
proprietorship and partnership need pro- 
tection. But to discuss the average small 
close corporation as suggested let’s look 
at the situation. 

The stock of the small close corpora- 
tion is not listed. It is held closely. Its 
profits are shared between a small group 
which has faithfully contributed to its 
growth. It is a_ profitable business. 
When a stockholder dies the inner circle 
is broken. The closed unit is torn asun- 
der. Death brings with it some unde- 
sired and uninvited guests. Some diffi- 
culties arise: 

1. A proxy is created by law, giving 
the administrator or executor voting 
rights in the business. 

2. The primary concern of the pro- 
bate court is to conserve the assets of 
the estate, and to protect the interests 
of the heirs. They are almost prohibited 
from assuming a position of long range 
view towards the ultimate security of the 
business. The viewpoint of the heirs, 
the surviving members of the corpora- 
tion and the executor or administrator 
of the estate are sometimes contrary to 
one another; frequently antagonistic. 

Questions to Ask Heirs 

The heirs are, of course, free to do 
several things: 

First: They may assume control of 
the business, or even if their interest is 
only a minority one, they may seriously 
hinder the progress of the business even 
though they obviously would not in- 
tend to. 

The question we must ask our friend 
in the close corporation is this: 

“Would it be pleasing to you to have 
another man’s heirs tell you how to run 
your business ?” 

Secondly: The heirs might not mean 
to be malicious but they may attempt to 
accomplish what they think is best. How- 
ever, they being somewhat uninformed 
on practical business problems, their 
procedures might lead to costly blunders 
It must be borne in mind that these 
heirs, in inheriting an interest in the 
corporation, also inherit voting rights in 
the selection of officers. If they care 
to they can force the declaration of divi- 
dends and they are many times greatly 
interested in dividends. Another ques- 
tion: 

“It is possible, Mr. Stockholder and 
business executive that, the heirs of a 
deceased member of your corporation 
might run your business. It is also pos- 
sible that you might be forced to sub- 
mit to their desires, As a director of 





Trinity Court Studio 
A. F. HAAS 
this firm you manage the business as a 
trustee for the stockholders. As an off- 
cer you are personally liable for mis- 
management and neglect.” 

It is our business as insurance men to 
shock some of our business insurance 
prospects out of their normal com- 
placency, and in a discreet manner make 
them visualize some of their practical 
problems. 


Harry B. Lau 
(Continued from Page 28) 
young men were not of the executive 
type when needed, the company would 
be in such a financial position to attract 

“top” men of a similar business. 

This idea alone, enlarged upon at 
length, was responsible for placing 4 
total of $200,000 of business insurance, 
$100,000 in our company and $100,000 1 
another company whose representative 
was a brother of the president. p 

Partnerships must be like “Topsy — 
they just grow up. It seems strange that 
men will associate as co-partners, invest 
their funds and give the best years 0 
their lives to the business and not even 
have a life partnership agreement, much 
less an agreement of dissolution in the 
event of the death of a partner, when 
the laws of this state—Pennsylvania— 

(Continued on Page 8&8) 
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Harry B. Lau 


(Continued from Page 8) 
are so definite in the matter of dissolu- 


tion. 

The death of a partner not only places 
in great jeopardy the deceased partner's 
family’s holdings, but, also seriously af- 
fects the surviving partner’s future 
chances for success. 

Without a partnership buy-and-sell 
agreement and without life insurance to 
supply the cash, the deceased partner’s 
family has only one of several options 
First, accept the surviving partner’s of- 
fer and terms if he is able to complete 
the transaction; find a buyer, 
third, after liquidation, remain a partner. 

Without a partnership buy-and-sell 
agreement and without life insurance to 
supply the cash, the partner 
has only one of several options. First 
buy deceased partner’s interest, if pos- 
sible to make a satisfactory transaction 
with the administrator and if cash is 
available or can be borrowed; 
accept as partners such persons, whether 
friendly or not, who could overbid for 
the deceased partner’s share and who 
might be a competitor; third, accept 
members of deceased partner’s family as 
partners, regardless of their business ex- 
perience or knowledge of the particular 
business; fourth, liquidate the business 

Partnership life insurance, together 
with a buy-and-sell agreement, obligates 
the deceased partner’s family to sell and 
requires the surviving partner to buy, 
but most important, provides the cash 
to complete the transaction. 

The agreement determines the price 
or fixes a method of determining the 
price fair to both seller and purchaser ; 
it retires the deceased partner’s family 
from the business by the instrument of 
cash, which may be arranged on an op- 
tion of life income for the widow under 
any of the various methods of distribu- 
tion of proceeds; the surviving partner 
owns the business in his own right ; and 
the business suffers no interruption ex- 
cept out of respect to attend his de- 
ceased partner’s funeral. 


Death of a Brother 


Several years ago a sale of co-part- 
nership insurance was made and _ the 
articles of agreement to buy or sell in 
the event of the death of either partner 
was entered into by two brothers. In 
February of 1937 one brother died. Be- 
tween the date of the agreement and the 
date of his death, he was estranged from 
his wife. The day after the funeral— 
which she did not attend—his wife de- 
posited herself in her late husband’s 
office chair. When questioned by the 
surviving brother as to her presence 
there, she informed him she was there 
to look after her late husband’s interests, 
and inasmuch as she had been warned 
by “friends” to “watch this fellow,” she 
personally would see that she got what 
was coming to her. She was asked to 
vacate the office and call on the attor- 
ney of her husband’s estate, where she 
found an agreement of sale of the busi- 
ness entered into previously and was 
paid in cash by means of a life insur- 
ance company check to her order. The 
surviving partner owns the _ business, 
which is proceeding without interruption. 

An interesting sidelight on this case 
is that the agreement contained a clause 
specifying that if the proceeds of the 
policy insuring the life of the deceased 
partner were in excess of the fixed price 
or the price determined by specified ar- 
rangement, the full proceeds of the 
policy should nevertheless be paid. This 
business was one whose recovery nat- 
urally would be late following a de- 
pression and, as a result, the widow re- 
ceived a very much larger settlement 
for her husband’s share than if she had 
been paid on an actual inventory basis 


second, 


surviving 


second, 


A Small Town Problem: Refinancing 


By Norman H. Beaty 
Glens Falls, N. Y., Berkshire Life 


for business insurance pro- 
fundamentally the same 
whether in large or small centers of 
population. Perhaps it is even more nec- 
essary in the small town because of the 
fact that everyone, more or less is ac- 
quainted with his neighbor’s business and 
it is more difficult to refinance a busi- 
ness. 

We are of course acquainted with the 
reasons for this coverage. It is advocated 
and highly recommended by banks and 
business executives for the following 
reasons: 

(1) It provides a sum of money to 
hire a man to replace any mem- 
ber of the firm who should die. 

(2) It enables the firm to have a fund 
ready to buy out the interest of 
any deceased member of a firm. 

(3) It provides money to pay outstand- 
ing debts. 

(4) It strengthens the credit of the 
firm. 

(5) It provides a sinking fund and 
really amounts to a year to year 
bank account which can be bor- 
rowed on or cashed after two years 
in cases of emergency. 

Problems After Death 
selling any other form of in- 
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Size of Town Doesn’t Limit Hazard 
By D. H. McGee 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 
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My work was concentrated in and 
around Uniontown, Pa. 

You ask what arguments were used in 
selling people there. Let me counter by 
asking why business insurance is not 
needed in a small town as well as in a 
large town. The hazards are just the 
same. In a partnership if the business 
should lose a member of the firm, the 
need for life insurance for use in carry- 
ing out a partnership-survivorship con- 
tract is essential no matter where the 
location. Likewise, in a close corpora- 
tion, stock retirement insurance is es- 
sential on each member of the firm. 
Again, no matter whether it is a close 
corporation, a corporation with many 
policyholders, a partnership or an in- 
dividual—why should not the value of 
the key man be underwritten with life 
insurance. 

Also, I have in mind one case where 
a man was terribly disturbed because he 
had gone into debt while improving and 
expanding his facilities. He was worry- 
ing about this because he was attempt- 
ing to build up a nice business for his 
several children. There was no question 
about his being able to make enough 
money to pay off the debt in a very 
few years, providing he retained his life 
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surance the prospect must be brought 
face to face with the possibility of the 
death of a member of the firm or a ke 
man in the business. If one stops m4 
think he will realize that today the 
business life of our country is like 3 
reel in a moving picture. The whole 
set-up of a business changes over night 
when the grim reaper steps into the 
picture. For instance any day the bysi. 
ness man may be faced with the follow. 
ing problems: 

(1) Your partner has just died. 

(2) Will you buy his interest? 

(3) Have you the ready cash to do it? 

(4) Will you want his widow as 4 

partner ? 

(5) Will you take in a new partner? 

(6) How long will it take to find him? 

(7) Can you finance the right man? 

(8) Would you like to have a check 

to deposit in the bank large enough 
to put you on your feet again? 

(9) How large should that check be? 
If the average business man can be 
made to put himself theoretically in this 
position he will be interested in bysi- 
ness insurance. 

Every business is divided roughly into 
three parts: capital, labor, and brains. 
Capital is exposed to the fire hazard 
and is protected by fire insurance; labor 
is exposed to the accident hazard and 
is protected by compensation insurance: 
brains are exposed to the death hazard 
and should be protected by life insur. 
ance. I have found in my experience 
that this statement does arouse interest, 

In regards to the details of writing 
business insurance the beneficiary clause 
may be handled in several ways, For 
instance, the writer recalls one case of 
a corporation in which two men owned 
all the stock. The policy on each man 
was made payable to a bank as trustee 
and an agreement was entered into 
which very.definitely stipulated the man- 
ner of handling the proceeds of the poli. 
cies. Incidentally, both of these policy- 
holders are now uninsurable because of 
poor health although they passed very 
good examinations when the insurance 
was taken four years ago. In another 
case two partners made each other the 
beneficiary on their policies which were 
of equal amounts, their interests in the 
business being identical. In still an- 
other case of a corporation in which 
four men were interested, each man took 
a policy, making it payable to the cor- 
poration. In all three of the above cases 
of business insurance the premiums are 
paid by the firm and an agreement en- 
tered into by the interested parties. 

For the same reason cited in the first 
paragraph—the interest in our neighbors 
in a small town—one case leads to an- 
other, and it is possible to build up a 
very satisfactory volume on this type of 
sale. The records will show that busi- 
ness insurance has a very low lapse 
rate and with its high average premium, 
it is a most profitable field for the 
agent. 


and health. Immediately upon suggest- 
ing that this hazard could be underwrit- 
ten for less than 3%, he agreed to the 
proposition. The result was that he 
found his pillow much softer at night, 
less worry, better health and in a little 
over two years he had liquidated the 
debt. Instead of dropping the insurance, 
he then converted the policy into an en- 
dowment annuity or retirement contract, 
of course greatly increasing the pre- 
miums, but he was now free to use his 
profits for this purpose inasmuch as all 
debts had been liquidated. 








FARMERS HAVE MORE MONEY 


Editor & Publisher recently issued 4 
special number about the farm situation 


from standpoint of new buying power . 


of farmers. The buying power of farm- 
ers this year will be nine billions of 
dollars as compared with ten and a half 
billions in 1929, In Wisconsin crops are 
best in five years, Illinois farmers are 
happy over bumper crops and high prices. 
Georgia farmers will this year have 4 
cash income of $300,000,000. Iowa’s farm 
income will be $600,000,000 for the year. 
Nebraska’s corn and wheat are best m 
years. 
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The WISDOM of SOLOMON and 
The CHARM of CLEOPATRA 


Indirect prestige building is of espe- 
cial importance to women. They hold a 
most important place in the social and 
economic scheme. 

This is proven by the fact that they 
control 40% of the wealth in the U. S., 
spend 80 cents of every dollar, are bene- 
ficiaries of 85% of all the insurance 
bought in the U. S., and 26% of all in- 
surance is bought on the lives of women. 
That tells the story of their economic 
position. From the social and cultural 
viewpoint we have no less an authority 
than J. Albert Nock saying that if it 
were not for the women there would be 
no civilization. Men left to themselves 
would develop nothing comparable to 
what we call civilization, and he puts 
civilization square to the credit or dis- 
credit of women. 


Dependence on Wives 


Having established the 
women in general, let us examine their 
importance in indirect prestige building. 

Wives of successful agents are ac- 
countable to a large extent for their 
husbands’ success and are themselves 
successful because of the understanding, 
fortitude and enthusiastic appreciation 
they have shown their husbands. Women 
agents can build their own prestige most 
effectively by the indirect method. 
Hence, in discussing this subject of in- 
direct prestige building, let us divide it 
into two parts: first, from the standpoint 
of wives of agents; and, second, from 
standpoint of women agents themselves. 

I have talked with hundreds of men 
agents. They tell me that the crux of 
their success or failure depended to a 
tremendous extent upon their wives. 
One of the keenest psychologists is 
teaching a course, entitled “Human Re- 
lationships,” and in that course, the pro- 
fessor states frankly that if the matri- 
monial ship is to sail a safe course, the 
chief responsibility rests with the wife, 
and if it is a failure, the women may 
blame no one but themselves. 

Line of argument is this: In every 
human relationship, one person must 
always be the wiser. And the woman, 
with her famous intuition, has the op- 
portunity to take on more responsibility, 
to show more understanding and greater 
comprehension, but to be willing to give 
in and build up at the same time. If 
this is so, the job of a successful wife 
is certainly a combination of the wisdom 
of Solomon and the charm of Cleopatra. 


Outstanding Job of a Wife 


Here is one way in which a wife did 
an outstanding job. This story illustrates 
character and hard work. Peter and 
Mary lived in Texas. He had been in the 
investment business and found the de- 
pression most devastating. After the de- 
pression he was $18,000 in debt; he had 
lost his home. Their friends advised 
them to go through bankruptcy, but 
they refused, and he decided to go into 
the life insurance business. He and 
Mary budgeted their problems. Mary 


position of 


decided that as they had to live on no 
more than $20 a week it was up to her 
to see that they did it. She found a two- 
room apartment, quarters of a day lab- 
orer; moved in, living far below the scale 


By Corinne V.. Loomis 


Manager Women’s Department, Paul F. Clark Agency, 
John Hancock, Boston 
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to which they had been accustomed. She 
bought inexpensive, but wholesome food ; 
wore her old clothes; managed to keep 
within the budget always. She faced 
facts; didn’t kid herself. She made the 
whole thing as cheerful and bearable_as 
she could have made it the reverse. She 
had Peter on his toes, kept her enthusi- 
asm in his new venture unflagging, was 
always encouraging. He had an old car 
with 400,000 miles to its credit, courage, 
and a wonderful partner at home. 

They began by paying the interest on 
their indebtedness, and little by little, 
the principal. His responsibility as a 
member of his community becoming self 
evident, he became known as a hard 
fighter. The bankers and_ oil people 
wanted to do business with him because 
he knew his job, kept a stiff upper lip, 
continued to fight. She shared the strug- 
gle with him. A model insurance couple. 
That year he wrote one of the largest 
cases ever written in that part of the 
country. His income at present time runs 
into five figures or better. He never 
could have developed his prestige if 
Mary had pulled away from him and had 
felt sorry for herself. She literally 
steered the good ship, “Peter and 
Mary.” 

Financial Understanding 


Dr. Laird in his book, “Why We 
Don’t Like People” gives financial mis- 
understanding as one of the main rea- 
sons for divorce. There is no business 
in which the problem of finances is of 
greater importance than in the life insur- 
ance business. I have some suggestions 
from wives who have faced this problem 
and have licked it. 

The problem of financing is not mere- 
ly a matter of dollars, but let’s deal with 
the dollar angle first. Joan and Bill 
found that if they lived on this month’s 


earnings, they were always waiting for 
a new commission to pay the gas bill, 
and another commission to pay the elec- 
tric bill, so they reached the wise deci- 
sion that they must spend in August 
the money which had been earned in 
July, and they trimmed their sheets ac- 
cordingly. Joan tells me that this method 
works perfectly with them—that they 
keep out of debt, keep their insurance 
up, and the problem of finances has been 
solved. They do not “spend” their com- 
missions before they actually receive 
them. In respect to the budgeting of 
time, Joan tells me that she helps Bill 
“check out” at 8:15 o’clock every morn- 
ing, and at the end of the day, checks 
with him on the number of calls and ir- 
terviews he has made. All this is done in 
the spirit of understanding and comrade- 
ship, never from the standpoint of nag- 
ging. Furthermore, she arranges it so 
that he has a definite time and number 
of hours to study each week. Joan and 
Bill illustrate the importance of team 
work in building a financially successful 
business. 

One wife tells me that she never 
speaks of her husband without using a 
tone of voice which implies his impor- 
tance—that she takes great pains tc 
have a fund of human interest insurance 
stories, and whenever she has the op- 
portunity, she tells them, at bridge 
parties, teas, etc. She has become so 
well known for her ability along this 
line, that she is invariably called upon 
to tell them in various groups. As a re- 
sult, she has been most helpful in help- 
ing her husband build prestige in his 
community, She stresses the importance 
of his being able to bring home guests 
unexpectedly, and she emphasizes the 
value of entertaining in their own home, 
because it establishes the background. 


Woman’s Social Understanding of Men 


Another point which I wish to bring 
out is the importance of inspiration and 
understanding. S. W. (successful wife) 
recognizes that encouragement and un- 
derstanding are far more necessary 
when her man runs into a spell of “no 
sales”—when dollars cease to flow in. 
That is the time when he needs good 
cheer and frank discussion of his prob- 
lems—far more than when everything 
is breaking his way and the sun is shin- 
ing brightly. 

A successful husband pointed out to 
me the fact that he believes women are 
far more knowledgeable in their social 
understanding than men. He said that 
when he leaves it to his wife to deter- 
mine what invitations they should ac- 
cept or reject, the ship is being steered 
on a true course—that when he leaves it 
to her to determine when he should get 
that needed rest, extra sleep, or relaxa- 
tion, he gets it. We all know how im- 
portant this is. We know by laboratory 
test that no business in the world takes 
as much energy and vitality as dealing 
with human beings, so reservoirs must 
be allowed to fill, and the wife can be 
of tremendous help in protecting the 


husband from distractions and loss of 
energy. 
Both Share in Success 

To summarize this, we can say that 
the wife helps the husband build up his 
prestige indirectly. His success is her 
success, and if he fails to succeed, in 
many instances, it is largely her fault 
Walter Chrysler gives his wife credit 
for a high percentage of his success, So 
to S. W. remember, you can “make” 
your husband a success by thought 
planning, and the right mental attitude 
or you can wreck his best laid plans, 
Wives—the responsibility is yours, 

Now, the job of the successful woman 
agent in prestige building has to be ap- 
proached from a different angle. The 
woman agent recognizes the fact that 
we inherit our I. Q., and we cant 
change that, but we can change our per. 
sonality. Her prestige building is depen- 
dent upon her personality plus a know 
edge of human needs, how insurance 
fills these needs, and the ability to suc- 
cessfully influence other human beings 
to act upon her suggestions. 

The woman agent is primarily faced 
with the problem of building prestige 
through a large number of policyholders. 
This means hard work and a willingness 
to sacrifice some of her time to jobs 
where there are no immediate returns. 
She must be willing to work in her com- 
munity, on charity drives, on Red Cross 
work, for civic federations, for child 
welfares, etc. She should make her 
church affiliations mean something, vol- 
unteer to coach a play, give her services 
whenever there is the opportunity, or 
wherever her talent lies. She should join 
clubs and take active part in community 
activities. She should develop her hob- 
bies. She will find people whose hobbies 
are similar to her own. They will in- 
crease her interest in her own interests 
and enrich her friendships. In time, these 
people will become good prospects. She 
will have a natural approach to them, 
because she will know their problems, 
and she will have the answer which will 
make their burdens easier to carry. You 
may say—ah! You are prospecting—not 
prestige building. It is both. You know 
—one of the most important definitions 
of a prospect is “One with whom I ap- 
pear in a favorable light.” You are pros- 
pecting, but you have been prospecting 
through prestige building. In this way, 
you will develop a large prospect file by 
one of the most ideal methods. This 
prospect file can be turned into policy- 
holders, 

In order to choose the people who are 
substantial people, you must be one 
yourself, That is a matter of personal 
discipline. It is a personal problem which 
is directly up to you. 

We know some of the things neces- 
sary to build prestige. We know we caf 
change our personalities to likeable ones 
—that it is not easy, but it is possible 
We can become anything we want to 
become, anything we wish to be. We 
can make ourselves agreeable, humor- 
ous, thoughtful, and understanding com: 
panions, or we can become the reverse. 

We have taken into account the neces- 
sity in building prestige of the impor- 
tance of what some people call the sales 
personality, and the last thing to con- 
sider, but by no means the least, is the 
importance of increasing our knowledge 
of the business. If a C. L. U. designation 
is of value to men, it is of even greater 
significance to women, 
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ORGANIZED FOR YOUR CLIENTS 


BROKERS will find us ALIVE in looking after 
the best interests of their clients. 


THIS AGENCY cheerfully gives expert assistance 
on business insurance and tax problems— 
policy audits—practical conservation plans. 


P. RAYMOND GARRISON, Manager 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
Ordinary Department 


Rooms 201-206 Astor House Building 217 Broadway 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Edward D. Duffield, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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field force. This pooled experience is 
carefully weighed—the books which secm 
most worthwhile are culled—and field 
representatives are kept informed of just 
what reading seems to represent the 
cream of the crop. 

Now in its thirteenth season—under 
the experienced supervision of Librarian, 
Mrs. Grace Child Bevan—the Phoenix 
Mutual Plan works in this way: 

In the Autumn, each salesman receives 
telling about 
new books which have been added to 
the library’s shelves—and others not 
added but of possible general interest. 

If he wishes—and many salesmen do 
—the library is glad to map out a sug- 
gested series of helpful books, covering 
a variety of topics—on technical subjects 
connected with life insurance—on per- 
sonal development—on biography—and 
on miscellaneous subjects. 


Special Automatic Service 


Suppose a salesman asks for such a 
suggested outline. He borrows two or 
three books and begins to read them as 
he finds time. When he finishes one 
and returns it, the library looks up his 
outline card, selects another book which 
he has not yet borrowed, and auto- 
matically mails it to him. This continues 
until he has read all the books on his 
card. Then another “reserve list” of 
selections is set up, and his plan con- 
tinues. In that way, he is constantly 
challenged by the arrival of new books 
—without having to spend time puzzling 
out which ones he ought to order next. 
There is no prescribed time limit within 
which the suggested books must be read. 
For a man to go through his “reserve 
list” may take him six months—or two 
years. It all depends upon how rapidly 
he reads. 

Or suppose a salesman borrows a book 
and returns it, but has no suggested “re- 


serve list” on file. Even then, the 
“Automatic Service” functions. The 
librarian immediately suggests three 


other possible books; mails the sugges- 
tions to the salesman, together with a 
blank slip on which he can indicate his 
choice; tags the three suggested books 
with his name; and sets them aside for 
one week, pending his order. 


Once every two months each man in 


| the field receives a printed sheet called 


| the Library Leaf. 





On it are listed re- 
cently published books which have been 
purchased by the library. To help sales- 
men know something about these new 
books, the Library Leaf also reviews each 
one briefly—and often quotes opinions 
regarding them by members of the home 
office staff. 


Written Reports on Books 


_ The mere reading of a book, however, 
is a golden opportunity wasted unless, in 
one way or another, the reader makes 
some use of the material he has ab- 
sorbed, It is important for him to read 
for ideas—and to put those ideas to work 


| as soon as possible, whether it is in doing 


a better selling job, in offering a client 
more competent counsel, or simply in 
everyday conversation. And right here 
enters a single step which is perhaps the 
key to the success of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual’s Reading Plan. That step is very 
simple—just a written report submitted 
by the salesman, covering the books he 
has read, 


_ It seems like a little thing—but try 
it sometime. When you have finished 
a book, sit down for five minutes and 
think exactly what it is that has made 
that book worthwhile. Then set your 
thoughts down on paper. You will be 
surprised to find how a few short sen- 
tences will crystalize the essential points 
in your mind—and help you recall them 
later, too, when you want to use them. 

Not that Phoenix Mutual salesmen 
are required to fill out the pages of 
the notebook, entitled “Books I Have 
Read.” The matter is entirely optional. 
But many salesmen do fill them out 
regularly—and those who do find that 


— 


the little time it takes is exceeding!) 
well spent. : 


Awards Are Incentive 


Salesmen, by nature, “go for” contest; 
They like to pit their energies against 
the energies of other men. They en; " 
the thrill of winning in competition, To 
spur on the men who welcome such 
competition in their reading, the Phoe. 
nix Mutual library offers a book away; 
to each man who makes a report, within 
a given year’s period, on a definite nym, 
ber of books of certain kinds. Thy 
salesman who submits the best repor 
is awarded an extra book. Required op 
this list are three books on life insur. 
ance, two on personal development, one 
biography, and one on any optional syb. 
ject. An exception is made in the case 
of any man who is studying for Char. 
tered Life Underwriter examinations 
For him, it is perfectly acceptable to 
report on 1,000 pages of C.L.U, reading, 

Notebooks on competitive reading are 
impartially judged by three members of 
the home office staff, and the factor 
which is given greatest weight is the 
amount of practical good which a man 
has derived from what he has read— 
for, after all, that is the real test of 
the Plan’s value. 

The Phoenix Mutual library helps in 
other ways, too, For one thing, its pur- 
chasing power enables salesmen to buy 
books at a very worthwhile saving—a 
big help to those who are preparing for 
C.L.U. In addition, the library staf 
maintains an up-to-date file under many 
different topical headings. Thus, it is 
able to be of very practical assistance 
to men who want special information— 
books, clippings, or articles—on certain 
specific subjects. 


The Proof of the Pudding 

But how much help does the life 
underwriter get from all this planned 
reading? Does it produce results in 
dollars and cents? Does it actually give 
him a growing grasp of his business? 
Is it really worth the effort which it 
undeniably takes? 

If the Phoenix Mutual’s experience is 
any criterion, the answer is definitely 
“Yes” to all these questions, From 
coast to coast in almost every agency 
successful salesmen are eagerly reach- 
ing for what the library has to offer. 
Year after year, they come back as 
“satisfied customers.” In fact, accord- 
ing to the latest check, about 77% of 
the company’s field representatives are 
now making use of the library’s services 
Many of today’s outstanding producers 
began long ago to read steadily, per- 
sistently. They became constant book 
borrowers, and it was from the Reading 
Plan that they gained much of their 
basic knowledge of life insurance. 

Nor does a man slacken his program 
of planned reading, even when he has 
mastered the fundamentals of the busi- 
ness. As a success in life insurance, 
he knows he is on the spot. He real- 
izes that he must be well informed on 
the latest developments. He must con- 
tinue to grow. Larger opportuntes— 
changing economic conditions — bring 
more difficult problems—and the life un- 
derwriter must be constantly seady to 
cope with new situations. So he keeps 
on reading. 

As one outstanding producer recently 
wrote: “The Phoenix Mutual Reading 
Plan has brought me a wealth of useful 
information—not only about life insur- 
ance, but about other subjects as well 
That information has put a good many 
extra commission dollars in my pocket 
—and it would have been difficult to 
have obtained the facts from any other 
source. 

“There is no question about the value 
of planned reading to the life under- 
writer of today. It helps him to under- 
stand the problems of his client. It 
enables him to match wits with the 
keenest competition. It keeps him men- 
tally on his toes. From the time 
I first decided to make life insurance 
my life work, I have been an avi 
“reader”—and the things I have gaine 
from that reading have certainly prove 
a major factor in whatever success 
have been able to achieve.” 
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F. ELLSWORTH BAKER 
SS LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 


Brokers and Surplus Business Writers, 
New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: - 


a Here, in this NATIONAL LIFE office, we are celebrating 
by a monster business-getting demonstration, the 
TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF EDGAR T. WELLS AS GENERAL AGENT. 


All along we have been proud of the outstanding record 
Ed is making for the NATIONAL, and we have felt for 
years that he had no equal when it came to generosity 
in making available to his associates all his resources 
in furthering their prosperity. Now, we want to mark 
this signal anniversary with a tribute which will not 
soon be forgotten. 


Therefore, we invite you to participate in this 
celebration by *sending over as large a volume of 
NATIONAL business as possible between ‘now and 
December 3lst next, the last day of our drive. Can we 
count on you? 


Sincerely, 


42 at AL 


F. Ellsworth Baker. 


#Call Phil Hodes, Associate General Agent, Barclay 7-9250 

















for quick, expert service. 


BE WISE... Mr. Insurance Broker 


Sell Travelers Guaranteed Low Cost 


Life Insurance Now! 
COME IN AND SEE FRANK GROH AND LET HIM SHOW YOU HOW. 
a 


is Reichert 


General Agent — THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 
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How SOME EXPERTS VIEW [TREND 0 
INTEREST RATES 


The easy money policy of the Federal 
Government has injected a political as- 
pect into interest rates so that even the 


hesitate 
One 
money rates 
years 


experts 
trends. 


forecast 
that 
continue for 
another holds 
Government controls 


to 
group 
will 


says 


to that 


the 


come; 
spite of 


assert itself. 


A recent book by Lionel D. Edie, pub- 


lished by Yale 
veys the easy money policy in 
political 


University Press, 
all 


otherwise, 
belief that 


aspects, and 


which he leans to the 


way in the latter part of 1936. 


that demand 
itself can 
money picture quickly. 
the historical 


believes for money 
the 


Says: 


change 
He 


knows, 


it asserts easy 


“As 
turns in 
interest rates do not follow any stereo- 
typed pattern. Sometimes they have 
been very slow processes extending over 
a period of years. Sometimes they 
have been abrupt. Moreover, they do 
not affect all rates uniformly. Rates on 
short-term money may move while rates 
on long-term money stand still. Mort- 
gage money may follow a course differ- 
ent from bond money. 

“In studying the contemporary period, 
one should differentiate between the 
various classes of interest. The classes 


student 


future 
easy 
many 
in 
law 
of supply and demand will eventually 


sur- 
its 
in 
the 
turn in money rates was already under 
He 
states this as a hypothesis rather than 
a conclusion, but he is one of those who 


when 


which have been subjected to the great- 
should be 
on 
the general theory that whatever is car- 
ried to greatest excess is most vulner- 


est extremes of easy 


money 
watched with special 


care, merely 


able to correction.” 
Sees Gradual Firming of Rates 


He goes on to say that there is need 
of developing sound public opinion on 
Governments 
are inclined to keep money too easy, 
too long, because money rates have be- 
come an instrument of fiscal policy. He 
says the new policy is bold and daring, 
but whether it is right remains to be 
next crisis 
He sees much that is 
wrong in the Government’s easy money 
things 


excessively easy money. 


seen when the of the 


has to be made. 


test 


cites 
ot 


policy and 
that millions 


other 


among 
insurance 


life policy- 


holders have suffered from reduced divi- 
dends which is due to the necessity of 
the insurance companies investing their 


funds on an extremely low yield basis. 
However, he believes government con- 
trol of money policy is here to stay. As- 
suming his hypothesis that the climax 
of the cheap money was reached in 
1936, he sees a slow and gradual transi- 
tion to firmer rates which in the early 
stages is likely to be more apparent in 
short-term rates than in long-term and 
that the observer should set up signals 
to be watched in the future in gauging 
the progress of the trend in money 
rates. 


Views of Writers and Economists 


The Gold Book asked a number of 
financial writers and economists for 
their views on the future trend of in- 
terest rates, a few of which follow: 


Social Thinking Major Factor In Trend 
By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, 


Financial commentator for the Hearst Newspapers, whose fifth book 
on life insurance and investments, entitled ““The Diary of a Prudent 


Investor,” will soon be published by Hillman-Curl, Inc. 


Inquiry among 110 leading bankers of 
the country recently revealed a consen- 
sus of opinion that high grade bonds 
would over the next two decades yield 
slightly less than 44%. Similar bonds 
between January, 1919, and June, 1937, 
provided an average yield of 4.7%. Asa 
cautionary note, it should be added that 
dominant opinion is not necessarily ac- 
curate. For at the beginning of this 
century a great life insurance company 
made a similar canvass of financial opin- 
ion at a time when long-term interest 
rates were unusually low. The prevailing 
opinion was that they would remain low, 
but hardly had the votes been tabulated 
before a prolonged rise in interest rates, 
lasting two decades, got under way. 

My own opinion is that in the com- 


ing decades the wages of capital—long- 
term interest rates—will be lower than 
they have averaged in the past twenty 
years. Social thinking is a major factor 
in this trend. 

In the circumstances, mutual 
surance companies should be forbidden 
by state law from guaranteeing any 
stated investment return to policyholders. 
Such companies should be run on a genu- 
inely cooperative basis, and returns 
should be related to prevailing invest- 
ment conditions. 

From present unusually high price lev- 
els, high-grade bonds are more likely 
to have a downward than an upward 
readjustment, but the decline will be 
reduced by important factors operating 
to reduce the wages of capital. 


life in- 


Situation Changing For Better 
By Howard Wood, 


Financial Editor, Chicago Tribune 


Barring materially increased Govern- 
ment regimentation of business and fi- 
nance after the pattern of Germany, 
Italy and other dictatorship nations, the 
trend in interest rates on longer term 


issues over the next few years should 
be moderately upward. The low point 
reached in December, 1936, and Janu- 
ary, 1937, probably marks the extreme 
for the current cycle. Interest rates 
have been extraordinarily low during 


the last two or three years for two 
principal reasons: 1. The administration 
in Washington wanted them low to 


facilitate heavy Federal borrowing op- 
erations and it had the power to 
squeeze them down through manipula- 
tion by the Federal Reserve Board and 
the treasury. 2. Slack demand by good 
borrowers for new funds together with 
the continuing need for high grade fix- 
ed income investments by institutional 
investors resulted in a_ situation in 
which there was much competitive bid- 
ding for suitable available issues. This 
situation appears to be definitely chang- 
ing. The Federal government, barring 


Abnormally Low 
Maintained 


unforeseen emergencies, will have les 
need for heavy borrowing and the fund 
it does need will be covered in large 
part by the proceeds from the social ge. 
curity levies. Expanding business js 
demanding more new money. Should 
another depression occur before much 
of the increase in the Federal debt re. 
sulting from the last one has been paid 
off the government would, of course 
need to resume big deficit financing op. 
erations. In that event, inflation fears 
might send interest rates soaring—prob- 
ably, however, only after an attempt to 
prevent inflation chaos by dictatorship 
methods. 


Rates Cannot Be 
Indefinitely 


By C. Norman Stabler, 
Financial Editor, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Mindful of how sadly awry a number 
of the country’s financial leaders went 
in 1899 when they attempted to forecast 
the trend of interest rates over the suc- 
ceeding twenty years, one should, who 
does not aspire to be a prophet, beg to 
be let off answering your query about 
what will happen to interest rates in the 
next twenty years. The imponderables 
of which account must be taken in form- 
ing such a judgment are so many and 
complex as to make a person flinch from 
the responsibility which you would lay 
upon him. 

I shall, accordingly, express my views 
in only the most general terms. I am 
distrustful of the efforts of Governmental 
authorities to maintain interest rates at 
an artificially low level over an extended 
period, such as twenty years surely is, 
and am inclined to fear that interest 
rates may compensate for their present 
deficiency under the norm by a rise 
above the norm. The only way such a 
compensatory hardening of rates can be 
avoided, in my view, is by Govern- 
mental control of the supply of, and the 
rate for, short and long term capital 
to a greater degree than we have yet 
witnessed. So long as our traditional 
form of Government is maintained, one 


History Will 





C. NORMAN STABLER 


cannot expect abnormally low rates to 
be indefinitely maintained. 


Repeat Itself 


By Thomas W. Phelps 


Editor Barron's 


You remember the story of the Wall 
Street veteran who when asked what he 
thought the stock market would do over 
the next six months replied that he 
thought it would fluctuate. That seems 
a fair answer to your question as to 
what will be the trend of interest rates 
in the next twenty years or so. Anyone 
who believes otherwise must have enor- 
mous faith in the new and as yet untried 


machinery of planned economy being set 
up not only in this country but in many 
other parts of the world. Certainly 
there has been no twenty-year peri 

in the past in which money rates have 
not moved from comparative ease 1? 
relative stringency or vice-versa, af 
the burden of proof is on anyone who 
believes that history will no longer Tt 
peat itself. 


(Further Views on Interest Rate Trend on Page 126) 
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THE CARROLL AGENCY 





W. M. CARROLL, JR., General Agent 
225 Broadway - New York, N. Y. 
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Better AGENCY SERVICE from Better 
EDUCATED Agency Office Personnel 


By H. E. St. Clair, C. L. U. 


Associate Secretary Life Office Management Association 


About two years ago the Penn Mutual 
advertised its appreciation of good 
agency cashiers “as above rubies.” In 
his address before the 1935 annual meet- 
ing of the Life Office Management As- 
sociation, George W. Skilton, comptroller 
of the Connecticut General, expressed 
his company’s esteem and directed the 
attention of others to these “walking 
manuals of rates and rules.” 

Let us consider who they are, what is 
expected of them, and what seem to be 
the best ways for them to develop their 
abilities for greater usefulness to them- 
selves as well as to policyowners, agents, 
and their companies. 

First of all they are not, primarily, 
fieldmen in that they are not directly de- 
pendent upon selling commissions for 
their livelihood. Rather they are salaried 
home office employes, or salaried em- 
ployes of general agents, as the case 
may be, who have a great variety of 
duties. They are employes of, and re- 
ceive their pay from “the management”; 
they are located with, and work with the 
sales force which is composed of persons 
who are each self-contained separate 
businesses, independent contractors, who 
frequently have interests which run 
somewhat counter to those of “the man- 
agement.” So—agency office personnel 
are “on the spot” a large part of their 
time. Agents consider them as “of their 
own” as long as everything goes along 


agreeably. At the first sign of disagree- 
ment, however, such personnel immedi- 
ately become “hard-boiled home office 
rule-mongers, entirely unsympathetic with 
field problems.” The ladies, of whom 





The Author | 


H. E. St. Clair, who is in charge of | 
the educational program of the L.O. 
M.A. Institute, is a graduate of De- 
Pauw University, class of 1922. Later 
he studied at Columbia University, and 
while associated with the National 
City Bank of New York pursued spe- 
cialized courses in banking at the 
American Institute of Banking. 

For four years he was engaged in 
| policyholders’ service and investment 
departments of a prominent midwest- 
ern life insurance company, following 
| which he was a member of the selling 
| force of that company for two years. 
| He has received the C. L. U. designa- 
tion, having completed all of the ex- 
aminations in 1931. 











there are many in agency office work, be- 
come “old maids,” in spite of their youth 
and entirely regardless of the splendid 
helpfulness which characterizes their day- 
to-day work. 
Varied Duties and Abilities 

Every day agency office personnel, 

especially cashiers, must supervise other 


office employes, employ first-class sales- 
manship in their over-the-counter policy- 
owner contacts, write much better than 
ordinary letters concerning difficult, tech- 
nical subjects, and do what, for many 
clerical workers, would be more than a 
single day’s record-keeping and other 
clerical work. This is in addition to the 
work which they are expected to do for 
none-too-grateful agents, and even for 
or in connection with prospective agents. 
They have assignments for which they 
are strictly accountable to the home 
office as well as to general agents or 
branch managers. Often much more 
than an ordinary quality of diplomacy 
is necessary to reconcile the varying 
points of view with satisfaction to all. 

No other group of life insurance em- 
ployes is required to know as much 
about so many phases of the business 
as are good agency office personnel. 
There is no other group of life insur- 
ance employes whose daily work in- 
volves such a variety of knowledge and 
skill. 


Proper 
cludes: 

1. Prompt mailing of premium notices 
and receipts; 

2. Changes in mode of premium pay- 
ments; 

3. Administration of any plan to facili- 
tate premium settlements, such as ex- 
tensions and lien notes; . 


service to policyholders in- 
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POSTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





Postal writes all standard forms of participating 
policies and has policyholders countrywide. 





M. J. Denpa, Vice-Pres. 


More than $45,000,000 paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 32 years of successful service. 


ASSETS (June 30, 1937) 
$17,618,325 


INSURANCE in FORCE 
$48,109,978 


October ‘ 19} 


4. Partial or complete changes of bey, 
ficiary designations, including the add 


tion, enlargement or other 
of special settlement provisions; 

5. Changes in policy forms 
by a variety of good reasons; 


6. Assignments of interests in policie, 


7. Policy loans and surrenders 


’ 


8. Furnishing information about the 
company and about life insurance in gen- 
eral as well as interpretation of the com, 


pany’s general policies; 


Suggesting the best disposition of 


policy dividends; 
10. Frequently much assistance 


nection with claims; and several oth, 


services. 
Each of these is a specialized 


concerning which there are company 
policies and rules, legal reasons why on 


way is right and another is not, 


requirements to be complied with fy, 
record-keeping, and other reasons, |; 
the quantity of transactions of each kin 
were large enough, as in a home office 
certainly each type of service w 
taken care of by one or more especially 
In an agency office the 
same degree of perfection of service js 


trained clerks. 


expected in every type of case 


requires, not a “jack-of-all-trades,” by 


rather a “master” of all. 


But service to policyowners is only , 
part of the job. Agency office personnel 
frequently maintain age-change files, ar. 
range for applicants’ medical examina 
tions, maintain prospect files, pay agents 
first year and renewal commissions, or 
check agents’ records to see that com- 
missions paid by the home office are 


correct in every detail. They als 
tain production records, current 


standings of agents, notify agents of u- 


paid renewal premiums prior to 
piration of the grace period, 


agents when they learn of changes in 


insured’s circumstances which 
needs for more or changes in 


insurance, and endeavor to conserve the 
All of these functions 
require specific knowledge of the prac- 


existing business. 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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POSTAL 








Postal Life Building 


511 FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 
Owned and operated by 
the company 


BOTH COMPANIES UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT 


A. B. JORDAN, President 


Georce Ko.opny, Sec’y & Act’y 


J. B. Wycxkorr, Treas. 


NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Progressive Agency Affliate now in its eighth year. 
Writing a complete line of non-participating policies. 


Desirable agency openings in New York and New Jersey 
for those who want to advance with a growing company. 


ASSETS (June 30, 1937) 
$601,770 


INSURANCE in FORCE 
$7,286,023 


JoHN A. Wiison, M.D., Med. Dir. 
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4 TORN ST. 









LIFE DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION 





GENERAL AGENTS 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INS. CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 3-—7730 


RICHARD RHODEBECK, MANAGER 
GRAHAM C. WELLS, CONSULTANT 


NEW HORIZONS FOR YOU 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE Insurance Company has recently issued a booklet "New Horizons", which explains in 
detail the Company's World-Wide Life Insurance Service. This booklet shows how Life Underwriters may take ad- 
vantage of this service with profit. It points out how this new service applies to the thousands of Americans now 
living abroad or who contemplate going abroad to live, temporarily or permanently, also to the many nationals of 
other countries sojourning here who will later resume residence in their own countries. These risks, involving foreign 
residence, now become productive business for agents THROUGH THE CONTINUING SERVICE offered by the 
United States Life, which functions practically anywhere in the world. This service discloses NEW HORIZONS of 
activity for Life Underwriters—new channels into which you may direct your efforts with profit. 


We will be pleased to send "NEW HORIZONS" on request. 


The Life Department of the A.I.U. is also equipped to give you prompt efficient service on your surplus domestic 
business. The United States Life issues all forms of Life Insurance on a low guaranteed cost basis, including 


Juvenile Reducing Term Insurance for Amortizing Mortgages 
Retirement Income Annual Premium Deferred Annuities 

Term Expectancy Single Premium Immediate and Deferred Annuities 
Short Term Coverage Single Premium Life and Annuity Combination 
5-10-15 and 20 Year Term Creditors Group 


Family Protection Agreement Rider 


Through the Company's forward looking attitude and handling of aviation risks they have established a favor- 
able reputation in this field. The United States Life also gives sub- standard cases reasonable consideration and 


prompt handling. 








MERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION 


111 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 
BEEKMAN 3-7730 


GENERAL INSURANCE —WORLD-WIDE 
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Clyde F. Gay 


(Continued from Page 18) 
actly what you want, isn’t it, Mr. Pros- 
pect? 

Prospect: “Yes, but I can’t afford 
$19.51 a month now.” 

Agent: “Mr. Prospect, let’s refer to 
my statement of a few minutes ago that 
you might accumulate an outside estate. 
Let's compare this Supplementary Plan 
with an ordinary accumulation method, 
assuming that you could secure an aver- 
age yield each and every year for the 
next thirty years of 4%, and again at 
65 find some investment that would 
guarantee you 4% as long as you 
lived. 

“On that assumption an income of 
$63.75 a month, which amounts to $765 
per year, would necessitate a principal 
of $19,125 invested at 4% to produce 
that income. By adopting the Aetna’s 
Supplementary Plan you have invested 
only $8,778.38, or practically one-half of 
what you would have to accumulate un- 
der the ordinary investment plan. This 
income, together with that which you 
will receive from the government 
($61.25), will equal your requirements of 
$125.00. This Private Plan is_ really 
amazing, isn’t it, Mr. Prospect?” 

Prospect: “Yes, it is. But I can’t af- 
ford any more insurance.” 

Agent: “Perhaps not for insurance, as 
such, but you certainly could put $4 2 
week into this Guaranteed Income Plan, 
couldn’t you ” 

Prospect: “No, I hardly think so.’ 


The Public Plan 


Agent: “Mr. Prospect, there is an- 
other feature about our plan which I 
have forgotten to bring to your atten- 
tion, and that is, under the Public Plan 
in the event of your passing out of the 
picture your family would receive only 
314% of the amount of wages on which 
you have paid the government a tax. In 
other words, on the basis of $2,400 a 
year earned income, if you pass out of 
the picture at the end of the year your 
family would receive $84. This would be 
increased each year by $84 as long as 
you were paying the tax on $2,400. How- 
ever, the Aetna Supplementary Plan 
will, in the event of your death, return 
to your family immediately, one hundred 
times the amount of your guaranteed 
monthly income in the Private Plan. In 
other words, your first deposit under 
this plan guarantees them $6,375 should 
anything happen to you. Considering this 
additional feature you certainly could 
find $4 a week to put into the plan. 
couldn’t you, Mr. Prospect?” 

Prospect: “Well, no. I have a hard 
time making both ends meet right now.” 

Agent: “I’m sorry to hear that, but 
I am very glad to have you bring it up, 
Mr. Prospect, because under the Pub- 
lic Plan you have no privilege of bor- 
rowing, while under the Aetna Private 
Plan an equity is set up which is avail- 
able in the event of financial emergen- 
cies after the third year. For instance, 
by adopting the Private Plan, if vou 
needed money at the end of the fifth 
year you could borrow approximately 
$675 and that amount would certainly 
take care of an ordinary need, wouldn't 
it, Mr. Prospect?” 

Prospect: “Yes, I suppose so.” 

Agent: “Then let’s do first things 
first. Let’s have vou checked up to see 
if you can get the plan. Which is the 
most convenient time for you, Mr. Pros- 
pect? Between twelve and two or after 
four o'clock?” 

Prospect: “Will I be obligated in any 
way, Mr. Agent?” 

Agent: “Let me say this. We'll have 
vou checked and if you can get the plan 
T will bring it down and if it does what 
T say it will do, we'll do business. That’s 
fair, isn’t it?” 

Prospect: “I don’t know.” 

Agent: “Mr. Prospect, we’ve seen that 
the most you will get from the Public 
Plan is $14 a week. Now the only way 
you can be sure of enough more to 
bring that up to approximately $30 a 
week is through the Aetna Private Plan, 
and you want to be sure of at least $30 
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Wm. A. Conway 


(Continued from Page 18) 
monthly income of $68.75. That's , 
isn’t it? * 

Prospect: Yes, we have set up th 
necessary machinery to do that, : 

How It Works Out 

Agent: You recall that a moment ag, 
we referred to the practical side—the 
double duty dollars, Our plan will Bive 
you yourself the $68.75 starting at age 
60, and if you are not here to TeCEive 
this, we will pay your family $6,000; o, 
you may want to tie this principal in 
with your financial estate, but we yil 
discuss that phase when we bring oy 
the plan for your consideration. Here jg 
the advantage of the instalment idea jp 
our plan—instead of paying monthly ag 
you do in the social security plan you 
deposits remain stationary in the amount 
of $157.44 each and every year. Or, yoy 
have the flexibility of a further decision 
as our plan allows another Privilege 
which you may exercise. Instead of 
$68.75 monthly you may want to double 
this to $137.50. To come back to the 
family side—the double duty service 
the amount would then be doubled t 
$12,000. Your deposits, of course, would 
be $314.88. That decision rests with yoy 
as to which deposit you prefer becayse 
after all, Mr. Prospect, it’s money we 
use to pay for the plan but you must 
buy it with good health. By the way, 
how is your good health, Mr. Prospect? 

Prospect: My health is fine. We have 
a hygienic health service here, and I am 
happy to say I am “the tops.” 

Agent: That’s O.K., Mr. Prospect, and 
we need not worry about that. I'll tell 
you what I’ll do. I am going to have our 
doctor stop by tomorrow morning about 
10:30 unless you prefer to see him at 
three in the afternoon to check you over, 
Which time would suit your conven- 
ience? 

Prospect: Three o'clock is all right but 
does this obligate me? 

(Note: Start prepayment sale here) 

Agent: It comes back to the decision 
you make whether you deposit $157.44 or 
$314.88 because after all, Mr. Prospect, 
this decision is in your hands now. | 
do want to tell you of a further priv- 
lege—the option of prepayment. 

(Note: Work on this close now, 

stressing the value of increased in- 
come and the “double duty dollars’ 
service.) 

Prospect: I really do not know just 
what to say in this connection. 

Agent: I'll tell you what we will do 
You draw your check for $157.44 and I 
will ask the company to issue both plans 
so that you may make your final dec- 
sion at that time. 

Prospect: That will be all right. 

Agent: I will have to get some in- 
formation in the matter of yourself and 
your family. 

(Note: Start completing the appli- 

cation.) 

What is the first name of your wif, 
etc. 

Now, Mr. Prospect, write your name 
just as you have written it in your social 
security application and as it appears on 
vour identification card. Is that John Q 
Prospect ? 

Prospect: That’s right. 

Agent: Write it just that way, if you 
please—John Q. Prospect. Make yout 
check iust as we have it here—The Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life Insurance Co.—for 
$157.44. Just as soon as the company 
approves the plan by passing on your 
qualifications. it will be in full force and 
effect, regardless of when I bring it t 
you. It will bind the company pending 
your decision on the selection of the 
monthly income, whether it be double 

Thank you, and our doctor will be hert 
at three o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 

gesnanived” 


a week, That’s true, isn’t it?” 

Prospect: “Yes.” 

Agent: “If you took this out yo 
would want the death benefit payable t° 
Mrs. Prospect, wouldn’t you?” 

Prospect: “Yes.” ; 

Acent: “What is her name?” (Write 
name on application and complete ques 
tions on app.) 
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LIFE INSURANCE and 
The FARMER 


By Julian Price 


President, Jefferson Standard Life 


In recent years, not as-much attention 
has been given the farmer as a buyer 
of life insurance as has been given some 
His occupa- 
the bot- 
tom in lists giving sources of prospects, 


other occupational groups. 


tion is often encountered near 


and more often unfavorably rated in per- 


sistency studies. He deserves better 


ranking, and perhaps a little more atten- 
tion to him as a member of a distinctive 
class, and a consequent understanding of 
psychology and 
working conditions would give it to him. 

What is his economic status? Poli- 
tically he is favored. It is safe to ven- 
ture to say that farmers are the subject 
of more legislation than any other class. 
Most of this legislation is aimed at sta- 
bilizing his financial condition in order to 
continue a practical balance between 
agriculture and other industry in the eco- 
nomic state. It is logical, then, in view 
of his situation and economic importance, 
to regard the farmer as a stable source 
of new business with a status that is 
favored to be gradually bettered by legis- 
lation even should natural reasons fail. 


his economic status, 


Extraordinary Capitalistic Individualism 


Psychologically, the farmer is some- 
what a paradox. Inherently, he is a 
“rugged individualist” with conservative 
leanings. Yet, the very nature of his 
work forces him to gamble. That last 
designation is not quite just—he is an 
entrepreneur. A cogservator by inclina- 
tion, he must seek to increase his prod- 
uct through risk. 

His extraordinary capitalistic individ- 
ualism has placed him in a remarkable 
position politically. He is essentially a 
capitalist, yet perennially besought by 
labor to form a farm-labor party. No 
attempt at this has ever been successful 
because the two are diametrically op- 
posed economically. 


The farmer’s first consideration is 


| 
Exceptional 
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Life 
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Insurance 


JULIAN PRICE 


security. It is his heritage from thou- 
sands of years. The first farming was 
a necessary means of assuring a liveli- 
hood. Today, the average successful 
farmer still turns his thoughts to pro- 
ducing enough for sustenance first- 
thereafter to producing additional for 
the accretion of wealth. 
Farmers Should Be Sold Conservatively 
Farmers, being individual business 
owners, are acutely finance conscious. 
They think in terms of expenditure, risk 
and gain. Years of management have 
familiarized them with the necessity of 
a surplus or reserve, and they have a 
class horror of debt, or assumption of 
obligations which they consider would 
tax unreasonably their ability to meet. 
No doubt the consequences of this lat- 


OPPORTUNITY 


DIRECT SALES LEADS in large numbers cleared 
regularly through the Home Office. 


PLUS 


ACTIVE ASSISTANCE through Home Office and in 
the field in developing and closing business 


PLUS 


COMPLETE LINE OF POLICIES—modern and 


up-to-date in every respect—including juvenile 
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FAST GROWING INCOME to Union Labor Life 


Insurance Company agent 
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SPECIALIZED SALES APPEAL 


LABOR 


Company 


New York City, N. Y. 


| 570 Lexington Avenue 


ter factor in the psychology of the farm- 
er has caused them to be regarded as a 
poor source of persistent business, An 
understanding of their psychology reveals 
that this need not be so. He needs less 
protection than the other average pros- 
pects because his natural resources are 
strong. Yet, being humanly subject to 
emotional appeals he is often sold more 
than he needs. When his finances be- 
come strained he views his insurance 
investment from the twin angles of need 
and ability to continue, and drops over- 
board whatever he judges unnecessary— 
too often his whole insurance estate. A 
suggestion, dictated by this understand- 
ing would be to sell farmers only as 
much insurance as a very conservative 
estimate of their incomes recommends. 

A farmer’s working conditions are 
what he, his enterprise, the weather and 
the seasons make them. That fact in 
its physical relation is so well understood 
that it needs no enlargement. It is well 


ena 
=—= 


understood also, that the farmer has ap 
ideal set-up for high health Standards 
His income depends upon the market. 
ing seasons. In the late Winter, Sprin 
and early Summer he is a purchaser Ie 
the late Spring, Summer, Fall and ¢arly 
Winter he is a seller. ’ 
The farmer needs life insurance {o, 
the same reason as others. All com. 
panies serve a large rural territory and 
have to follow that line of thought—ang 
following it, go after farmer business 
But, you have to talk to him in term 
that mean something in his scheme of 
things, otherwise, the sales interview . 
confusing and the interests of the agent 
and his farm prospect are conflicting, 


Agricultural Classes In The South 


There is a somewhat recent develop. 
ment of agricultural classes in the South 
These classes, similar to 4-H clubs, are 
made up of young farmers who must 
make a certain amount of money on their 
particular farm “projects”. This field 
is open to and provides a wonderfyl 
opportunity for alert salesmen to start 
the young farmer on the road to an 
understanding of insurance and its de. 
sirability. From these clubs a huge farm 
market for insurance can be developed. 

Farm organizations in other parts of 
the country offer the agent equal op- 
portunity for contact. Where none exist 
it would be profitable to assist in organ- 
izing them. 

A better understanding of the farmer's 
economic position, his psychology and 
financial capacity should result in an in- 
crease of profitable life insurance from 
his class. Whenever the agent adjusts 
his approach and selling to these factors 
it becomes an accomplished fact. 
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You, who are the “live wires” of life 
insurance, may know of a man of 
stamina and organizing ability, who is 
limited in his present niche but quali- 
fied for a harder job with good 


chances for future growth. 


This 87-year-old Company, lately reorganized, is look- 
ing for a few such men. We have some excellent open 
territory where general agencies, backed by the close 
Home Office cooperation of our compact organization, 
should produce early results and build solidly for the 
future. Our definite, consistent gains during the past two 
years are a beacon to men of ambition. Our progressive 
program of world-wide service, based on experience and 
extensive foreign connections, opens new horizons for 


Do you know such a man? Do him a good turn. Put 
him in touch with us. We will appreciate it. He will 
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Personality of An Agent 


Who Sold Policy 
To Coolidge 


By Maude S. Nuttall 
Consulting Psychologist 


| was recently asked by an insurance 
agent who had written a policy on Presi- 
dent Coolidge if I would not give him 
_the agent—a professional viewpoint of 
his personality. He wanted me to fur- 
nish him a professional psychological 
inwdown on himself. I did so. The 
Gold Book has asked me if I would not 
communicate my analysis to its readers. 
Your editor has written me in part as 
follows: 

“We are more interested in the per- 
sonality of the agent than in the sale 
itself, Anyone who has had contact with 
Mr. Coolidge knows that no agent could 
sell him a policy by any elaborate argu- 
ment, or by any freak twist of salesinan- 
ship. We feel sure that other agents in 
the country would like to have this man 
lescribed by an expert on personality.” 

A Dinner Party 

It is true that there was no long- 
drawn-out discussion, This agent prob- 
ably gave the key to the confidence 
President Coolidge had in him when he 
told me: “I have learned to listen better 
than I have learned to talk.” 

As this agent has been my professional 
client 1am not going to divulge his iden- 
tity as it is not necessary, I am merely 
going to describe his personality. For 
purposes of this article I shall call him 
Mr. Brown, which is not his real name. 

I first met him at a dinner party in 
Washington, Among those around the 
table were two United States Senators, 
a Governor of a state, a woman writer, 
a United States commissioner and _ this 
insurance man, The latter dominated the 
conversation, not because he had an ex- 
hibition complex, but because he was so 
interesting that the others wanted him 
to talk. They particularly wanted to 
know the circumstances under which he 
had met the President and which led 
up to the sale, and while he talked I 
had a splendid opportunity of studying 
him. 

How He Met Coolidge 

_Mr. Brown had long wanted to meet 
Coolidge and finally was promised an in- 
troduction by a friend who is a colonel 
and who was filling an important posi- 
tion in the Coolidge administration. 
Brown went to Washington to meet his 
rend by appointment. Having arrived 
at the capital he discovered that the 
Colonel was unexpectedly engaged on an 
important matter of business, and having 
limited time he went to the White House 
and by the force of his personality while 
talking to a White House secretary suc- 
ceeded in getting in. The President im- 
mediately took a liking to him. They 
Were soon on a friendly chat basis, The 
agent brought up the question of insur- 
ance in a few words and the President 
said Yes in fewer words. 

Now, what was there about this man 
which made the Colonel want the Presi- 
dent to meet him; which influenced the 
secretary to usher him into the Presi- 
dential presence? First I will describe 
him. He is a slender man of medium 
height with snow-white hair, clear pene- 
trating brown eyes and a smile which 
one finds most pleasant and easy to re- 
member after he has left one’s presence. 
At that dinner party, apparently without 
effort on his part and with much enjoy- 
ment by the other guests, he took com- 
mand of the conversation. We learned 
that he was a self-made man; that he 


Was obliged to earn his living at an early 


age; and that his educational opportuni- 
ties had been limited. In contrast he 
possessed a fine, native intelligence, with 
marked vitality, an unflagging interest in 
those about him and in what he happens 
to be doing. His hobby is politics and 


Maude S. Nuttall 


Maude Nuttall is one of the best 
known consulting psychologists in 
Greater New York. She has studied 
under leading psychologists here and 
abroad, one being the late Dr. Adier 
of Vienna. Outstanding positions 
have been held by her in some of the 
leading educational and medical in- 
stitutions in the country and she is 
consulted by many physicians, busi- 
ness executives, men holding high pub- 
lic office in Washington and people 
of the theatrical world and the cinema, 
both in New York and Hollywood. 
Her new book, “A Psychological In- 
terpretation of Sayings of Jesus” will 
soon be off the press. 














his friends include many who play an 
important role in the nation. : 

In these days of psychological research 
some of the most important discoveries 


which are being made are those which 
have to do with the various methods 
by which personalities may be built so 
as to enable them to find a place of un- 
questionable success in the complex 
world in which we live today. Most of 
this work is being done in psychological 
laboratories, and it is to one of them 
we are indebted for the statement that 
85% of the outstanding successful men 
and women of today have attained their 
positions, not so much through education 
and training as through the acquirement 
of desired personality traits. Either 
knowingly or unknowingly Brown has 
added to his personality those traits 
which had established him in the busi- 
ness world as a successful person. What 
are these traits which I noticed ? 


First of all he was unassuming, natural, 
unaffected. His audience at the dinner 
I have mentioned were persons who had 
had unusual educational and travel ex- 
periences. Three of them were masters 
of the English language. Brown did not 
try to “talk up” to them. Instead on 
occasions he mixed prepositions and ad- 
verbs, but it was his way of talking. He 
kept to his style. 

Not Self-Conscious 

Compared to his journeys some others 

present had wandered pretty far in the 
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world, He urged them to tell him about 
their journeys and when they had the 
floor he listened intently, not trying to 
cover up his lack of sophistication in this 
direction. His interest seemed almost 
child-like in its appreciation of what he 
was hearing. He made those talking feel 
that what they had to say was of ex- 
treme importance. That made them warm 
up to him; when he was urged to talk 
there was genuine enjoyment in listening 


to him, 
His lack of self-consciousness made 
others feel at ease. While his humor 


put sparkle and gaiety into the evening 
I noticed that he did not tell any jokes 
at the expense of other persons. If he 
had fallen into this trap there would 
have been a chill as members of the au- 
dience would naturally think they might 
later be victims of his wit, Thus every- 
thing about him won their confidence; 
they knew that their own personalities 
would be inviolate. There is nothing peo- 
ple cherish more than protection of their 
personalities. 
Remembering Names 

At times individuals have difficulty in 
remembering my name, not because it is 
a difficult one, but rather it is seldom 
heard in America although it is definitely 
English. I particularly noticed that while 
other of my dinner companions would get 
my name wrong Brown remembered it 

“You have a gift for names,” I said 
to him. 

“No,” he said. “It isn’t a gift. I make 
it my business to remember names.” 

Wise man indeed, and I was begin- 
ning to understand why he has been able 
to sell so many insurance policies 

There is no more fascinating study 
than that of the lives of outstanding per- 
sons who have filled their spheres with 
honor and success. While differing vast- 
ly in background, training and inherit- 
ance they all have one factor in com- 
mon. It is their knowledge of how to 
utilize with intelligence all the forces of 
their personalities. And those important 
forces are summed up simply under three 
major heads, 


Traits Which Spell Success 


The persons who “arrive” in chosen 
careers are first of all those who can 
be depended upon. They do what they 


say, carry out promises, make their words 
as good as their bond 

They live and talk without exaggera- 
tion. When they recite their experiences 
they are factual; realities, not imagina- 
tion 

They are considerate of others in all 
dealings; will go out of their way to 
be of help and are continuously practic- 
ing the law of kindness. 

Simple rules for happiness in living— 
vital factors in personality which win suc- 
cess 

With these traits, doors are opened, 
confidence won, success achieved 

But they must know what their goal 
is if they want to reach it. 
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The Gold Book plans for this year pro- 
vided among other things finding out 
just what life insurance companies who 
are carrying on national advertising cam- 
paigns had for their 1937 objectives and 
what sort of copy brought the best re- 
sults. There is a growing number of 
companies entering national advertising 
and the copy being turned out is a vast 
improvement over initial efforts along 
this line. In most cases the copy is full 
of pulling human interest appeal. The 
Gold Book has had a fine response to 
its request for information in this con- 
nection. 

There follows a symposium telling un- 
mistakably just what the institution of 
life insurance is, and what it can and 
will do for those contemplating buying 
protection offered through its policies as 
shown by advertising in national maga- 
zines. The companies who wrote to ‘Lhe 


Gold Book are listed alphabetically. 











American United Life 


We advertise for one specific reason; 
that is, in talking with a prospective agent 
to be able to point to an advertisement 
of our company appearing in one of the 
well known national magazines and say, 
“Yes, we do national magazine advertis- 
ing, the same as the majority of the 
large life insurance companies.” You 
have no idea what help that is with the 
agents. Another company may advertise 
twenty times as often and twice as big 
when they do, but, nevertheless, our agent 
is satisfied with the amount of national 
advertising that we do. This is the basic 
reason that we advertise. Therefore, we 
use national magazines that mean some- 
thing to the agents even though we might 
use other magazines where we would get 
more replies, but those magazines would 
not mean as much to the agents. 

We went out with the idea that in- 
surance could be purchased just as 
cheaply on down payments as an auto- 
mobile and it would do the purchaser a 
darn sight more good. It was a new 
appeal and struck a popular fancy. 





Bankers Life Co., Des Moines 


The objective of our 1937 national ad- 
vertising is twofold. In the first place, 
we are endeavoring, in all of our na- 
tional advertising, to make it possible 





TELL THEIR 1937 
OBJECTIVES 


for our salesmen to obtain more “face to 
face” contacts with prospects for life 
insurance. Secondly, we are striving to 
impress upon the public the dual char- 
acter of life insurance; self protection 
and protection for loved ones. 

Since inaugurating our national ad- 
vertising campaign several years ago, 
one advertisement has been outstanding 
in direct response from the field of the 
consumer, That advertisement was pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s and Better Homes & Gardens. 
It was captioned “Kind to His Wife 
... Cruel to His Widow,” a happy com- 
bination of words which seems to have 
caught the public fancy to a marked 
degree. The well known New York col- 
umnist, Walter Winchell, singled this 
headline out for hearty praise in his 
syndicated column, while it was also list- 
ed twice in Tide Magazine’s “Stoppers” 
compilation. 


Equitable Life Assur. Society 


For the year 1937 the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society materially expanded 
its national advertising. The aim of the 
current campaign is to publicize the 
Equitable institutionally rather than to 
attempt to advertise a particular policy 
or a specific form of insurance. A care- 
fully selected list of nationally read pub- 
lications has been chosen, and whole- 
page “copy” attractively illustrated has 
been employed. 

In our opinion, the great opportunity 
and the greatest value of life insurance 
advertising (compared with other means 
of promotion) is that it can reach far 
beyond the influence of personal con- 
tacts. This is true physically, because 
the advertising can reach many people 
difficult to get at by reason of geographi- 
cal location. It is even more true men- 
tally—because advertising can affect the 
thinking of millions whose minds may 
not be receptive at the moment of per- 
sonal approach. 

In other words, the Equitable’s adver- 
tising is designed to open doors. And in 
so doing it will pave the way for direct 
selling efforts. It aims to increase the 
public’s knowledge of and desire for life 
insurance, but at the same time it has 
a decided Equitable individuality which 
should count heavily in the agent’s favor. 





Guardian Life, New York 


In formulating our advertising program 
for this year we decided upon two major 
objectives—the building of prestige for 
company and Guardian representative in 
the public mind, and the intensive culti- 


vation of certain specific, pre-selected 
fields of prospects. 

Our advertising in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and in Fortune exemplifies our 
effort to achieve the first objective; that 
in Printers’ Ink, Medical Economics, 
American Bar Association Journal, and 
the Grade Teacher is illustrative of our 
second aim. 


It so happens that the prestige-directed 
“We'd get along . . . somehow” adver- 
tisement secured the greatest direct re- 
sponse from the consumer field of any 
advertisement we have published -in 
either series. 





John Hancock 


_Nineteen thirty-seven was a “transi- 
tion” year in John Hancock advertising. 
It marked a change of policy from that 
of taking small space in many magazines 
to large space advertisements in a few 
popular national magazines. 

The advertising, which was written 
along the main theme of protection for 
the family, had as its objective the estab- 
lishment of prestige for the man in the 
field, by large space, attention-getting 
advertisements, attractively illustrated 
with appealing pictures. 

It is too early to say which advertise- 
ment pulled best, as two more are yet to 
appear. “Ships Do Come In” had a slight 
edge on the others, which we attribute 
partly to the fact that “Collier’s” gave it 
a position close to the conclusion of a 
rousing sea story. 

In 1938 we plan an extension of the 
theme emphasized in 1937, with adver- 
tisements illustrating more specifically 
the various John Hancock contracts. 





Lincoln National Life 


_First, the objective of our 1937 adver- 
tising is twofold: 

(a) To build a strong identification of 
the company in the mind of the 
public by featuring the man Lin- 
coln in art work and copy themes 
wherever possible. 


(b) To establish a prestige background 
for sales drive on the Salary Con- 
tinuance Plan. The follow-up of the 
advertising includes direct mail and 
reprints. 

Second, the advertisement which most 
nearly reflects this objective is, in our 
opinion, the ad featuring two facing half 
pages in the Saturday Evening Post. Also 
direct mail piece made from it. 

Third, the ad which had the greatest 
consumer response and recognition is 
also this first ad. While the ad was not 
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couponed, results of the Daniel Starch 
surveys and Clark-Hooper surveys show 
that to be a very high-ranking advertise. 
ment. 





Metropolitan Life 


As both our Welfare and Business 
campaigns are in a sense institutional 
in character and, therefore, cannot be 
measured individually in terms of public 
reaction, we do not have as definite a 
yardstick as most advertisers. 


Mutual Life, New York 


The objective of the Mutual Life's 
campaign of advertising and field service 
has been to establish a new method of 
introduction for representatives of the 
company to selected individuals to whom 
they will present the advantages of life 
insurance and to impress upon such in- 
dividuals as well as those who are al- 
ready policyholders, the importance of 
considering these agency representatives 
as consultants and advisers, rather than 
salesmen. 

_ The campaign is based on the assump- 
tion that life insurance is, for this com- 
pany, at least, a business where the per- 
sonal contact is invariably essential and 
no attempt is made in any advertise- 
ments to do other than to encourage 
these personal contacts. 

Among the obstacles the campaign has 
sought to overcome is the long-exploited 
tendency of life insurance field workers 
to depend wholly on personal acquaint- 
ances and personal introductions for 
their success and these advertisements 
are designed to function as a primary 
means of effecting a more dependable in- 
troduction to prospective _ insurers 
through the printed word, in an endeavor 
to place field work in the future on a 
sounder and more business-like basis. 

The chief appeals of Mutual Life ad- 
vertising have been to induce people to 
look at life insurance with the company’s 
representative, not alone. Also to think 
of life insurance primarily as protection 
for dependents and secondarily in the 
event of outliving the need for such pro- 
tection as a means of creating a fund to 
be used as income for later years. These 
appeals were chosen because of the pect- 
liar nature of a life insurance transaction, 
in a company which is selective and in 

(Continued on Next Text Page) 
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HONORING 


NYNLS 


DISTINGUISHED DIRECTORATE 


SELDOM has a board of directors played 
so active and continuous a part in the 
history and development of a great life 
insurance company as the Directorate of 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company has played in guiding this 
Company to its present position of leader- 
ship in its field. 


Of the nine members of the Board, three 
are now in their 33rd year of service, and 
none has served less than nine years. All, 
therefore, have sat on the Board through 
the entire period of the great depression 
during which NWNL established a notable 
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Warren T. Mosman, Sculptor 


record of continuous growth and progress, 
without sacrifice of strength or stability. 


It is with the thought of paying tribute 
to the invaluable contribution which its 
Directorate has made to NWNL’s welfare 
and progress during the period in which 
the Company has risen to its present 
stature that the bronze medallion illus- 
trated above has been prepared and is 
being distributed, in a limited way, 
through the NWNL Agency Organization. 
Stamped from heavy bronze, the medal- 
lion makes an ideal paper weight, and is 
a distinctive, useful, and lasting ornament 
to any desk. 


O. J. ARNOLD, President 
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which membership is invited only as sub- 
ject to the company’s individual require- 
ments in each case, 

Successful in Its Purpose 

The campaign has been successful in 
its purposes as has been evidenced by 
increasing cooperation on the part of 
managers and field workers especially in 
their efforts to locate and seek contracts 
with the groups selected and appealed to 
by the advertising. 

Mutual Life advertising for the present 
is appearing exclusively in a list of es- 
tablished weekly periodicals with a total 
national circulation of about eight mil- 
lions. The readers of these are consid- 
ered to include for the most part all 
Americans who pay any income tax what- 
ever and who could thus certainly be 
designated as a primary market. The 
campaign is supplemented by newspaper 
advertisements in the company’s list of 
agency cities, once each year, on the an- 
niversary of issuing its first policy. 

The Mutual Life provides its agents 
through the managers with reprints of 
all advertisements in mailing card form. 
Under this mail and call plan the pros- 
pective policyholder is assumed to have 
first seen the advertisement in his favor- 
ite publication, a short time later to have 
received the advertisement in card form 
bearing the agent’s name and address, 
and finally to receive a personal call from 
the agent, who will offer the booklet ad- 
vertised and if permitted continue the 
discussion initiated in the advertisement. 

In this way a systematic tie-up is 
effected between the advertising and the 
field worker with consequent elimination 
of waste and lost motion. Recent adver- 
tisements have contemplated a seasonal 
appeal, that appearing in June being ad- 
dressed to young men, who are graduat- 
ing, being married, getting their first 
jobs, etc. In July and August the ap- 
peal was to “vacationers” suggesting that 
they provide for better vacations “from 
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55 on.” In November the appeal will be 
based on the theme of Thanksgiving un- 
der some such title as “For all these 
benefits give thanks—to life insurance.” 


National Life, Vt. 


Your question is, “What is your objec- 
tive for 1937 national advertising?” The 
answer is split three ways: 

1. To make the company widely known. 

2. To surround it with the Vermont 
background which is peculiar to it. 

3. To interest prospects in the various 
forms of life insurance and annuity con- 
tracts which the company offers. 

We think that we are accomplishing 
these objectives gradually, but as our 
advertising preserves throughout its run 
a similarity of design it is difficult to 
choose, as you asked us to, the particular 
copy which most nearly reflects our ob- 
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jective. I am marking with a lead pencil 
the advertisements which brought a lit- 
tle more response, in the way of cou- 
pons, than any other. 


New England Mutual Life 


It is pretty hard to put into concrete 
form our objective for 1937 national ad- 
vertising. It is, of course, true that the 
primary purpose of all our advertising, 
since we began in the Fall of 1933. is to 
make the name, New England Mutual, 
known to a much larger group of people 
than ever heard of it before. We do not 
expect the advertisements to sell insur- 
ance, but we would like them to facilitate 
the entrance of the agent into the pres- 
ence of the prospect. So far as we can 
judge they have done this to a consider- 
able extent. 

The advertisement 


which has 


drawn 


Current Insurance Advertising 
Achieves Distinction 


By W. L. Hadley 


One of the features of this year’s Gold 
300k of Life Insurance Selling is an 
illustrated symposium of life insurance 


company national magazine advertising 
in which eighteen companies carrying 
on such campaigns tell of the objectives 
aimed at through the advertising and 
give examples of the copy featured by 
them and in many cases the individual 
piece of copy pulling the best results are 


shown. In other cases reproductions of 
copy typifying their campaigns are 
shown. This particular feature of The 


Gold Book will no doubt be found in 
reference portfolios of advertising ex- 
ecutives and managers of all life insur- 
ance companies, 

The great job in effecting life insur- 
ance sales is found in bringing about 
a meeting of minds of the buyer and 
seller as to just what is required in the 
matter of human life value coverage, 
and the complete agreement of both in 
the product of the life insurance carrier 
involved—as to its ability to carry out 
policies designed to provide the protec- 
tion desired by the buyer. 

No other business of the modern era 
has so great an opportunity to establish 
and maintain a public relations under- 
standing between its buying public and 
its sales force, on one hand, and be- 
tween its sales force and itself on the 
other, as has the business of life insur- 
ance. This is because of its all-embrac- 
ing and very intimate nature. 

It is due to this very evident fact that 
advertising to both the buyer and seller 
of life insurance protection has taken so 
important a leap forward during the 


past few years. Research, art design 
and a knowledge from both inside and 
out of what life insurance can and will 
do are easily recognized in the splendid 
advertisements of companies and their 
sales organizations appearing in the trade 
and national press. The building of 
compelling advertisements is more and 
more being done by trained advertising 
executives, and there is both art and 
craft of high order in the product. 

A liberal education in this respect is 
also found in a thoughtful perusal of the 
trade press of the business of insurance 
for the past few years. Unless you have 
kept pace currently with the marked 
advancement in both copy and design, 
you will be amazed at the progress. 
With unblushing pride in that depart- 
ment of insurance management activity 
we refer to the advertising pages of the 
current number of The Gold Book of 
Life Insurance Selling as a fine example 
of the march ahead in this direction. 

Perhaps the greatest accomplishment 
of the current advertising campaigns is 
revealed through the copy presented for 
public consumption which takes the mys- 
tery out of life insurance and leaves in 
the mind of the buyer an easy under- 
standing of its true purpose. This, of 
course, makes more satisfactory sales 
possible, benefiting at one and the same 
time the policyholder, the agent and the 
company. The successful accomplish- 
ment of this job is much to be desired 
and its doing will require the highest 
caliber of specialized executive ability. 
Of a certainty a new day in insurance 
advertising is here and its progress is 
being eagerly watched. 
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METROPOLTTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPAQ) 


the greatest response, as indicated by 
the number of coupons returned, is the 
one enclosed. Nearly twice as many cov- 
pons have been received from this adver- 
tisement as from any other. 


New York Life 


The primary aim of our advertising 
from the beginning has been to empha- 
size the fundamental strength of the com- 
pany. In 1937 this is being done through 
a series of ads on how the New York 
Life has come through every panic, war 
and epidemic since it was founded i 
1845. 

The advertising does not aim to evoke 
a tangible response from the public, but 
rather to create a background for the 
agent in the field. In many of the ad- 
vertisements we go so far as to make no 
offer of a booklet. It is, therefore, im- 
possible to rate them on the basis of 
consumer response. 

We are also starting a new series of 
advertisements in which we depart from 
our previous plan of emphasizing the 
company. These advertisements stress 
certain aspects of life insurance in am 
unusual way. 


Northwestern Mutual Life 


The first principal purpose of our ad- 
vertising is to lodge in the minds of the 
public, the thought or suggestion that 
the Northwestern Mutual is competently 
and honestly managed, and that its ser 
vice is to be preferred above others. Wé 
feel that the most effective way to come 
vey this suggestion and to have it be# 
come a conviction, is to sell vigorous 
the benefits of owning Northwestern 
Mutual life insurance. In each ad, it ® 
our endeavor to: 

1.Dramatically picture and describe 

some principal need for life insur 
ance. i 
2.Drive home the need for owning 
more life insurance. r 
(Continued on 
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THERE IS a growing popular 
planned insurance is as importa 
This realization offers a greater opportunity to 
whose ambitions direct them toward modern career 
underwriting. Professional service of this type is more 
fully described in a booklet “Client Building through 


Estate Planning.” 


C. C. FULTON, JR., AGENCY VICE-PRESIDENT 
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3. Show 
Northwestern 
ing the company’s age, size, 
low net cost record, its mutuality, etc. 

. Present Northwestern Mutual agents 


the unique character of the 
Mutual by emphasiz- 
strength, 


+ 


as capable, well-informed under- 


writers. 

The second principal purpose of our 
advertising is to help give the public a 
better understanding of the institution 
of life insurance as a whole. There has 
been a certain amount of wishful think- 
ing going on in this country in recent 
years, some of it in support of a trend 
that might lead toward the suppression 
of private and individual enterprise. Busi- 
ness and industry are confronted with 
an urgent obligation to build a right and 
sane public opinion which will enlighten 
the public’s conceptions and show the 
principles and ideals behind American 
business. Our advertising is further ac- 
quainting the American public with the 
principles, purposes, and benefits of the 
institution of American mutual legal re- 
serve life insurance. We need have no 
fears for the future of our institution in 
the hands of an informed public. Cer- 
tainly, we all have faith in the unfailing 
supremacy of right, and that depends on 
knowledge. Thé agency force and the 
national advertising, working together, 
are bringing this necessary knowledge to 
the people of America, and in the knowl- 
wf we bring lies the way to true per- 
sonal economic freedom and security. 

Under separate cover, I am sending 
three ads that all have a very high read- 
ership rating by Starch. The “Scrapped” 
ad had the highest rating for “seen” and 
“read some” of any life insurance adver- 
tisement published in Time last year. 
“Lost! the second greatest asset” ad is 
one of our You, Incorporated series. In- 
cidentally, over 60,000 reprints of this ad 
have been purchased by our agents. The 


ad “At 55 He Had Earned $130,000—But 
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Now 
from our Retirement Income Accumulat- 
ed Earnings series. This ad ranks very 
high in the Starch ratings for Post life 
insurance advertisers so far this year. 


He’s the Man Nobody Wants” is 





Northwestern National Life 

NwNL’s national advertising objective 
this year—as it has been ever since the 
company began to advertise in a nation- 
al medium—is to continue to make as 
many favorable impressions as possible 
per dollar of advertising expenditure. 


The “per dollar of advertising expendi- 
ture” is important, for NwNL, like any 


company which does not rank among the 
largest, must make its advertising “reg- 
ister” in competition with that of com- 
panies with much more ample appropria- 
tions. 

NwNL seeks to overcome the handicap 
of a limited appropriation by running 
distinctive advertisements in a distinctive 


medium. Its advertisements have per- 
sonality. Surveys made by an indepen- 
dent research organization reveal that 


NwNL’s 1936-37 ads were consistently 
far more effective in attracting and hold- 
ing readers’ attention than the average 
advertisement in the same _ publication. 
Statistically, they attracted 78 per cent 
more attention per dollar of expenditure 
than the average advertisement in cor- 
responding issues of Time, and they re- 
ceived 431% more thorough reading than 
the average. 

The first of a new series of advertise- 
ments is beginning with the September 6 
issue of Time. (Editor’s Note: The Sep- 
tember 6 advertisement is reproduced at 
the beginning of this symposium.) Al- 
though this ad is strikingly different 
from the highly successful series which 
preceded it, one characteristic is common 
to both—they are concretely helpful to 
life insurance agents of all companies. 
To the extent that they benefit all life 
insurance men and companies (without, 
of course, losing their distinctive identity 
as NwNL advertisements) they build 
added good-will for NwNL. The most 
gratifying result of last year’s campaign 
was the many letters received from life 
insurance men, not only in NwNL, but in 
other companies as well, indicating that 
the ads were being clipped and put into 
daily use by salesmen in their solicita- 
tions. 

Of course, no advertisement, no matter 
how attractive or how well planned, will 
sell life insurance. NwNL doesn’t expect 
it to. Its advertising merely gives its 
salesmen one more weapon with which 
to gain the confidence and win the deci- 
sion of the individual to whom he is sell- 
ing. It is up to the fieldman who actually 
gets the application to capitalize on this 
advertising in any way he can, and NwNL 
is satisfied that its salesmen are making 
effective and enthusiastic use of its dis- 
tinctive advertisements. 


Penn Mutual Life 


Through our national advertising pro- 
gram we wish to emphasize: 
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The reputation of the company be- 
hind a Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
policy ; 

The sesutation of the man (under- 
writer) behind a Penn Mutual policy. 

The advertisement “How the Man 
from Penn Mutual, etc.,” we think, best 
represents this point of view while, dur- 
ing 1937, our advertisement, “Give the 
Old Man a Break,” brought the greatest 
number of replies. 
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Phoenix Mutual Life 


During 1937 and 1938 the Phoenix Mu- 
tual will continue to use Retirement In- 
come insurance as the keynote of its na- 
tional advertising campaign in magazines 
and a few newspapers having national 


circulation. By deliberate design this 
theme has become so distinctive a part 
of Phoenix Mutual advertising that we 
believe it advisable to continue along sim- 
ilar vein, avoiding headlines or illustra- 
tions that threaten disaster and placing 
the emphasis on the things in life insur- 
ance that make for more abundant life 
and better living. 


Prudential 


The objective of the 1937 advertising 

campaign of the Prudential is: 
“More Protection for Dependents.” 

We have had more favorable comment 
from our magazine advertisement show- 
ing child walking with father than from 
any of the pictorial advertisements which 
we have used this year. 


The Teavdlens 


The objective of our 1937 national ad- 
vertising is the same as our objective in 
previous years—to increase the apprecia- 
tion of Travelers insurance so_ that 
agents can sell policies more easily and 
so that policyholders will retain their 
insurance for longer periods. The success 
of the Travelers and of Travelers agents 
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is one and the same thing, and I pre. 
sume that the advertisement which ap- 
peared in the September 4 issue of Col- 
lier’s captioned, “I’d Live It All Over 
Again,” is as representative of Travelers 
1937 advertising as anything. 

We have no way of knowing what the 
public response will be to this advertise. 
ment, nor have we any way of knowing 
at this time what the response will be to 
another advertisement for which we have 
high hopes. The latter one carries the 
title, “Drop Your Bucket Where You 
Are,” and ran in the Saturday Evening 
Post of August 21 and the September is- 
sue of the American Magazine. 

We do know that we received very un- 
usual response from the public to the 
advertisement that appeared in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post of January 30, show- 
ing the picture of the boy gazing at the 
rainbow. This advertisement, in addition 
to getting many comments from the gen- 
eral public, was given First Award for 
color paintings published in mass maga- 
zines at the sixteenth annual Exhibition 
of Advertising Art by the Art Directors 
club. 

While we here at the Travelers recog- 
nize the fact that insurance is still sold 
by men rather than by advertisements 
we believe that the advertising can be of 
considerable help to these men; that 
through advertising we can implant ideas 
that they can later cultivate into applica- 
tions; that we can make it a little easier 
for them to get in to see people; that we 
can, in other words, prepare the way for 
agents. We believe also that we can cut 
down the average number of calls per 
interview and the average number of in- 
terviews per application, and all of our 
advertising is aimed toward that objec- 
tive. 

In preparing this advertising we go on 
the theory that there is not in the gen- 
eral public an inherent desire for infor- 
mation about insurance; that this inter- 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn, 
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Hantrorp, Nov. 1846. 
SIR, 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, cel eee by the Legislature of this State ° May 

last, is now organized agreeably to its charter, and the Corporation have d its busi of Life Insurancée | ¢. 2 |e, : 4 

The subject of Life Insurance,—its history,—the principles that govern it,—its adaptation to all the various situations im” = = = | 
life,—its beneficial tendency,—the provision it affords for those dependent upon our’ exertions during life ; the considerations ° 
of prudence, and the incentives to duty that it holds forth, to embrace its benefits, are now attracting public attention, and 
rapidly securing public favor, And among the most important duties that men owe to themselves and their families, and one, Py 
the performance of which will go far to insure to them the enjoyment of peaceful hearts in every event in life, none more.) 
forcibly urges itself to their better natures, than the attainment of means to support the infirmities of an old age, or, in case of © | 
death, to secure to those whom they might otherwise leave dependent and unprovided for, acertain resource against want. a ; ne 





{ 
These means and benefits are offered to parents and others, by the provisions and operations of the Connecticut Mutual Life 24 ; 
Insurance Company, in the liberal conditions presented by the Directors in their prospectus of terms, on which they wily» * 41 | 
insure lives, grant annuities, and confer endowments; for not only do they place it in the power of parents to secure an’® |) ) t! : 
independent support to their families in case of their death ; but the possession of such = Policy of insurance, gives apermanent © { or : 
credit for its amount; or in cases of a reverse in fortune, loans can be obtained upon its seeurity, Married women, can insure | |. 
the lives of their husbands, secure from their creditors, if need be, and after their own deaths, the same.may be made payable | «¢ | 
to their children. Algo by an endowment for their children; parents may sectiré to them # capital sum on arriving at mature’ © | © / 
age, with the profits thereon, annually added to the principal. In fact, as various aq/are the conditions to be provided for in. © | { i 
life, so numerous are the provisions and protections, to be found in this Mutual y, its funds and their accumulation. a} &e 
being applied to the interests of its members—and all the profits accruing from its business, revertingto them in onipite otin. +4 / eet 
certificates. 1288 ie 
‘Already popular and extensively embraced as life insurance is, by the mercantile and business community, it " a | . oe 
itself more powerfully to professional men and mechanics, and all those upon whose life and labor their families depend for. 6 18 t iS 


support; and who, it is believed, would generally embrace its provisions, were the subject suitably presented to their considers 
ation ; and it is presumed, that in every town there are more or less, who would desire to become members of a mutual 5 
insurance and saving institution of this character. The Directors, therefore, respectfully solicit you to become a member 
thereof, and your.codperation in preseating its benefits and interests to the people in your vicinity. 

By reference to the Prospectus, and rules of this Company, and the several tables of Premiums, to be had at the offices of the 
Cen the superior advantages presented to the public, will most strongly recommend it to general patronage and favor. 





DIRECTORS. 

THOMAS K. BRACE, ELIPHALET A. BULKELEY, | 

ROBERT BUELL, JAMES A. AYRAULT, 

DAVID S. DODGE, LORENZO B. GOODMAN, 

GUY R. PHELPS, NATHANIEL H. MORGAN, 

ELISHA B. PRATT, . NATHAN M. WATERMAN, 

EDSON FESSENDEN, HENRY L. MILLER. 
ELISHA B. PRATT, Vice President. ELIPHALET A. BULKELEY, Presidea/. 


GUY R, PHELPS, Secretary. 
DAVID S. DODGR, M. D., Physician to the Company. 


This Advertisement Is Ninety-One Years Old ! 
It Is The First Declaration of The Company, 
Published When It Opened Its Doors In 1846. 
Even then as now, life insurance served 


| the same fundamental needs. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL @, 
LIFE INSURANCE 
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Coffin: This seems a very appropriate 
time for us to get together, because there 
is no question but that general business is 
still improving very rapidly, and we want 
to be prepared to get our share. Numer- 
ous figures have crossed my desk recently 
from Babson and other statisticians, indi- 
cating that the improvement is real and 
substantial. 

As we all know, life insurance produc- 
tion is lagging somewhat in the general 
upturn. Our own record this year is very 
satisfactory, but it does not seem that the 
boys in the field have quite sensed the ex- 
tent of improved conditions, Perhaps we 
should expect this because you will all re- 
member that when the depression set in 
our business remained very good for at 
least two years. But it is up to the agency 
department to stimulate the field, and we 
are here today to suggest ways and means 
of overcoming such lag as there may be. 
You have all visited many agencies in the 


The Agency Vice-President, Educational Director, and 
Assistant Agency Superintendents Work Up Objec- 
tives for the Fall Selling Campaign and Means of 
Making the Agent’s Job Easier. 


The accompanying dialogue is a transcript of part of a conference about 
selling held in the agency division of the Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, 


by agency executives. 


Those quoted in the rotation of the dialogue are 


Vincent B. Coffin, second vice-president and superintendent of agencies; 
E. C. Andersen, Raymond W. Simpkin, Fred O. Lyter and George F. B. 


Smith. 


little or no discussion of the exact 
need existing. 

This simplification of the job is doubt- 

less to a considerable extent responsible 


for the fine work being done by this 
agency. 
Coffin: That is basic and certainly 


sound. At least three of your four points 
have to do with prospecting, and what is 
your impression of the prospecting job 
being done by most of the men at pres- 
est: 

Necessity of Careful Preliminary 

Survey 
Andersen: Certainly, the best salesman 


tion of each agent will be automatically 
focused on the caliber of his prospects, 
we should begin to make real progress 
with the quality aspect. 

Coffin: A good point. Then if we agree 
with Andersen and Simpkin, we _ shall 
make it a point in contacts with the field 
to stress, first, the obtaining of more 
adequate information, and second, the 
quality angle. 

Now what about the other phase of the 
selling job—the presentation or sales ap- 
peal itself? 

Lyter: Most of our troubles, either 
business or economic, are the brain chil- 





Raymond W. Simpkin 
Ass’t Sup’t of Agencies 


past few weeks, as I have myself, and I 
should like to get any suggestions you 
may have on where the emphasis should 
be placed in the balance of 1937. 


Cites Waddell 


Andersen: Perhaps we have been guilty 
of making the job of selling life insurance 
look too complicated. This might be a 
natural aftermath of the struggles we all 
went through, both in the field and home 
office, in maintaining production during 
the depression. I am reminded of a plan 
that Robert Waddell is using in Pitts- 
burgh. Instead of worrying about the 
many ramifications of the business, he has 
urged the men to look upon their work as 
consisting of these four points: 

1. Get names of people—people 

have buying power. 

2. Get information. The more we know 
about an individual the more intelli- 
gently we can talk. 

3. See them on a favorable basis. Build 
prestige for yourself, using centers of 
influence, references and letters. Get 
a favorable hearing or don’t interview 
them at all. 

4. Have something on the ball. Too oft- 
en presentations are mere recitations 
of the benefits of life insurance with 


who 


Fred O. Lyter 
Ass’t Sup’t of Agencies 


Vincent B. Coffin 
2nd Vice-President and 
Sup’t of Agencies 


in the world would have little success in 
disposing of 10-ton Mack trucks to per- 
sons whose business required the use of 
half-ton delivery cars. Even bargain 
prices would be of no great help. 

So, a more careful analysis of the life 
insurance market needs to be made before 
this prospecting problem begins to be 
licked. It is my impression that prospect- 
ing, in the sense of obtaining adequate 
information, has not kept pace with the 
factual knowledge of the average under- 
writer. 

Simpkin: In that connection I wouid 
like to remind you of the “Profitable 
Prospecting” material recently turned out 
by the Bureau. As we all know, President 
Loomis of our company is exceedingly 
anxious to see the average policy in- 
creased. The actuaries have estimated that 
an increase of only $500 in the average 
policy would result in a saving to the 
home office alone of $50,000 overhead the 
first year. 


Conservation 
The work which Secretary H. H. 
Steiner is doing on conservation is de- 
signed to attack this problem at the 


source. When we get our new Occupa- 
tional Rating Charts, so that the atten- 


Edward C. Andersen 
Educational Director 


George F. B. Smith 
Ass’t Sup’t of Agencies 


dren of extremists. For instance, let me 
try to give a life insurance illustration. 
Basic Needs Change Little 

If I go into the field today, one extrem 
ist will tell me that I should stick to the 
retirement idea and sell life insurance pri- 
marily as an investment. An expert on 
the other side will tell me that the exact 
opposite course should be followed, and 
that the pendulum has swung back to 
protection. 

It seems to me that both these advisors 
are wrong. Basic needs for life insurance 
don’t really change very much. There 
need be no conflict between these two 
points of view. I will do my best selling 
as I show the insured that both advan- 
tages can be secured in one contract. 

In other words, if my primary appeal is 
on retirement, I can and should use the 
protection thought at the close and vice 
versa. 

I think our men should be sure they are 
using their double-barreled shot guns. 

Simplified Programming 

Andersen: I agree entirely with what 
Lyter has just said, and for that reason 
would urge that we give even greater at- 
tention to the company’s plan of “Simpli- 
fied Programming.” This is in reality little 
more than an application of our familiar 


Conference 


units to the complete problem of our pros. 
pect. 

And any such method which is worth 
its salt regards both retirement and pro- 
tection needs in proper perspective. If we 
can encourage more of the men to use 
this plan methodically, production will yn- 
questionably be benefited, and a sound job 
of underwriting will be done. 

Smith: Again, I agree with what has 
been said, but just a word of caution 
might be needed at this point. Now that 
so many companies seem to have swung 
completely to the idea of program work, 
there may be some slight danger that the 
entire proposition will be over done, Fur- 
thermore, we know from our own experi- 
ence that a great many men will never 
qualify for this type of selling. Perhaps, 
we need to re-dedicate ourselves to our 
own selling philosophy, which has now 
been well tried and tested. 

Unit sales, to be followed when ready 
by simple programming, seems as sound a 
procedure as it ever did. Let’s not forget 
that much of our progress some years 
ago was due to our specific selling proce- 
dure built around the idea of retirement 
income alone. As we move into new fields, 
and properly so, we must be certain that 
we do not lose the ground already gained. 

Simpkin: Thinking again, as I am 
bound to do, of the cost and profit angles, 
I am concerned only about one thing 
That is that if the life insurance sold 
really fits the needs of the prospect, we 
shall have a low lapse rate, and business 
that is satisfactory to every one. 

Coffin: We seem to agree, then, that we 
need not so much new methods, as more 
hearty and enthusiastic attention to the 
fine methods we already have. With these 
thoughts I am in full agreement. 

But are there any new or special angles, 
particularly relating to the year of 1937 
with which we are immediately concerned, 
that should have our attention? 


Business Insurance for Small 
Corporations 

Smith: Yes, I think there is such a field 
in the direction of business insurance for 
the smaller corporations. During the de- 
pression this class of business was virtual- 
ly unobtainable. With most firms in the 
red, this was only natural. But the situa- 
tion is changing rapidly, and you will re- 
member that chamber of commerce survey 
which indicated that 22,000 reporting firms 
showed only 6,000 with any form of busi- 
ness life insurance. 

Our home office advisory bureau, work- 
ing in cooperation with the legal depart- 
ment, can and should make many sugges- 
tions to the field on this subject. We also 
need some literature in this particular 
field, and that is one of the next jobs on 
my own calendar. 

Social Security 

Lyter: There is another place where we 
seem to be missing a bet, and that 1s m 
connection with social security. Obvious- 
ly this has given us added selling tools, 
but we don’t seem to be awake to the 
possibilities. 

Andersen: That is right, and we must 
get more excited about it ourselves. One 
thing is working heavily on our side, and 
that is that each of us wants all that he is 
entitled to from life. Approximately 50, 
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OUR SALES TRAINING 
PLAN INTERESTS THE 
COLLEGE-TRAINED MAN" 


Because 


(1) He likes the definite, systematic method of study which 
teaches him not only the fundamentals of life insurance but 


the essentials of successful salesmanship. 
(2) He appreciates the opportunity to earn while he learns. 


(3) He is inspired to greater effort by the chance to qualify for 


a week-long District Sales Training School. 


(4) He is intrigued by the "post-graduate" feature of our plan— 
the opportunity to crown his early success by qualifying for 


an Advanced Sales Training School. 


*Proof? Of the 21 salesmen who at- Those same 21 salesmen had an average 
tended our most recent Advanced of $105,000 for their first 11 months 
School, 16 were college graduates; 
one had two years of college work; 
one had one year of college work and 
three were high school graduates. of term and annuities. 


in the business. This was new, issued 
and paid-for life insurance, exclusive 


Bankers Life Company 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 


Des Moines, lowa 
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By Ross B. Gordon 


Vice-President and Supervisor of 


THE — BASTERN UNDERW RITER — THE GOLD BOOK OF LIFE INSURANCE _SELLING © 


LIFE INSURANCE MOTIVE— 


Applications, State Mutual Life 


The 

sale for the definite purpose of filling 
a specific He not actually 
create this but brings it sharply 
to the attention of his client. Whether 
it be for the protection of loved ones, 
consummation of a 
tion, fulfilment of 
or provision 


progressive life underwriter makes 


need. does 


need, 


transac- 
a philanthropic de- 


business 


sire, for taxes, the under- 
writer points the way to a happy solu- 
tion through the purchase of life insur- 
ance. 

In order to appraise cach life insur- 
ance risk the home office underwriter, 
or selector, must take into consideration 
many factors. Years of experience and 
study show that these factors all influ- 
ence mortality. Most of these factors 
can be gauged readily; yet, one of the 
outstanding factors which is difficult not 
only to develop but also to evaluate is 
the motive or the question of insurable 
interest. Almost without exception, the 


motive for the purchase, as developed by 
the salesman, is the basis on which in- 
surable interest is determined. 


Specialized Assistant 


Of course, this is a routine considera- 
tion when a man with a steady earned 
income is buying insurance to provide 
protection for his wife and dependent 
children or parents, or income for his 
retiring years. The up-to-date insurance 
underwriter, however, has supplemented 
these fundamental needs by a complete 
kit of other necessities, which the man 
on the street does not ordinarily asso- 
ciate with the purchase of life insurance. 

The law department in every progres- 
sive life insurance company is not only 
equipped but also is willing to aid in de- 
veloping and expanding the field of pos- 
sibilities for new sales. There has de- 
veloped in these departments a valuable 
source of specialized and expert assist- 
ance for the underwriter. Law depart- 
ments, which once restricted their sales 
aids to the preparation of deferred set- 
tlements, now offer both technical advice 
and sound arguments to further the pur- 
chase of personal and business insur- 
ance with a view to minimizing the loss 
to the estate through taxes. 

Courts have continually held, right up 
to the present day, that (I quote th 
Circuit Court of Appeals) “Any one may 
so arrange his affairs that his taxes 
shall be as low as possible; he is not 
bound to choose that pattern which will 
best pay the treasury; there is not even 
a patriotic duty to increase one’s taxes. 
The legal right of a taxpayer to de- 
crease the amount of what otherwise 
would be his taxes, or altogether avoid 
them by means which the law permits, 
cannot be doubted.” 

This statement was approved by the 
Supreme Court. And in its own decision, 
the Supreme Court-said: “The motive 
to reduce or escape taxes is almost uni- 


versal and, if not given play through 
sham or fraudulent transactions, entirely 
legitimate.” The court has long since 


held that the adoption of a 
computation of taxes most 
a taxpayer is not only a 
duty owed himself. 

It is essential that the home office un- 
derwriter and the law department co- 


method of 
favorable to 
right, but a 
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operate closely, as a complete under- 
standing of new sales motives is nec 
sary in order that the selector of risks 
may properly interpret the motive. 


es- 


Careful Underwriting of Insurable 
Interest 


the expansive era of the 1920s, 
it was not uncommon to receive an ap- 
plication payable to the insured’s exe- 
cutors, administrators, or assigns with 
no explanation whatever, or perhaps 
with the terse statement “Personal In- 
surance” or “Business Coverage”. The 
high depression mortality, especially on 
the larger risks, re-emphasized the need 
for more careful underwriting of insur- 
able interest at the home office. Most 
companies now require a supplementary 


During 


explanation of ultimate purpose, when 
the beneficiary is the “Estate”. Some 
companies also include a leading ques- 


tion on the application to be answered 


by the insured. 


Even on the small application, the 
estate nomination became a “red flag 
as the result of occasional fraud cam- 


paigns by murder rings. Thanks to the 
diligence of life insurance companies, and 
particularly to the cooperation of inves- 
tigating organizations, that blot on the 
insurance fraternity has been greatly 
diminished, but constant watchfulness is 
still essential, as the potential profits 
are a great temptation to develop a new 
system of fraud 


A Sound Practice Two Centuries Old 


The impression may be given that 
this closer review of “blind beneficiaries” 
is an innovation resulting entirely from 
recent experience. On the contrary, it 
is simply a sound practice more than 
two centuries old. Records show the 
following instruction as one of several 
from the London Assurance Company 
to their Dublin representative in No- 
vember 1725: “If the person for whose 
benefit the assurance is made is un- 
known to you, you are to learn, if pos- 
sible, the reason why the assurance is 
made, for unless there are good reasons 


the person 
state ol 


why the assurance is made, 
assured may be in a worse 
health than you apprehend.” 

In a strict interpretation of the mean- 
ing, insurable interest exists only if it 
can be demonstrated that the beneficiary 
will benefit by the insured’s continuance 
of life. There is no doubt that on this 
premise it is sometimes difficult to prove 
a legitimate insurable interest to the 
home office underwriter. This applies, 
of course, only to the relatively few 
applications where the motive for the 
sale is not obvious. In such cases, a 
voluntary letter of explanation to the 
home office will avoid those bugaboos of 


harmony, namely, doubt, delay, denial, 
and dissatisfaction. The letter should 
explain briefly how the need was de- 
veloped in making the sale and, also, 
how the specified amount was dcter- 
mined. 

The agent’s report on most life ap- 


plications carries 
cover unusual cases 


specific questions to 
of insurable interest. 
These questions are kept to a minimum 
with the realization that a good sales- 
man should not be burdened with avoid- 
able clerical routine. He will find, how- 
ever, that when the picture warrants it, 
a voluntary letter with the application, 
giving his own version of the motive for 
the sale will quickly clear the air. 
Basic Types of Sales Motives 

It seems appropriate to brief 
statement of the different basic types 
of sales motives, although separate 
papers should be and have been written 
enlarging upon each one. 

The straight personal 
payable 


give a 


sale is usually 
to a member of the immediate 
family who is dependent upon the in- 
sured. This proposal rarely requires any 
supplementary explanation. However, in- 
surance on an elderly parent, payable 
to a_ self-supporting son or daughter, 
will be almost impossible to obtain, if 
the parent is dependent. The beneficiary, 
who usually is paying the premiums di- 
rectly or indirectly, may feel entitled 
to some remuneration, but for this filial 
duty he should receive his reward in 
heaven, not from the insurance com- 
pany. Even though a small amount is 
requested as a burial fund, mortality ex- 
perience shows that the burial follows 
entirely too soon after the issuance of 
a policy. It seems more logical that the 
proposed premium outlay should properly 
be expended for additional coverage on 
the adult offspring. Where would the 
parent turn for even the barest necessi- 
ties of life if the sole means of support 
were to be removed by death? 
Juvenile Policies 

Juvenile policies constitute a good field 
and they are not too difficult to sell, 
provided the parent is already insurance- 
minded, as evidenced by his own cover- 
age. Of course, the amount on each 
child can be only a fraction of the total 
carried by the parent on whom the eco- 
nomic loss through death would be great- 
est. Likewise, in the case of several 
children, the oldest ones should be in- 
sured first. In submitting an application 
on a youngster, it is well to indicate 
the amount of insurance carried on the 
parent and on each brother or sister. 
These issues are frequently on an own- 
ership or beneficiary control form, which 
gives full rights to the parent and avoids 
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From the Selector’s Viewpoint 


egal red tape that attends the transac. 
tion of business by a minor. 

So-called debtor-creditor sales are ac- 
ceptable, provided it can be proved that 
the et ate is still alive; that is to say, 
the insured is paying both interest and 


instalments on the principal and is also 
able to pay the insurance premiums 
When the creditor is buying the insur- 
ance as a last resort to collect a dead 
debt, there is a marked taint of specu- 
lation. 
Tax Coverage Sales 

Tax coverage sales, usually submitted 

on personal ownership forms, have ac- 


counted for the bulk of the large sales 
in the past two years. This type of 
sale may be furthered by contact with 
the home office law department which 
can advise and interpret laws and rql- 
ings pertaining to this most compli- 
cated phase. Here again, home office 
action in approving these latter sales 
would be expedited if the underwriter 
would indicate what knowledge he has 


of the proposed insured’s worth and how 
he determined the required amount of 
insurance. In this connection, it might 
be pointed out that some authorities 
claim that the true insurable value is 
not the probable total inheritance tax, 
but the probable loss sustained through 
forced liquidation of certain assets to 
pay this tax when the values may be 
shrunken. Of course, this opinion is 
based upon an economic theory that the 
government, by means of heavy taxation, 
should reduce the net proceeds to the 
heirs of very large estates. 

Business sales may be generally classi- 
fied as key-man or survivorship contro! 
In either case the home office should 
know whether all similar associates in 
the business are covered or proposed for 
the same purpose. This is to eliminate 
the possibility, which at times is an 
actuality, that the associates have se- 
lected only one man with reasonable as- 
surance of an early profit. 

Stock Retirement Coverage 

Once the beneficiary—the business— 
has received the claim check to compen- 
sate for the loss of the key-man, the 
proceeds may be disposed of in many 
different ways. One adaptation of this 
type of sale, known as stock retirement 
coverage, is still essentially key-man cov- 
erage and the permissible amount should 
be determined by the same standards 
that apply to any key-man sale. Its par- 
ticular purpose is to support a new stock 
issue and provide for partial retirement 
of the stock in the event of the key- 
man’s death. The stock issue, however. 
should be strong enough to stand by it- 
self without a full 100% loss if one 
member of the business should die. 
Therefore, the insurable value is not the 
market value of the new issue, but the 
key-man’s value to the business, deter- 
mined by the customary methods. 

Survivorship control sales may be ar- 
ranged in several ways, but the home of- 
fice selector should know, (1) Which 
method of disposal of stock is to be 
used, (2) How the valuation of the in- 
sured’s interest was determined and (3) 
Whether all other stockholders of any 
appreciable size are also to be insured 
for the same purpose. Obviously, the 
modern competent salesman has all this 
information at his fingertips, so trans- 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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In 1845, Mr. Hugh C. Baker 
of Hamilton, Ontario, in 
order to insure his life, 
was obliged to travel from 
his home town to New 
York . 

















. at that time a hazard- 
ous journey of 500 miles 
by stage-coach... 

















That journey inspired the 
founding of the Canada 
Life in 1847. 





A Life Insurance Policy of Ninety Years Ago! 
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Established, 2st August, 1847. 
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On November 9, 1937, the Canada Life celebrates the 90th Anniversary of the first Canada Life 
policy, which was on the life of Mr. Hugh C. Baker, founder and first President of this Company. 
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to right: S. Z. Earle, F. B. Losee, B. J. Pixley, J. P. Hale. 


An Arizona Agency Which Works 
Among 175,000 Insurable Persons 


Upsetting the formality of the Mutual 
Life Field Club Convention in Chicago 
last June, the nine men in the accom- 
panying picture marched in wearing “ten 
gallon” hats and let those assembled 
know that they had scared enough pros- 
pects out of the sagebrush and cactus 
to qualify for the meeting. With fewer 
than 175,000 insurable persons scattered 
over a territory of 114,000 square miles 
these men from the Phoenix, Ariz., agen- 
cy were justly proud. 

Manager of the agency is Fred J. 
Joyce. After graduation from Missouri 
School of Mines he returned to his old 
home in Leadville, Colo., where he en- 
tered mining; also played professional 
baseball. After some experience in Mex- 
ico he located in Arizona where he as- 
sayed copper. Following connection with 
the United States Reclamation Service 
he entered life insurance with Mutual 
Life in 1909. His record in insurance 
and that of his agency have been out- 
standing. 

Byron J. Pixley, dean of the group, 
has a record that few men can equal 
Producing at least one application a week 
and sometimes five or six, for 670 con- 
secutive weeks, he is an inspiration to 
his fellow workers, an authority in his 
field, and one of Arizona’s best known 
agents. For nineteen consecutive years 
he has been a Field Club member. 


Former National League Pitcher 


Arthur Nehf, former Giant and Cub 
pitcher, now prepares insurance pro- 
grams with the same accuracy that he 
threw baseballs during World Series 














FRED J. JOYCE 


games a few years ago. A large case 
writer, he ranked eleventh in paid for 
business in The Mutual Life in 1936 
and is one of the Copper State’s big 
producers. Five times a Field Club 
member. 

Summer temperatures of 120 degrees 
don’t stop Clem Sills of Yuma, Arizona. 
Paying for forty-five lives in one month 
shows that he is on the go. Four times 
a Field Club member. 

Once state director of vocational ed- 


row, left to right: W. C. Sills, H. W. Miller, F. J. Joyce, Jr. W. H. Quesnel, A. N. Nehf. Bottom row, left 


ucation and now a member of the Board 
of Regents, University of Arizona, Hal- 
bert Miller of Tucson, has made an en- 
viable record as an agent. Three times 
a Field Club member. 


Fred J. Joyce, Jr. 


Fred J. Joyce, Jr., left the Univer- 
sity of Arizona to enter the insurance 
business, was successful from the start, 
and has been a Field Club member for 
the past three years. 

Tossing aside the gavel which he held 
as president of the University of Ariz- 
ona student body, where he graduated 
as a civil engineer, Frank B. Losee has 
made a wide Arizona acquaintance pay 
him insurance dividends, and has been 
a Field Club member for two years. 

Seeing a brighter future in insurance 
than in automobile sales, S. Z. Earle 
gave up his car business and intends to 
be a member of the Field Club every 
year. 

John P. Hale of Mesa, Arizona, was 
successful in putting a Mutual Life 
brand on more than 100 applicants his 
first year in the business. For eleven 
years principal of one of the South- 
west’s largest high schools, he with- 
drew from education and shows prom- 
ise of becoming & leader in his new 
profession. Like scores of other hobby- 
ists, he has linked his vocation with 
his avocation and made a profitable 
combination. 

Graduating from the University of 
Arizona and passing the State Bar ex- 
amination, Bill Quesnel of Tucson, 
burned his shingle, took a rate-book and 
in eight months qualified for the Field 
Club. Not bad for a 23-year-old. 


—————— 
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est must first be aroused. We also 
that many people think insurance peopl 
and insurance salesmen have put m 
much emphasis in the past on the thine ; 
that will happen to you if you don 4 
sure. We have tried to keep the goblin, 
out. 
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Union Central Life 


The Union Central Life has just com. 
pleted its fifth year of national advert 
ing in magazines of special and genera! 
circulation. Throughout the five years 
each advertisement has featured ‘some 
particular form of life insurance jp , 
manner much the same as a mnufacture, 
of a branded article would present his 
package, but withal each advertisemen 
has been strongly proponent of th 
broad principle of the public’s need fo, 
life insurance protection, 

During the past year and a half the 
Multiple Protection policy has been the 
particular policy featured, and_ since 
early 1937 an unusual series of illustra. 
tions has drawn particular attention to 
the need for such a policy. This series 
of illustrations consisted of photographs 
of a small child’s hands in varying posi. 
tions making a strong emotional appeal 
to parents. 

That the series mentioned above has 
been unusually effective is best demon- 
strated by the wide publicity given var- 
ous of the photographs in the editorial 
sections of a number of publications, plus 
an extraordinary mail response over and 
above direct inquiries as to life insurance 

Naturally, the main objectives of the 
Union Central campaign have been to 
further the general interest of the public 


in the institution of life insurance as an | 
economic force, and, of course, specifical- | 
ly to focus the public’s attention on the | 


strength and service of the Union Cen- 
tral. 

It is not possible to designate which 
particular piece of copy has been the 
most successful as direct inquiries are 
not conclusive. In fact, the Union Cen- 
tral Life does not feel that direct in- 
quiries are essential to the success of its 
advertising. 


Sales Clinic 


(Continued from Page 110) 





000,000 American workers are paying for 
the social security retirement benefits 
and all anticipate a life income at 65. Yet 
it is doubtful if many of these people wil 
be able to enjoy this income, for as we 
know under the present law the income is 
payable only if actual retirement takes 
place. With the benefits as small as they 
are, retirement will be impossible for 
thousands of people, unless that income 
be augmented through the services we ca! 
offer. 

Let’s get a little more enthuisastic about 
this angle ourselves, and see if we cam 
transmit some of it to the field. 

Smith: Our social security booklets 
which guarantee a favorable interview ! 
properly used, have had nothing like th 
distribution to which they are entitled. l! 
is almost impossible for life insurance 
men to deliver one of these booklets with- 
out having a good interview on the sub- 
ject of Retirement Income. The supple- 
mentary angle which Andersen has Jus! 
pointed out, fits perfectly into this scheme 


I believe we have not yet succeeded in gi § 


ing our own policyholders an adequate 
picture of these possibilities. 


Coffin: Thanks for all these suges Fi 


tions, a complete discussion of wilt 
could keep us here all night. Will each 
of you kindly prepare specific recommet: 
dations as to our Fall program, taking 
into account all these angles covered t 
day? 
Unquestionably, there is a great deal o! 
new business on the horizon. Unless x. 
ourselves get excited about these possibill- 
ties, we can hardly expect other folk to 
do so. 
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A half million dollars life insurance on 





the lives of less than 300 policyholders was 


in force on the books of the John Hancock 





at the end of its first year of business. Car- 
ing for this trust was a task met with a keen 
sense of responsibility by the little group 


of men who founded this Company. 
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The Comprehensive Functions of Life Insurance 


he must present life insurance in action, 
as a medium for the creation of secur- 
ity; as a conservator of personal estates; 
as a hedge against business loss and last, 
but not least, as an influence in a social 
development of life itself. 


Field to Be Cultivated 


To the student the application of these 
financial uses to which life insurance 
can be put, affords an avocation as well 
as a vocation and provides a stimulus 
to a progress essential in the achieve- 
ment of a professional service to society 
comparable to other professions whose 
prestige antedates ours, 

The services of the institution which 
we represent must be a part of the pro- 
gram of every human being who recog- 
nizes that the productive years of life 
are sandwiched between two periods of 
consumption—during the first of which 
we are consuming that which somebody 
else has created and in the last we con- 
sume the reserves which we ourselves 
are able to establish through the years. 

Reduced to its simplest terms and with 
proper apologies, our field might be de- 
scribed as the rich man, poor man, typist, 
clerk, doctor, lawyer, merchant, nurse. 


Reason for Accumulating Property 


The primary service of medicine is of 
major importance to the great mass of 
people and the much respected family 
doctor renders a service of incalculable 
value to all of his clients. Likewise the 
primary function of life insurance is one 
of service to the great mass of people 
in the establishment of a sense of eco- 
nomic security. Hence there exists a 
great need for life insurance men who 
are highly trained in the primary func- 
tions which life insurance is designed to 
cover. 

Briefly, all property is accumulated for 
the purpose of producing income when 
the capacity to earn income stops. For 
the family this situation is created upon 
the death of the producer. For the in- 
dividual, his economic death or retire- 
ment, whether voluntary or forced, estab- 
lishes the need of property capable of 
producing that, proportion of the income 
which is necessary for the maintenance 
of current needs. 

The economic and social strata occu- 
pied by the individual necessarily dictates 
the extent to which he or she may be 
capable of establishing financial indepen- 
dence. Nevertheless, the fundamental 
principles of the sinking fund are ap- 
plicable in every sense to the problems 
of the individual. In establishing a living 
standard, the principles of foresight dic- 
tate that a constant consciousness should 
exist of the problems of the future and 
an intelligent allocation of the financial 
results of current efforts should be made 
so that there is a fair assurance of a 
permanent protection of life’s require- 
ments. 


A Debt to John A. Stevenson 


For the development of the sales mo- 
tive in life insurance around a true con- 
ception of needs, we are indebted to Dr. 
John A. Stevenson and the other pio- 
neers of modern merchandising who have 
created a public appreciation of the func- 
tions of life insurance that is entirely 
foreign to the early training in the field. 

Professional life insurance service does 
not begin with the so-called advanced 
underwriters, but with the underwriter 
who is capable of creating a realization 
of the need for income continuation to 
the family over whatever period the 
earning capacity of the prospect makes 
possible. The underwriter must establish 
an appreciation of the need for financial 
reserve from which a personally created 
income is made possible, independent of 
the beneficent paternalism of a socially 
minded governmental administration. 

The underwriter who achieves many 
sales on this basis must necessarily feel 
a similar pride of accomplishment as that 


(Continued from Page 24) 


which motivates the architect who has 
created thousands of attractive moderate 
priced homes and in a like sense is 
serving the development of the communi- 
ty in what might be a far more practical 
and useful way. It is difficult sometimes 
to determine what facilities of modern 
civilization are most useful to the public 
as a whole. One, however, which has 
probably achieved the most universal ac- 
ceptance has been the questionable privi- 
lege of going in debt. Few of the or- 


evolves around the economic security of 
the thousands and thousands of women 
active in business or professions. It is to 
be hoped that the hundreds of women 
now actively engaged in the dissemina- 
tion of life insurance philosophies will 
recognize their responsibilities in this 
connection and will render the service, 
which the need so urgently requires. 

The fundamental application of the 
principles of life insurance as a supple- 
ment to their formal education in the 
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ganizations created as “merchants of 
debt” have recognized their great obliga- 
tion to provide a means whereby amor- 
tization of that debt is specifically re- 
stricted to a period which cannot con- 
tinue beyond the lifetime of the debtor. 
Here again, the institution of life insur- 
ance and the professionally minded life 
underwriters can serve by covering this 
obligation with an adequate amount of 
life insurance to make possible the elim- 
ination of liabilities which would other- 
wise pass to the coming generation. 

These debts may be of many types; 
the most prominent, however, being the 
mortgage on the old homestead which 
has been immortalized so effectively in 
our early American drama, Early in 1934 
Josephine Lawrence produced the novel 
“Years Are So Long,” which should be 
required reading for every man embark- 
ing on a life insurance career. Thus, the 
drama, as well as literature, has afforded 
us insight into the problems of life which 
life insurance minimizes so well. 


Comparatively Untouched Field 


One of the greatest yet comparatively 
untouched fields in life insurance today 





training of children, is gradually being 
recognized. Life’s long-pull responsibili- 
ties and their partial solution is splen- 
didly exemplified in the Retirement In- 
come contract purchased at an early age, 
with a portion of the premium a definite 
obligation of the youngster in partner- 
ship with the parent. These fundamental 
objectives of life insurance afford a field 
of operation for the career underwriter 
which exemplify the highest form of 
modern professional service. No greater 
objectives are necessary to stimulate 
one’s responsibility than these. The pub- 
lic generally as well as the company or- 
ganizations may well pay tribute to the 
thousands of men operating in this field 
with fountain pen and rate book as the 
basic tools upon which they are creating 
an edifice of service, 


Economic progress, however, has de- 
manded of life insurance many other ser- 
vices. Services, which have come to be 
known in many sources as advanced life 
insurance—estate planning and program- 
ming, taxation, business insurance, and the 
great variety of social functions in rela- 
tion to education and philanthropy, as 
well as its application to the problems 


of employer-employe relationships, which 
are an out-growth of modern thought, 
Individual Economic Planning 

The underwriter who aspires to serve 
in these fields must recognize that his 
task is a comprehensive one and a Der 
manent establishment of prestige therein 
must necessarily be dependent on his ¢. 
pacity to acquire a breadth of technica 
knowledge. Disappointments are many in 
this field and while the rewards are more 
substantial if success is achieved, few yp. 
derwriters acquire the prestige which 
makes possible the specialization which 
seems so attractive to the uninitiated. 

As_ the life underwriter’s contacts 
broaden among those of the better jp. 
come class, he finds a new problem aris. 
ing which, in a sense, becomes a problem 
of individual economic planning, He 
gradually achieves a counsellor relation. 
ship with the client and it becomes neges. 
sary for him to dovetail his recommenda. 
tions for current purchases with the ac. 
cumulations which the client has made 
in his early saving years. This develops 
gradually an ability to program insurance 
accumulations using the magnificent fg. 
cilities which the life insurance companies 
have created through the settlement op. 
tions in all forms of contacts. 

As a supplement to these settlement 
options, the trust institutions have made 
available discretionary facilities in the 
form of life insurance trusts both of the 
funded and unfunded variety so that 
there is no shade of requirement, which 
might conceivably be demanded by the 
public which cannot be fulfilled by the 
intelligent underwriter fully conscious of 
the facilities which are available to him, 

Logical Programming 

The basic headings under which pro- 
gramming can logically be developed are 
not difficult of understanding. They ney- 
ertheless require the exercise of consid- 
erable judgment and effort, which must 
be expended to make the life insurance 
proceeds accomplish the maximum bene- 
fits for the premium payer and those de- 
pendent upon him. Estate liquidation ex- 
penses must necessarily be considered in 
the terms of lump sum _ requirements; 
first, for expenses of last illness and bu- 
rial, outstanding obligations and current 
support for the family. These together 
with taxes and administration costs are 
the logical headings under which esti- 
mates of requirements can be made. In- 
come requirements for the family must 
necessarily be predicated on the changing 
demands with which they will be faced 
in the event of elimination of the income 
from the producer. If the children are 
young, the provisions for a higher income 
until such time as they become econom- 
ically secure is essential. This, of course, 
involves consideration of the ambitions 
of the producer in connection with their 
educational background. It is also wise 
to give consideration at this stage of ne- 
gotiations to such desires as the insured 
may have relative to the establishment 
of some income for them during the peri- 
od of their early struggles for livelihood 
when income is low. It is possible that a 
moderate income for life may be desir- 
able particularly where daughters are 
concerned. There is also the necessity for 
the examination of such problems as may 
exist in relation to other dependents for 
whom the insured may feel a sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

This programming technique naturally 
and inevitably develops as the living 
standard, and the increase of earning ca- 
pacity and capital accumulations of the 
insured make necessary a complete anal- 
ysis of the entire estate itself. Then we 
have the ultimate in professional service, 
which requires knowledge, not only of 
the facilities available through life in- 
surance institutions, but also those which 
are available through the other organiza- 
tions created for the conservation of 
estates. Wills and trusts necessarily form 
an important part of the technical knowl- 
edge which must be mastered if real pro- 
fessional service is to be rendered. 

Taxation 

The problem of taxation in this con- 
nection is necessarily a complete subject 
in itself. The philosophy of estate con- 

(Continued on Next Text Page) 
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After Three Years on Ranch 


Williams Became Company Leader 


Twenty years ago Bert E. Williams 
of the Harold D. Leslie agency of 
Northwestern National Life at Los An- 
geles, Cal., was a young attorney in Lin- 
coln, Neb., with a promising future in 
the legal profession ahead of him. Then 
came misfortune in the form of eye 
trouble, forcing him to give up his prac- 
tice and sending him to Montana where 
for three years he lived an outdoor life 
on a ranch, recuperating and giving his 
eyes an opportunity to restore them- 
selves to usefulness. He has also donc 
considerable fishing. It was this mis- 
fortune (if you care to call it that) 
which eventually led him to life insur- 
ance selling and a successful and profit- 
able business career. 

With Northwestern National Life for 
thirteen years, Mr. Williams has been a 
member of the company’s $100,000 Club 
all that time. For twelve years he has 
qualified for its monthly honor roll every 
month without fail. He has been a mem- 
ber of the App-a-Week Club for almost 
ten years. In seven years out of the 
thirteen he has qualified for the Quar- 
ter Million Club, and has six times been 
a member of the company’s Big Ten, 
ne it on two occasions in 1932 and 
1933. 

Back in 1928 the late H. O. Wilhelm, 
who was then Nebraska general agent 
for Northwestern National and with 
whose agency Mr. Williams was asso- 





Investment Counsel Group 


The rapid growth of investment coun- 
sel as a profession has resulted in the 
organization last Summer of the Invest- 
ment Counsel Association of America, 
with its own code of professional ethics. 
The first investment counsel firm is said 
to have been formed no earlier than 
1919. The president of the Investment 
Counsel Association of America is 
Dwight C. Rose of Brundage, Story & 
Rose. The first annual meeting of the 
association will be held in May, 1938 

Investment counseling is the largest 
field directly associated with the securi- 
ties business that is not now under state 
or Federal regulation. Members of the 
new association feel that their code and 
standards will fully cover any Federal 
regulation which may be forthcoming. 


Function of Counselors 


In its code of professional practice the 
new association explains the definition 
and functions of its members as follows: 


Definition and Limitation of Func- 
tions.—It is the function of the pro- 
fession of investment counsel to ren- 
der to clients on a personal basis 
competent, unbiased and continuous 
advice regarding the sound manage- 
ment of their investments. An in- 
vestment counsel firm should de- 
vote its time exclusively to the per- 
formance of this function and 
services incidental thereto; it should 
not engage in the business of secur- 
ing merchandising, brokerage, bank- 
ing, the publication of financial ser- 
vices, or acting as custodian of the 
securities or funds of clients; and 
neither the firm nor any partner. 
executive or employe thereof should 
directly or indirectly engage in any 
activity which might reasonably be 
held to jeopardize the firm’s ability 
to render unbiased investment ad- 
vice, 

_The code provides that the compensa- 
tion of an investment counsel firm shall 
consist exclusively of direct charges to 
clients for services rendered and should 
not be contingent upon profits, nor upon 
the number and value of transactions 
executed, nor upon the maintenance of 
any minimum income. 

Officers of the association live in New 
York, Cleveland and Philadelphia 





ciated from 1924 to 1936, believed he 
discovered the “secret” of Mr. Williams’ 
success in his daily work reports which, 
over a typical period of four consecu- 
tive weeks, showed 144 calls, ninety-six 
interviews, ninety working hours talking 
to prospects, and eighteen applications 
for $52,784 with annual premiums of $2,- 
196.55. 

As this record indicates Mr. Williams 
believes in spending plenty of time in 
the presence of prospects, but he also 
believes in spending ample time in prep- 
aration as well. He once said: “The 
agent who is not willing to devote a 
scheduled amount of his time to reading 
good books and magazines of his chosen 
profession and thus keeping abreast of 
changing conditions, certainly is uncon- 
sciously admitting he does not care to 
be successful and that he has no par- 





BERT E. WILLIAMS 


ticular desire to improve himself and 


to be prepared for something better 
when opportunity presents itself.” 


Comprehensive Functions of Insurance 
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fiscation which has now become such a 
widely recognized impression in govern- 
mental tax programs necessitates a thor- 
ough knowledge of the soundest methods 
possible to avoid ethically undue loss to 
those who are dependent upon the prop- 
erty owner. In this connection we must 
emphasize the fact that it is our sincere 
opinion that there is nothing immoral 
about the establishment of protective 
measures to avoid this undue assessment. 
Judge Hand’s citation emphasizes the 
fact that no man is morally bound either 
by ethical consideration or patriotism to 
adjust his affairs to create the maximum 
tax liability. The exemptions and allow- 
ances which recurring tax legislation, has 
made available must necessarily be stu- 
died thoroughly in order to accomplish 
the transfer of property from generation 
to generation as completely intact as is 
possible. It must be borne in mind con- 
stantly that the $40,000 estate exemption 
as well as $40,000 life insurance exemp- 
tion is available to both husband and 
wife and intelligently used in connection 
with the gift tax exemptions will create 
channels for the transfer of property 
which are decidedly practical. This opens 
up an avenue for the placing of a consid- 
erable volume of insurance on the vari- 
ous members of the family of our client 
that will be permanently beneficial to the 
estate program of the growing genera- 
tion. 


Business Insurance Is Basically Personal 
Insurance 

While business insurance as such, is 
necessarily a separate heading, it must be 
remembered that business insurance is 
basically personal insurance in that it is 
invariably designed to preserve the value 
of the equities which individuals have 
created in business enterprise. For this 
reason a study of the estate problems of 


any individual possessing equities in- 
volves consideration of the extent to 
which these equities are adequately 


hedged by the protective cloak which life 
insurance can create. Here again, some 
effort must be made to evaluate the es- 
sential brain power or “human life value” 
in the successful operation of business. 
Current taxation philosophies have neces- 
sitated reconsideration of the soundest 
financial structure upon which business 
can be preserved. Earl A. Saliers in his 
“Hand Book of Corporate Management 
and Procedure” has stated that surplus 
is created for: 

1. Contingencies 

2. Betterment 

3. Dividend maintenance 

4. Redemption of indebtedness 

If this is truce, it seems desirable that 

every corporation attempt to capitalize 


the accumulation of a technical knowl- 
edge vested in the executive family by 
maintaining a contingent surplus in the 
form of life insurance on all the execu- 
tives. Creation of this contingent sur- 
plus can be made from present accumu- 
lated free surplus so that the investment 
in the premium creates a substantial po- 
tential reserve, which becomes available 
when the great emergency of the loss ot 
brain power creates a greater need for 
funds by the corporation. The interesting 
feature of this form of investment from 
present existing accumulated surplus is 
that only a very small portion of the an- 
nual deposit is actually applicable to the 
carrying of the insurance liability. The 
increasing cash value in the life insurance 
becomes a most liquid addition to surplus 
which is not subject to any present form 
of Federal taxation. By making it an in- 
vestment out of present surplus, it is 
not necessary that the dividend program 
of the corporation be materially changed 
even in the light of present assessments 
against undistributed earnings. It is true 
that this constitutes basically a form of 
key man protection and is designed sole- 
ly as a more logical approach to this de- 
sirable program. The accompanying chart 
is designed to illustrate this point. 


Liquidating Stock Interests of Insured 


Probably the most rapid development 
in business insurance in the last ten years 
has been the plans designed to liquidate 
directly the stock interests of the insured. 
The limitations of space here prevent any 
complete discussion of this subject upon 
which books have been written. It is es- 
sential, of course, that careful investiga- 
tion be made as to whether it is desira- 
ble that the corporation maintain such a 
program within itself or that the indi- 
viduals involved in its operations main- 
tain an agreement, with insurance, among 
themselves. The plan most feasible must 
necessarily be dependent entirely on the 
size of the corporation, the extent of 
their profits, the degree of stock distribu- 
tion as well as the individual and cor- 
porate tax brackets involved. The essen- 
tial features of the plan, however, rest 
entirely on the need for the elimination 
of non-active capital in the closely man- 
aged business enterprise. It has been 
definitely demonstrated that ownership 
management produces the most success- 
ful type of business organization. How- 
ever, any program which provides for 
the elimination of those who are not con- 
tributing anything to a successful admin- 
istration is beneficial to the stabilization 
of profits. Life insurance in this con- 
nection becomes essentially a_ sinking 
fund reserve for the retirement of stock 
interests wherein the sinking fund auto- 


— 


matically matures for its entire face in 
the event of the premature death of the 
stockholder. 


The Credit Structure 


A complete analysis of life insuranee 
in its relation to business must neces. 
sarily make some reference to the eyoly. 
tion of the credit market and the extent 
to which life insurance can strengthen 
the credit structure. As direct collatera| 
to hedge advances which are strength. 
ened by confidence in individuals it has 
been of inestimable value to many bygj. 
ness men. Most of us are familiar with 
the statement of the late great merchant 
John Wanamaker, who attributed the 
great expansion of his business to the 
credit facilities which life insurance made 
possible. Many business executives haye 
credited life insurance with saving their 
organizations during a time of major 
depressions, 

Where capital financing is involved jn 
the form of preferred stock and bond is. 
sues, life insurance has taken on an ip. 
creasingly important part in the last dec. 
ade. Trusts containing life insurance 
formed for the sole purpose of liquidat- 
ing any issues in the event of the death 
of responsible executives have been used 
to broaden materially the marketability 
of security issues. The potentialities of 
this field are infinite and the investment 
banker as well as the grantor of commer- 
cial credit should possess greater under- 
standing of the functions of life insyr- 
ance in this connection. 

A feature of life insurance which js 
becoming increasingly useful somewhat 
overlaps its business use and its social 
function. This generation has observed a 
growing appreciation of the need for bet- 
ter understanding between the employer 
and his employe. Here again life insur- 
ance has created facilities which can 
help allay uncertainties of life, which are 
the foundation of much of the unrest on 
the part of the employe. Group insur- 
ance, simple pension plans, as well as 
more elaborate pension trusts supple- 
menting the Federal Social Security leg- 
islation will help materially to create a 
greater sense of security which auto- 
matically stimulates greater interest and 
better productivity on the part of the 
worker. The salary savings form of in- 
surance has become increasingly popular 
with our large corporations who recog- 
nize that through this medium, their em- 
ployes are better able to develop intelli- 
gently and conveniently a form of re- 
tirement income and life protection which 
is so essential to their peace of mind. 


The essential functions of life insur- 
ance are many—its use in relation to ed- 
ucation and philanthropy has built a sub- 
stantial percentage of the endowment 
funds which are maintaining charitable 
and educational institutions today. A 
study of the desires of the client as well 
as the needs of the institution in which 
he is interested may be productive of 
some interesting results. In this connec- 
tion the provisions of tax legislation 
must be carefully considered before rec- 
ommendations are made. 


Public Is Life Insurance Conscious 


In this brief treatise on the subject of 
the functions of life insurance it becomes 
obvious that the field requires an ever 
increasing technical knowledge as well 
as a higher ethical and professional sense 
of responsibility. I do not profess to be 
capable of forecasting accurately the fu- 
ture of the institution which we repre- 
sent, nevertheless all signs point to 4 
“Dawn of a New Day.” The public is life 
insurance conscious to an extent never 
before believed possible. As an institu- 
tion life insurance has weathered the 
cyclical trends in business to a degree 
that is the envy of every other type of 
financial and business enterprise. ; 

May we hope that every person in 
volved will accept fully the responsibility 
for service which the problems of man- 
kind create for us. 

Let us adopt life insurance not solely 
as a vocation but as a philosophy of life 
and in so doing, I am convinced that the 
monetary rewards will be more than ade- 
quate for the service which is rendered. 
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WORLD'S MOST FAR-FLUNG AGENCY 


Doing Business in Forty Countries, Regularly Using 
Policies in Four Languages Payable in Many Curren- 
cies, the Sun Never Sets on the 5,000 Agents of the 


| Sun Life of Canada. 


Last year the Sun Life of Canada 


wrote insurance policies calling for pay- 
ment in nineteen different currencies. 
Lives were insured in terms of the 


great monetary systems, American dol- 
lars, British pounds, Canadian dollars, 
but also in monetary units with which 
few people are familiar such as Siamese 
bahts. Policy and other forms are regu- 
larly printed in four languages, English, 
French, Spanish and Japanese, but the 
company maintains a staff of expert 
translators in most languages of the 
world so that policies can be furnished 
in the language of the policyholder with 
correspondence and necessary docu- 
ments in any language required. 

Executives at the head of such a com- 
pany have all the ordinary problems of 
life insurance company management with 
a great many unusual ones added. With 
the whole world as a company horizon 
executive vision must be equally broad. 
Such a vision of the function of life 
insurance was expressed on a recent 
occasion by Arthur B. Wood, president 
and managing director of the Sun Life 
of Canada, when he said: “A life in- 
surance company is an instrument by 
which large numbers of people are 
brought into cooperation for protection 
against hazards common to all and for 
their mutual benefit. The value of a 
life insurance company’s services 1s to 
be measured by the success with which 
these purposes are achieved and the ex- 
tent to which consistently therewith it 
can expand the scope of its operations. 
The bigger it grows, the greater its con- 
tribution to public welfare.” 

At the head of the Sun Life’s far- 
flung and complex agency organization 
is a comparatively young man, only 4, 
but with the thorough training that 
characterizes the Sun Life organization. 
He is Walter Stewart Penny, a senior 
officer of the company today with the 
title of director of agencies, who twenty- 
five years ago, after graduating from 
University of McGill in Montreal, took 
a modest clerical position in the actuarial 
department at the head office in Mon- 
treal. His Sun Life service interrupted 
for a time by overseas service during 
the World War, Mr. Penny got his 
first taste of field work in 1922, later 
going to various Canadian branch of- 
fices. Transferring to the agency de- 
partment at the head office, Mr. Penny’s 
promotion was rapid, becoming assistant 
superintendent of agencies, superin- 
tendent of agencies in 1928 and director 
of agencies at the head of the Sun 
Life’s world-wide organization in 1935 
when the company unified control of its 
entire field force. 

First Studied All Countries 

Founded by a group of Montreal busi- 
ness men in 1865 it was in 1891 that 
the Sun Life of Canada first launched 
its world-wide organization. After busi- 
ness possibilities, health conditions and 
mortality experience in every part of 
the world were studied, the first tentative 
step was taken when a branch was 
opened in the West Indies in 1891. That 
year the company sent an emissary 
around the world. The trip began by 
way of Vancouver. Then on to Yoko- 
hama, China, Straits Settlements, India, 








ARTHUR B. WOOD 
President and Managing Director 


Ceylon, appointing agents at Singapore, 
Colombo and Bombay. Egypt next and 
then Jerusalem where another agent was 
appointed. The emissary returned to 
Montreal by way of the Mediterranean 
and England, thus ending a journey 
which for those early days was one of 
great magnitude, requiring initiative and 
courage. While this journey was going 
on, others were sent out from Montreal. 
Nicaragua, Peru, Equador, Chile—the 
name of the Sun Life of Canada spread 
southwards until it reached Puntas on 
the very Straits of Magellan, the most 
southerly town in the world. In 1893, 
an office was opened in London, followed 
in 1895 by entry into the United States. 
Today the company does business in 
forty states. 
How the Branches Are Run 

The present extent of this unique or- 
ganization can be better appreciated by 
a few brief statistics. Today there are 
nearly 150 branches doing business in 
different parts of the world. For the 
purpose of supervision these are divided 
into separate territorial groups covering 
nearly forty countries. The branch of- 
fice personnel total over 1,500 together 
with 5,000 agents under contract who 
are engaged by the branch managers 
concerned. The territories are covered 
by supervisors from head office who visit 
their particular branch groups periodical- 
ly. These supervisors, in many instances, 
are frequently absent from headquarters 
as long as six or seven months at a 
time when visiting remote districts. They 
are for the most part familiar with the 
languages of the countries they visit. 
Agent’s contracts and sales literature are 
printed in four languages (English, 
French, Spanish and Japanese), but fre- 
quently, where another language is domi- 
nant, local translations are made. Part 
of the duties of the visiting supervisors 
in foreign countries is to arrange con- 
ferences for local agents and at such 


| ORGANIZATION 


By W. L. Clapp 


times, if possible, agents are addressed 
in their native tongue. 

The branches serve two primary pur- 
poses (1) to assist the agency organiza- 
tion to secure new business and (2) to 
render such service to policyholders as 
may be required. In order to carry out 
these two functions successfully, com- 
plete records of the policies under their 
care are maintained at the branches 
concerned. These records must show the 
standing of each policy at any time. 
Consequently full information on every 
policy issued, changes made therein, rec- 
ords of premium payments, policy loans 





WALTER S. PENNY 
Director of Agencies 


granted, automatic premium loans made, 
dividends allotted and disbursed, all 
comprise the normal routine of each 
branch. In this way, branches are able 
to satisfy most requests or inquiries 
from policyholders or agents. Many of- 
fices are vested with the authority to 
pay annuities, maturities, death claims, 
cash surrender values and loans. 


Multiplicity of Records 


Matured endowment payments and an- 
nuity payments are falling due every 
day in the year throughout the world. 
Obviously each branch office must be in 
a position to make these payments on the 
actual due date. This is made possible 
by head office routine which forwards to 
each branch, well in advance of maturity 
date, the necessary option sheets, checks 
and payment warrants which will guide 
the local staff in the rendering of a 
full and prompt settlement service to 
the policyholder on the very day on 
which the obligation falls due. In the 
matter of death claims, another prob- 
lem is involved as it is impossible to 
know in advance on what date any 
such obligation will arise. To submit 
proof of death and title to head office 
in every case prior to payment of claim 
is out of the question if the prompt 


service due to every beneficiary is to 
be carried out. Needless to say, the 
beneficiary must come first. In conse. 
quence the great majority of the foreign 
claims are paid directly by the local 
branch office immediately upon its re. 
ceipt of proof of death and title. Thys 
it is possible to make final settlement 
with the beneficiary without delay despite 
the fact that the head office may be 
many thousands of miles away from the 
place of death of the policyholder. Each 
and every such claim is specifically ap- 
proved and audited at head office, but 
this is a matter of internal administra. 
tion and has no effect on the prompt 
service rendered to the beneficiary, It 
is interesting to note that no claim 
can be contested by a branch office with. 
out the case being first submitted to 
head office for authority and advice. 


Branch Personnel Qualifications 


To follow out with safety the existing 
routine whereby branch offices assume 
the onerous responsibility of approval 
and payment of claims, it is necessary 
that each branch manager shall possess 
the sterling qualities of discretion, judg. 
ment and personality, together with a 
broad knowledge of conditions that in- 
spire the implicit confidence of the head 
office, the local clientele, and the agency 
force that he controls. The staff, too, 
must be adequate and of such calibre 
that the records will always be kept up 
to date and correct. Such personnel 
comprise usually Europeans and North 
American citizens who have been sub- 
ject to careful training in almost every 
aspect of the company’s business prior 
to appointment as branch manager or 
branch secretary in the foreign field. 
This training is most comprehensive and 
thorough, and prepares the way for them 
to meet the many unusual conditions and 
problems such as local legislation, gov- 
ernment decrees, differences in psychol- 
ogy and mental attitude of foreign 
clientele, and the complications which 
arise out of the languages and customs 
of the country in which the trainees 
are destined to operate. Particularly 
during recent years of wide depression, 
and because of the various means taken 
by the governments to meet the prob- 
lems of today, intelligence of a very 
high order has been necessary to cope 
with the problems that have arisen, Defi- 
nite cognizance must always be taken 
of the effective legislation passed in the 
varied territories in which the company 
operates, such as exchange control, labor 
laws, tax decrees, insurance supervision, 
etc. Another aspect affecting the pet- 
sonnel of branches is introduced by the 
various climatic conditions encountered. 
Special furloughs to their home country 
are necessary for Europeans and North 
Americans in order that they may keep 
fit. These furloughs require the pres- 
ence on the spot of adequately traine 
men capable of acting as relief, and 
who must of necessity be familiar wit 
the problems of the locale to which they 
are assigned. Such conditions require 
that at all times there must be a num- 
ber of employes in training for these 
duties, and always a number of keen 
young men are being prepared. 
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THE WILL TO WIN 


Shared in common by quality salesmen and quality prospects, the will to win 
is the primary essential of success. 








In action it contains two elements, equally important. One is a long range | 
plan, flexible enough to accept any revision dictated by experience, yet sound 
enough to need no major change in its basic structure. The second element 
is the practical one—persistence in the use of the plan. 


Inefficiency results from attempts to apply both elements without seasoned 
help. Possibly success can be won that way, but the way is hard and long. 
The intelligent man, starting a career, will look over the field for a long 
range plan. Then he will find some system which will keep him using the 
plan. He knows that he won’t operate at his highest efficiency until he has 
a mechanical boss to break down his work into daily units. 


Such a man is a career man. He is going to spend his whole business life in 
the insurance business. Rightly, he expects the Company he chooses to offer 
that long range plan and the mechanical system which makes it work day 
by day. 











He will be proud of his business, and of his Company because it exemplifies 
the spirit of life insurance. On June 22, President Chandler Bullock expressed 
that spirit in a talk before a convention of State Mutual’s career men. He said: 


“So long as Nature unclogs, and wisely unclogs, the wheels of Life by Death 
—so long will there be life insurance. It will ever remain the pre-eminent 
material factor in causing those who are left to live to cherish the memory 
of those who have gone. Somehow one cannot help feeling there is something 
rather triumphant about this undertaking of ours.” 
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Find New Investment Fields 


tration under the National Housing Act. 
This has been a profitable outlet for 
funds, and so far our experience has been 
excellent.” 

J. S. Corley, assistant treasurer of the 
Bankers Life Co., said to The Gold 
Book: 

“The last Iowa iegislature revised to 
a considerable extent the statutes reg- 
ulating the investments of Iowa life 
companies. This change is so recent 
that we have not had an opportunity to 
determine the full measure of the possi- 
bilities of broadening our investment 
field. Briefly, the major changes effected 
in our investment law were as follows: 

1—In the case of mortgage loans, the propor- 

tion of the amount of the loan to the value 
of the property securing the loan has been 
increased from 50% to 60%. 

2—In the municipal bond field, revenue bonds 

were made eligible for investment. 

3—In the public utility field, the basis of 

qualification was simplified so as to de- 
pend primarily upon earnings. 

4—In the case of railroad obligations, the 

qualifications were simplified; divisional as 
well as system obligations were made eligi- 
ble, and the basis for both is the earnings 
of the division or the system. 

In addition to the obligations of public 
utility and railroad corporations, obligations 
of other corporations were made eligible 
under somewhat more severe restrictive 
provisions. 

“As above suggested, our possible in- 
vestment field has been considerably 
broadened by the new law. Actually, up 
to this time we have broadened our in- 
vestment field only to the extent of pur- 
chasing a limited number of carefully 
selected F.H.A. loans; by purchasing a 
limited amount of public utility obliga- 
tions of a type which are now eligible, 
and by making loans where the propor- 
tion of loan to security ranged between 
50% and 60%. ; 

“This company has consistently fol- 
lowed a conservative policy and has de- 
vised self-imposed restrictions which are 
more limiting than the statutory require- 
ments. For this reason it is difficult for 
us to gauge the advantages which we 
shall derive from the new law.” 


Northwestern National 


O. J. Arnold, president Northwestern 
National, said: 

“I know of no new fields of investment 
which have been opened up to life insur- 
ance companies unless it may be said 
that the so-called F.H.A. loans and 
H.O.L.C. and Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation bonds constitute a new field. 

“It perhaps might be said that some 
institutional investors are investing funds 
in classes of securities not heretofore 
found in their portfolios. Some institu- 
tional investors, for example, which have 
been investing in, say, municipal bonds 
and real estate primarily, may now be in- 
cluding public utility bonds in their port- 
folios. This I would consider a change 
in policy rather than the opening of a 
new field of investment. 

“Investment, after all, is a matter of 
loaning money of buying property for 
income or appreciation. Investment meth- 
ods may change, but conservative man- 
agement of institutional funds relies on 
well-established and seasoned investment 
principles, in connection with which com- 
petition must be expected for that very 
reason.” 

Business Men’s Assurance 


W. T. Grant, president Business Men’s 
Assurance Co., said: 

“We have purchased a 
amount of F.H.A. loans. 

“We are paying much more attention 
to the percentage of amortization on 
loans purchased than we did prior to the 
recent depression. The H.O.L.C. and the 
F.HiA: have popularized the monthly 
payment plan to some extent and an in- 
creasing percentage of our loans are on 
that plan. 

“We still believe in farm loans and are 


reasonable 
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succeeding in investing about one-third 
of our surplus funds in such loans at an 
average of 5%. We are more conserva- 
tive in the amount loaned than was for- 
merly true. We have a pretty definite 
policy of not loaning above $40 an acre, 
regardless of market value, 

“Before the recent depression many 
companies, and particularly mid-western 
companies, invested the major portion of 
their funds in mortgage loans, some of 
them having only an insignificant invest- 
ment in bonds. We have never followed 
that policy, which was partly responsible 
for the liquid position we enjoyed at the 
time when many companies had to dis- 
continue new investments. 

“Since January 1 we have invested 
about $1,500,000 in bonds and $1,250,000 
in mortgages and are endeavoring to 
maintain about an equal amount in these 
two types of investments. 

“There are some restrictions in our 
Missouri laws which we should like to 
see removed. We are now prohibited 
from the purchase of any corporate bond 
that has not been issued at least five 
years. This means that no matter how 
strong the issuing company may be its 
bonds are ineligible until they have been 
out for that period. There was a bill 
introduced before our last legislature to 
remove this restriction but it contained 
other provisions that were thought to be 
too liberal and so did not pass. We hope 
to have this and some other changes 
made at the next legislature session.” 


Southland Life 

Harry L. Seay, president Southland 
Life, told The Gold Book: 

“Answering your inquiry as to whether 
or not we have broadened our field in 
seeking investments, will state that we 
have not. We find that the mortgage 
loan demand is increasing. The Govern- 
ment agencies do not compete with us 
much in certain farm loans and in ranch 
loans. We have been able to obtain 
some very desirable ranch loans and 
quite a few mortgage loans, the rate 
ranging from 5% to 6%. We also have 
been making quite a few small residence 
loans. A good many people desiring to 
build a home prefer the faster amortiza- 
tion to the slow amortization of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

“While we are waiting for opportuni- 
ties to make loans of this character we 
put our excess funds in Government 
bonds and, while these do not pay us 
our reserve interest, it makes a consid- 
erable contribution towards it and keeps 
us from losing interest on funds that 
would otherwise be idle.” 

Kansas City Life 

D. T. Torrens, president of Kansas 
City Life, said: 

“The investments of our company are 
not very much different from what they 
have ever been. We have farm mort- 
gages, city mortgages, Government bonds, 
state and municipal bonds. 

“The Kansas City Life has not gone 
into corporation, industrial or utilities, 
and I do not believe that we shall enter 
that market, but will rather endeavor to 
enlarge our holdings of real estate se- 
curities, possibly using a slightly differ- 
ent form of contract than the one we 
have been using. 

“This is a subject that will probably 
ke discussed at the American Life Con- 
vention this Fall in Chicago.” 


Municipal Bond Expansion 

A number of letters received by The 
Gold Book came from companies which 
discussed the investment situation but 
who did not care to be quoted. The 
investment officer of a large company 
in the Middle West said: 

“In the last three or four years we 
have greatly expanded our holdings in 
municipal bonds, and, to a considerable 


degree, our holdings in utility bonds, 
due to the unavailability of suitable out- 
lets in the mortgage field in any great 
amount. The participation of the Fed- 
eral Government in the farm mortgage 
field has affected us particularly, for our 
farm mortgage investments are only 
about 40% of what they were before 
1932. Railroad equipment bonds have 
been prominent in our recent purchases. 

“We have re-entered the residence 
loan field and have made some loans to 
institutions. As stated above, however, 
these new fields have not absorbed all of 
the slack in our old mortgage investment 
outlets, and as a result bonds bulk much 
larger in our portfolio than they have at 
any other time in the history of the 
company.” 


Not Likely Present Conditions Will 
Continue Indefinitely 


The president of one of the largest 
Eastern companies made these comments 
of a general nature on the investment 
situation: 

“The life companies are confronted by 
conditions which are not likely to be im- 
proved by search for new investment 
types or by sit-down strikes against 
lower rates of interest. Life company 
executives have no power of control over 
types or rates. Experience and legisla- 
tion govern the former and competition 
the latter. 

“The investment field has been culti- 
vated heretofore so intensively that the 
term ‘broadening’ is without appropriate 
application. Types of investment cus- 
tomarily open to life companies are not 
changed in present day opportunities. 
The financial reviews and accompanying 
charts presented from year to year to 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents show shifts in volume and varying 
trends in selection at different periods, 
but disclose no new types. No new re- 
strictive laws have been passed. None 
of the types in former use has become 
completely obsolescent. The rule of se- 
lection in life insurance investment has 
always been ‘safety before yield,’ and, 
generally speaking, all the customary 
types have survived the depression with- 
out discredit of type. The losses in- 
curred through individual items of one 
type or another, whether traceable to 
error in original selection or to recession 
in appraisal value, or to any other cause, 
have not been of capital importance. So 
far as not already adjusted, they will be 
absorbed in course of administration 
without permanent future effect. These 
experiences seem to justify the continu- 
ance of confidence in those types of in- 
vestment which have been tested both 
in prosperity and adversity. The prob- 
lem of selection is perhaps more diffi- 
cult than formerly, but, as always here- 
tofore, that problem is a necessary in- 
cident of investment. 

“Undoubtedly we are in an era of low 
interest yield, and, subject to the maxim 
already quoted of ‘safety before yield,’ 
we are under pressure to secure from 
available types the best results currently 
possible. There have been like eras of 
low interest yield in times gone by, and 
it is not likely that present conditions 
will indefinitely prevail. Compound in- 
terest is a factor of continuous impor- 
tance, and we normally want no more 
idle money than the convenience and 
safety of administration requires. We 
must, therefore, invest at available cur- 
rent rates, though undesirably low, to 
escape the greater penalty of altogether 
idle funds. To a very limited degree, if 
at all, can insurance companies have 
effective voice in fixing the rate of in- 
terest commonly obtainable as between 
borrower and lender. That rate is com- 
petitive, and there is no scarcity of in- 
vestment money immediately discernible. 
If the present rates hold indefinitely 


without indication of an upward trey 
the dividends payable to policyholders 
under present scales and the interest 
above the guaranteed rate on funds left 
with the companies must be lowered In 
the meantime, there is no occasion fo, 
despair because of the investment Oppor 
tunity or the low rate of interest.” 


Studying New Fields For Years 


The chief investment officer of ong 
of the giant companies said: 

“I suppose that it can be correctly said 
that this company and some others hay 
invested in a few new types of legal 
securities during the past two or three 
years. In other words, we have acquired 
to a rather limited extent obligations of 
corporations engaged, for example, in the 
production and transmission of natural 
gas and the financing of automobiles 
etc. Not until we had studied the finan. 
cial stability and operating problems of 
these types of businesses over a period 
of years were we satisfied that such se. 
curities would meet with our investment 
standards, Hence the test of the de. 
pression years has convinced us that 3 
few new types of businesses have ob. 
ligations which merit a position in opr 
portfolio when they are available on q 
fair yield basis. 

“Therefore, theoretically it can be said 
that we have enlarged the field from 
which we select our investments, but, as 
a practical matter, the opposite is true. 
due to present market conditions.” 


Strays Little From Old Orthodox 
Principles 


Investment officer of another larg 
Eastern company said to The Gold Book: 

“This company has not, broadly speak- 
ing, strayed from the old orthodox prin- 
ciples guiding its investment policy for 
many years. With two or three excep- 
tions which tend to prove the rule this 
company has bought no railroad securi- 
ties since 1930. The major part of our 
investments during the last three or four 
years has been fairly evenly divided be- 
tween Government, municipal and public 
utility bonds. With two exceptions this 
company has not added to its stock hold- 
ings since the depression. We have pur- 
chased a few bonds and notes of indus- 
trial corporations, notably automobile 
and oil corporation issues. 

“Another new development in which 
we have been active during the last three 
years since passage of Federal legislation 
restricting activities of underwriters has 
been the so-called ‘private deals,’ where- 
by a group of not over ten or fifteen in- 
surance companies cooperate to purchase 
an entire issue of bonds and in so doing 
deal directly with the borrowing cor- 
poration. Counsel for the S.E.C. rules 
that with such a limited number of pur- 
chasers the transaction is exempt from 
the Federal laws on the subject, thus 
saving both issuersand purchasers money, 
which would otherwise go for legal and 
registration fees.” 


Sees No Marked Change in Companies’ 


Investment Field 


One of the leading New England com- 
panies writes to The Gold Book: 

“We have found no new fields for mm 
vestment and are in the same old rut, 
replacing to some extent with refunding 
issues the high coupon bonds that are 
being called and continuing to purchase 
medium term Treasury obligations. 

“It is probable that the new investment 
channels to which you refer in your 
communication to us have been created 
by the modifications and amendments ef- 
fected in the New York legal require 
ments. We understand that the New 
York companies may now invest in vari- 
ous securities not legal for our state 
companies, For example, the preferred 
shares of industrial companies. We ate 
specifically prohibited from investing ™ 
manufacturing or mining stocks which 
virtually closes the industrial field. 

“At the last session of our legislatur¢ 
life companies were authorized in mak- 
ing real estate loans to lend as high 3 
66 2/3% of a conservative appraisal. This 
was an increase from 50%, but as far 4s 
I know no general advantage has bee! 
taken of the additional latitude.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








n HE Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company has passed its 
80th anniversary. Since its incorporation in 1857, the Company 

has issued over 2,766,000 policies, and has paid over $2,290,000,000 to policyholders 
and beneficiaries. More than 26 per cent of all premiums received have been returned 
to its policyholders in the form of dividends. Its assets, as reported to state insurance 
departments at the end of 1936, totaled over $1,129,850,000 —the Billion Dollar 


Estate in which every Northwestern Mutual policyholder has a part. Truly, this is 


A CAREER COMPANY FOR CAREER UNDERWRITERS 
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Made Only $70 First 


Six Months In Insurance 
By W. W. Peterson 


Connecticut Mutual, Pittsburgh 


I was born May 9, 1908, on a farm in 
Comachie County, Texas, a mile and 
a half east of Gustine, Texas. I at- 
tended a two-room country school. They 
taught up to the ninth grade only, and 
had only seven months’ schooling each 
year, as it was necessary for the chil- 
dren to help with the crops part of the 
time, as children start working in the 
field at the age of 7. The shorter school 
term was also caused by the lack of 
school funds. I left school at the age 
of 14, when I was in the sixth grade, 
to help my father on the farm. Gustine, 
Texas, which had a population of 115, 
was my home town. I noticed two or 
three years ago in Ripley’s “Believe It 
or Not” that Gustine, Texas, was the 
smallest incorporated town in the world. 

I left home at the age of 14, and went 
to West Texas, a distance of about 175 
miles, to pick cotton for my brother. In 
making this trip, it was the first time 
I was ever in Comachie, the county seat 
of Comachie County, which was only 
sixteen miles from Gustine. After the 
cotton crop was all gathered, I decided 
to stay with my brother. I worked an 
entire year for what could be obtained 
from fifteen acres of land planted with 
cotton. It turned out to be a dry year. 
which gave me only three bales of cot- 
ton and netted me $300 for twelve 
months of hard work. I used this 
money to purchase a team of horses and 
the next year I rented a farm which I 
could work myself. 


Becomes an Agent 


I continued to farm for five or six 
years. However, after paying the bank 
the money I had borrowed from them. 
there was nothing left for me. So I 
sold my farm implements and went to 
Houston, Texas, (a very large city it 
looked to me), where I had a cousin. I 
wanted to be a salesman and got a 
job with the Real Silk Hosiery Co. by 
answering a blind ad. The sales man- 
ager took one look at me; thought I 
was too freshly come from the soil; 
didn’t have polish; and wouldn’t be able 
to sell. I asked for a chance. He gave 
it to me. I made more the first day 
than working four days on the farm. 
One day I met an agent of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual who thought I had the mak- 
ings of a life agent. When his general 
agent found I was engaged to a girl in 
Pittsburgh he asked me to see Lee D. 
Hemingway, then general agent in 
Pittsburgh, when I went to that city. I 
soined the Connecticut Mutual in Pitts- 
burgh. 

First Six Months 


The first six months in the business 
I made only $70, and during this time 
spent all of my savings. Then the pres- 
ent general agent, R. N. Waddell, was 
made general agent at Pittsburgh, and, 
with his enthusiastic leadership, I got 
under way and made $1,000 in the next 
six months. Although my income was 
not large enough to live on comfort- 
ably, I had begun to see light. 

I started to give 10 cent banks to 
prospects for the purpose of saving 
money. Inasmuch as I was a stranger 
in the city, prospecting was my biggest 
problem. I started to send retirement 
letters. I got names from the news- 
paper, telephone book, and from vari- 
ous lists which I gathered together. I 
made an effort to see every person to 
whom I had sent a letter. This gave 
me people upon whom to call and gave 
me a different reason for calling upon 


which more than doubled my 
business. To this day, I never call on 
a prospect without first sending him 
either a retirement letter or a program- 
ming letter. I find that this enables 
me to meet the prospect on a more 
favorable basis as I am well prepared 
to meet his objection. In short, my 
opening remarks are planned, and I 
have said them over and over in front 
of a mirror to get an idea as to how I 
look to the prospect and how my re- 
marks sound. 


Two-Call Method 


All of my sales are made on a two- 
call method. On the first call I do not 
attempt to sell the prospect, but rather 
try to get the prospect to talk about 
himself (and we all like to do that) 
and, in that way, get as much infor- 
mation about him as possible. If I 
can get enough information, I can then 
go back to the office and plan my next 
interview. On my programming sale I 


them, 


use some ideas that I have obtained 
from my present general agent and 
some from Carroll C. Day, general 


agent, Pacific Mutual, Oklahoma City. 
He gave me a definite idea on how to 
close after I have secured information 
covering the amount of insurance the 
prospect now has, the amount he will 
need for a clean-up fund, the amount 
of income his wife will need, the 


W. W. PETERSON 


amount needed to educate his children, 
the amount needed at retirement age 
for himself and his wife, and what other 
sources of income he has. I then show 
him how he can accomplish this on a 
simplified programming basis. Rather 
tlan speak in terms of additional ia- 
surance, I talk about the necessities 
that are required. If he objects to the 
amount of the premium, I hand him the 
set-up and say, “Well, Mr. Prospect, 
this is your family and your problem. 
Maybe there is something that can be 
reduced or removed entirely.” I then 
ask him to let me know which item 
could be reduced or eliminated entirely. 
In most cases, the income is already at 
a minimum. If he makes the state- 
ment that it includes only necessities, 
I commence writing the application, 
and, if he still objects to the premium, 














Julian Price, President 


*From published statistical reports. 








“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE - - -” 


|—*Earned highest rate of interest in 1936 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies with as 
much as 100 million in force. 


2—*Paying highest rate of interest in 1937 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. The rate of interest 
now being paid has been paid continu- 
ously since organization in 1907. 


This is the same statement which appeared 

in last year’s Gold Book. Of course, we 

had to change 1935 to 1936 and 1936 to 

1937. But, the statement of facts needs 
no change! ! 














A. R. PERKINS, Agency Manager 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 


Greensboro, N. C. 








I say, “Mr. Prospect, this is your fam 
ily and your problem. I had nothing 
to do with creating it. You had the 
before you ever knew me (which j, 
very true, as my prospects are all 
strangers to me) and if you can’t af. 
ford to save this atnount, there js onl 
one answer. Your family just He. 
have this income upon which to iy 
or Mrs. Prospect will be left withoy: 
a dime, or Johnny can’t go to College 
and, Mr. Prospect, that old man tha 
you are going to be won't have $15 
or $200 per month at age 60 or 65,” a, 
the case may be. Ask him where the 
income is to come from, if he can 
save it. In other words, put the prob. 
lem in his lap, pin it on him and le 
him tell you what his family will q 
or what he will do when he is an off 
man, if he does not have the thing yoy 
have been showing him in the pro- 
posal. In most cases I get an order 
especially if the wife is present during 
the interview. 

I do quite a bit of work in the eye. 
nings, as I find I can sell my large 
cases at the prospect’s home. Last year 
I wrote seventy-two cases, thirty-three 
of which were sold at homes in the 
evening. 

I have taken a quota of $750,000 for 
1937, and, up to August 1, 1937, I am 
on schedule. 








Insurance Motive 
(Continued from Page 112) 


mission to the home office is a relative. 
ly simple matter. 

A common method of disposal of the 
stock is to arrange to have it pass to the 
surviving stockholders in consideration of 
the insurance claim being paid to the 
heirs of the deceased. One other scheme 
is to have the treasury retire the stock, 
thereby enhancing the value of the hold. 
ings of the surviving stockholders. 





Determining Value of a Business 


Various references and insurance ser- 
vices indicate different methods of de- 
termining the value of a business for 
insurance purposes. Home office ap- 
praisal of a risk requires knowledge of 
the method used, to determine that the 
result is equitable. 

The chief reason for inquiring whether 
other major stockholders are to be in- 
sured is to forestall the possibility that 
associates have selected only the “weak 
sister”, knowing that he will probably be 
the first to leave this vale of tears. Cer- 
tainly, if all are insurable, it is only 
fair to the stockholders that any such 
arrangement be reciprocal, giving each 
one an opportunity to sell his holdings 
or to acquire a proportionate share of 
another’s. ; 

Returning to motives in general, it is 
a well known fact that the average life 
insurance buyer proposes to carry only 
one-fourth to one-third of the amount 
to which, in the opinion of the home 
office, he is entitled. Therefore, the 
field underwriter frequently has to stress 
some unusual need to his prospect, even 
though the latter has not adequately ful- 
filled his fundamental requirements. A 
brief but to the point explanation ac 
companying such applications will great- 
ly reduce vexatious delays in issuance 0 
the policy. The home office selector does 
not want to make a letter writer of the 
underwriter, nor does he seek unneces- 
sary information to save himself occas- 
ional correspondence. He is ready an 
willing to do his utmost to expedite 
policy issues, knowing the advantages of 
this to all concerned. ; 

Home office underwriting of life i 
surance risks requires more care than 
the underwriting of other insurance lines 
as, once a contract is issued, the life 
company does not have the privilege © 
second sight or the option of refusing 4 
renewal tendered within the proper time 
limits. The underwriters at home offices 
are only human beings and occasionally 
errors will occur. The only recourse 
under life insurance issues is to shrug 
one’s shoulders and say, “Oh well, he 
may lapse.” 
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Social Value 


(Continued from Page 20) 


tion from informal discretionary non 
funded and non-contractual plans con 
ceived as humanitarian gestures by em- 
ployers, to formal funded contractual 
plans conceived as a necessary part of 
production expenses by the employer and 
willingly liberalized by employes through 
contributions of a percentage of monthly 
pay. No self-insured plan can achieve 
the full purpose of this modern pension 
conception as completely as a plan under- 
written by a strong life insurance com- 
any, and the rapid growth in the num- 
ber of underwritten plans has been noth- 
ing short of phenomenal. An ever in- 
creasing number of old plans are being 
reinsured and practically all new plans 
adopted in the past several years have 
been underwritten. It is estimated that 
today 725 underwritten retirement plans 
under Group annuity contracts cover a 
half million employes, The average an- 
nuity payable to each employe retired 
under these plans is $1,000 per year. 

What this means on a national scale in 
the social values of happiness and well- 
being staggers the imagination. What it 
means to the employer in social values 
of morale and better employer-employe 
relationships is more measurable. Em- 
ployers learn to measure all values, even 
social values which inure to their wel- 
fare, in economic terms, and they have 
found such plans give a return sufficient- 
ly in excess of the money outlay to make 
them a sound investment. 

I saw one thrilling and concrete testi- 
monial in the form of a bronze plaque 
placed in the head office of a company 
and dedicated by grateful employes to 
the head of their company shortly after 
a retirement plan had been installed and 
subscribed to by 100% of the personnel. 
Incidentally, 100% participation or a 
fraction under in such Group plans is 
the rule, not the exception. 


Individual Workers 


Easiest of all is to visualize what these 
plans mean to individual workers. The 
most exciting correspondence that has 
gone through our mill is a series of let- 
ters with a pensioner under one of the 
Group annuity plans we administer. The 
company from which he had retired had 
purchased immediate annuities for all its 
pensioners as well as building up retire- 
ment reserves for its active employes. 

We first heard from him in June, 1935, 
when he was changing his address. He 
wrote: “Please have my annuities check 
RONOE 10 acccccces yee epkee aeecadnea ; 
until further notice. I have a sister not 
well I have not seen for some time. The 
weather has been cold. I did not change 
my winter underclothes until June Ist. 
It looks we may have warm weather now. 
I hope this will find you in as good 
health as I am. I was born March 1/7, 
1848. I entered my 87 birthday March 
17, 1935. I am in fine health. Before 
I retire for the night, I ask Jesus to 
be as kind to my friends as He has been 
to me. I can’t tell when I felt not well. 
Mr. Horelick I hope I may meet you 
before I am called away.” 

The next spring he wrote again: “I 
BOVE COME 10 2... .0000s to make it my 
home. Please have my annuity check 
rrr , Post Office Box 
It is a Box with a key lock. I 
am the only one that has a key that can 
lock the Box. 

“Mr. Horelick please excuse this lead 
pencil ink. I just have ink enough to 
direct the envelope. 

“T finished my 88 years March 17, 1936 
and entered my 89 years and if I live to 
March 17, 1937, 3:00 A. M. I will enter 
my 90th birthday. I am glad to tell you 
I am in fine health at present. I hope 
you will live so you can send me the 
eens you have been has helped me 

ne. 

“If my wife was living I would like to 
see 100 Birthdays.” 

We have heard from him once or twice 
since and at this writing he is still in 
fine health. 





Financial Worries of Women 


By Mary L. McCray 
Mutual Life, Dayton, O. 


Many women have acute financial wor- 
ries. Widows, especially, are weighed 
down with investment problems. They 
have either inherited the heterogeneous 
stocks and bonds which their husbands 
so carefully purchased or they have sud- 
denly found themselves the owners of 
their busbands’ businesses. They feel to- 
tally inadequate to meet these new tasks 
because they are not prepared for such 
contingencies. They grow grey with 
their re-investment problems, their at- 
tempts at business management or real 
estate manipulations, 

Such women are earnestly seeking so- 
lutions to their problems. They want 
to find life easier as they grow older, 
not harder. Women life underwriters 


are especially equipped to serve them in 
a personal and understanding way. 

Most of the women whom we are 
discussing are surprised to learn that 
life insurance companies are the only 
financial institutions prepared to guaran- 
tee what they are searching for. They 
did not know that contracts with life 
insurance companies guarantee definite 
income for life as well as definite cash 
for emergencies. They are happy to 
find out that financial plans may be 
set up which fit them as individuals, 
which are simple and understandable and 
which do not require their care or man- 
agement, Their satisfaction is unbound- 
ed when they learn that these plans have 
tax advantages also. 





Views on Trend 


of Interest Rates 


(Continued from Page 94) 





Tendency Will Be To Rise 
By J. T. Madden, 


Dean, New York University School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance 


If I knew what the interest rate was 
going to be in the next decade or so, 
I would take advantage of it and become 
wealthy. If I said what I knew the 


interest rates would be for the next 


decade or so, I should have my head 
examined. I think that the tendency 
for interest rates will be to rise in the 
not too distant future. This is as far 
as I would want to commit myself at 
the present time. 


Confidence Key To Higher Rates 


By Richard W. Lawrence, 
President, Bankers‘Commercial Security Co., Inc., N. Y. City 


In my opinion, interest rates are inex- 
tricably tied up with the government’s 
financing, monetary policies and indirect 
control of the banking system. There is 
a flood of unused bank deposits, espe- 
cially of individuals, that should be con- 
verted into investments but, because of 
the unbalanced Federal budget and un- 
diminished government spending, these 
funds would rather remain idle, at no 


interest, than to be converted into in- 
vestments. This money the banks seek 
to employ at some profit. Were the 
banks without such deposits, the law 
of supply and demand would inexorably 
operate to raise rates: 

Interest rates are not going any lower. 
When they go higher depends on invest- 
ment and business confidence in govern- 
ment policies. 


Upward Trend For Long Term Bonds 
By Fred R. Macaulay, 


Berstein-Macaulay, Inc., Investment Counsel 


You ask what will be the trend of 
interest rates for the next decade or so. 
I presume you mean rates in the United 
States. 


Orcutt Turns 
The Door Knob 


Louis E, Orcutt, one of the veteran 
agents in the C. D. Connell Agency, 
Provident Mutual Life, New York, a 
consistently reliable producer, is also 
editor of The Door Knob. Year in and 
year out for more than twelve years Mr. 
Orcutt has gotten out this weekly sheet, 
and its optimism and sales philosophy 
have stimulated the organization. A 
year ago Mr. Orcutt had to go to the 
hospital for a major operation, but not 
a single issue of The Door Knob did he 


I will answer a part of your question. 
I think it highly probable that the long- 
term trend (over “the next decade or 
so”) of the yields of long-term high 
grade bonds will be upward, 








miss. Before coming into life insurance 
he edited a religious publication—hence 
his love for writing. 

_ Outstanding feature of The Door Knob 
is the helpful suggestions its editor 
makes from time to time on “firing line” 
problems. They are born of his own 
experiences in trying to “turn door 
knobs” and thus all the more signifi- 
cant. 

Typical is the following: 


Prospecting 


Few things are more beautiful than 
an orchard in full bloom; but if the 
tree refuses to burst a blossom because 
so many never become fruit, there would 
be neither beauty nor fruit. Every pros- 
pect we try to see is like a blossom on 








H. E. St. Clair 


(Continued from Page 96) F 
tical, legal, and other aspects which are 
involved in the particular Services, an 
an understanding of the part each plays 
in the complete life insurance picture 


Agency cashiers must also understan, 
exactly why they are required to tran: 
mit daily reports, why they must }, § 
completed in the specified manner, ani) 
how those reports are used when’ the 
are received at the home office. They 
must understand that they are able in; 
very large measure to influence the per- 
sistency of old business, and they canno 
do more than a very half-hearted job 
conservation if they do not understan( 
as exactly as possible, just how impor. § 
tant it is. 

Without a thorough understanding oj 
all of these details, which includes som 
comprehension of home office routine 
and the necessity for them, nothing mor 
than a mere mechanical compliance with 
instructions is possible. That kind of 
compliance suffices for a time, but it 
affords the absolute minimum of job 
satisfaction to the employe and offers 
no possible opportunity to observe that 
better methods, routines, and_ policies 
might be adopted; no opportunity for 
self-improvement and advancement. 

Nearly all home offices of life insur. 
ance companies appreciate how much js 
expected of first-class agency office per- 
sonnel. 
at the home office, and elaborate, de- 
tailed manuals for use in agency offices 
But these measures are of the “train- 
ing” variety, specifically directed to im- 
prove mechanical perfection in carrying 
out company routines. An “educational” 
program, undertaking to teach the rea- 
sons for the particular routines, methods, 
and policies, involves too long a time at 
the home office or a far too costly under- 
taking by correspondence. 

In the absence of a cooperative pro- 
gram participated in by many companies, 
agency office personnel has had to doa 
great deal of searching for the study 
material needed to develop the proper 
background, or get it by the long-drawn- 
out experience method. Service to policy- 
owners and agents has been of a less 
desirable quantity and quality, and self- 
development, consequently personal ad- 
vancement, of agency office personnel has 
been less rapid because of the lack of 
such an organized educational program 


J. P. Madison 


(Continued from Page 8) 


and 10,000 pounds in money. He had 
twelve children by his two wives, Judith 
Armistead and Bettie Landon, and 
through them was the ancestor of Rob- 
ert E. Lee, four governors of Virginia, 
three signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and of two presidents of 
the United States, William Henry Har- 
rison and Benjamin Harrison. Anne 
Carter married Benjamin Harrison 0 
Berkeley, becoming the mother of Gov- 
ernor Benjamin Harrison, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
grandmother of William Henry Harrison 
and the great great grandmother of Ben- 
jamin Harrison. A son married Anne 
Byrd of Westover. It was from this 
family of Byrds that were sprung Ad 
miral Richard Evelyn Byrd, the explorer, 
and Senator Harry F. Byrd, a_ former 
governor of Virginia. The Northern 
Neck was originally part of a grant 
from Charles II. to his favorite, Lord 
Culpepper, comprising a total of twen- 
ty-three counties. 





a tree, the fruitfulness of the call can- 
not be told by any outward evidence. 
The call must be made. And every call 
made strengthens us for still others. 
Persistent prospecting, like persistent 
blooming, brings its fruit. The sales- 
less salesman is a barren tree. The 
man who prospects constantly is 4 
pippin. 
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dA NOTABLE 
RECORD OF STABILITY 


Insurance in Force June 30 Each Year 


Change in Year 


Per Cent 
1928 $1,071,532,916 +8.66 
1929 1,161,069,872 +38.36 
1930 1,237,756,618 +6.60 
1931 1,296,197,192 +4.72 
1932 1,300,572,596 + 34 
1933 1,263,203,627 —2.96 
1934 1,267,1 35,123 vy «gt 
1935 1,306,481,077 +3.11 
1936 1535954575512 +4.05 
1937 14395299,507 + 5.87 


New ENGLAND MUTUAL 
now has 34.3% more Insurance in Force than in 1928 





NEw ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company of BOSTON 


GEORGE WILLARD SMITH, PRESIDENT 





OLDEST CHARTERED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN AMERICA—1835 
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San Antonio General Agent 
cA Publicity Wizard 


Life insurance people as a class are 
more than average publicity minded. 
They take advantage of opportunities to 
get their personalities and their busi- 
ness before the public in their communi- 
ties, many doing an excellent job in the 
field of public relations. What can be 
achieved by one who is really publicity 
minded has been shown by O. P. Schna- 
bel, South Texas general agent at San 
Antonio for the Jefferson Standard. 

Schnabel is a “natural” for publicity. 
He says that when he entered the life 
insurance business about twenty years 
ago (he was a general agent at 26) he 
had very little money to spend on ad- 
vertising so he experimented on ideas for 
getting free publicity. Not just personal 
“puffs” in the local papers, but tying his 
business, his company and himself up to 
something of news value that editors 
would want to use. Here are some of 
Schnabel’s publicity achievements: 


“Popeye” Statue 


He originated the idea of erecting a 
statue to “Popeye,” the cartoon charac- 
ter beloved by children, in the world’s 
spinach capital at Crystal City, Texas, 
Paramount Newsreel and King Features 
Syndicate carried pictures of Schnabel 
unveiling the statue. 

Capitalized on the “weeping towel” 
idea during the depression to such an 
extent that although dropped several 
years ago he still meets people who re- 
fer to him as “Weeping Towel” Schna- 
bel. ; om 

Had policies issued on babies within 
five minutes of their birth with advance 
consent of parents. ; 

Has thousands of press clippings and 
pictures, most of them tied up to some- 
thing of news value and all at no cost to 
him but furnishing typed releases and 
prints to the papers. ; 

Believing his name, Schnabel, did not 
lend itself to publicity, he used his ini- 
tials, “O. P.,” to such good effect that 
in his territory they are associated with 
life insurance as shown by many inci- 
dents. 

Schnabel ignores the personal “puff” 
type of publicity, being smart enough to 
know it is cheap, small time stuff. With 
his eye always on the main objective, he 
first tries to get publicity for his com- 
pany. That is what he has to sel] the 
public, His second objective is to get the 
agency in the picture. Third, he tries to 
get publicity for members of the agency 
or the manager. 

Borrowing ideas wherever he finds 
them, Schnabel disclaims any originality 
in his methods. He says there are in- 
numerable ways of getting an agency 
into the limelight and he uses all of 
them. Let Schnabel himself tell how he 
works. 


Tells His Publicity Methods 


“Our agency is comprised of sixty 
counties, a large part of which is coun- 
try territory,” Mr. Schnabel told The 
Gold Book. “We keep a list of all the 
newspapers in towns in which we have 
representatives. This list shows the 
names of the editors, the circulation of 
each paper, and if it is a weekly paper, 
the day of publication. 

“We make it a practice to supply these 
papers with items about our associates in 
the respective communities. For exam- 
ple: When a new representative is ap- 
pointed, we immediately prepare a news 





O. P. Schnabel with his secretary, Mrs. O. P. Schnabel, surrounded by clippings. 


item telling of the appointment of the 
new representative. We also run a paid 
announcement of the appointment, to- 
gether with the picture of the new agent. 
We always use the picture, even though 
there is a slight expense in connection 
with securing the cut. In the first place, 
a picture attracts more attention, and in 
the second place, everyone likes to see 
his picture in the paper. The latter ap- 
plies not only to life insurance men, but 
I am sure that it applies also to you 
high-powered advertising men. 

“In addition to giving our new man a 
good send-off as far as publicity is con- 
cerned, we are also accomplishing an- 
other purpose. The new representative 
often goes into the life insurance busi- 
ness with the idea in the back of his 
head that he will make a ‘try’ at the 
business. When we tell everyone in his 
community that he is now representing 
the Ajax Life Insurance Company, he 
has in reality burned the bridges behind 
him. To use the expression of the negro, 
‘He just has to make good in order to 
save his pride.’ 

“This ‘saving of pride’ was what kept 
me in the life insurance business during 
the first year. I entered the life insur- 
ance business at the age of 22, and I am 
frank to say that after several months in 
the business I was ready to throw up the 
sponge. The only thing that kept me go- 
ing was my pride. I didn’t want my 
friends and relatives to say that ‘Coun- 
try-boy O. P.’ had failed to make the 
grade as a life insurance man. 

“Therefore, in addition to giving the 
new man publicity, we are also placing 
him on the ‘spot,’ and the chances are 
that he will do his darndest to make 
good, rather than have his friends say 
that he has failed. 


“When we run an announcement and 
get a story published about the appoint- 
ment of the new man, we have taken the 
first step in getting his name and the 
name of the company before the people 
in his community. If he has fairly good 


business during the first month, we send 
an article to his paper telling the people 
of his accomplishment. When he has re- 
mained on the App-A-Week Club for 
ten weeks, we send him a zipper bag, 
and presto! the editor of his paper finds 
out about it—not through the represent- 
ative, but through a news article released 
by the San Antonio office. 

“It is not hard to understand why a 
news article from someone other than 
the representative himself is more apt 
to be printed by the editor. If the rep- 
resentative goes to the editor and gives 
the editor a story about himself, he 
places himself in the position of asking 
for something. If the article comes 
from an outsider the editor is placed 
in the position of receiving a contribu- 
tion. It is not hard to follow this kind 
of psychology. 

“From the ten-week period we go 
step by step with the publicity. When- 
ever the representative does something 
that smells even slightly of news, we 
immediately flash it to the editor of the 
paper. For example: If he wins addi- 
tional prizes and honors, when he visits 
the branch office, when the branch 
manager or home office officials visit 
him—ali of these are opportunities to 
send news flashes to his home town 
editor, and it gives us an opportunity 
to place the representative’s name and 
the name of the company before the 
people of his community without any 
expense other than a three-cent postage 
stamp and a few minutes time taken in 
dictating a newspaper article. Of 
course, this takes some time, but in 
our opinion, it is a wonderful way of 
building prestige for the various 
agents and for the company. 


Free Newspaper Articles 


“Some people think it is difficult to 
break into newsprint. There is nothing 
further from the truth. San Antonio 
newspapers will print anything about 
the Jefferson Standard which we sub- 
mit, provided it has local coloring. 


The Popeye Statue Idea 





O. P. Schnabel and statue of Popeye 


In March, 1936, O. P. Schnabel got 
the idea of erecting a statue in Crystal 
City, Texas, known as the “Spinach 
Capital of the World,” to “Popeye,” the 


cartoon character created by E. C, Se. 


gar. He had an architect friend make 
a drawing of the proposed statue, got 
the endorsement of the Crystal City 
Chamber of Commerce, and King Fea- 
tures Syndicate, distributors of “Pop- 
eye” cartoons, sent out the story with 
pictures which was carried by seventy- 
five newspapers throughout the country. 

Crystal City is in Mr. Schnabel’s ter- 
ritory as South Texas manager for the 
Jefferson Standard Life. The Chamber 
of Commerce became enthused over the 
idea, Crystal City gave a deed for the 
spot where the statue was to stand 
which was given the name of “Popeye 
Park,” and finally suitable ceremonies 
were arranged in New York with the 
mayor of Crystal City presenting Mr. 
Segar with a deed to “Popeye Park.” 

Funds were raised among local school 
children in amounts of 25 cents anda 
few months ago the actual dedication 
ceremonies took place with Mr. Schnabel 
unveiling the statue and presenting it 
to the children of the world. 

Paramount Pictures, Inc., sent a news- 
reel man to take pictures of the unveil- 
ing ceremony. 

Mr. Schnabel states: “As a result of 
this ‘Popeye’ statue publicity I have been 
showered with spinach from various cat- 
ning companies from California to the 
Atlantic Coast. I first thought of spin- 
ach merely as a means of advertising 
Crystal City, but as a result of being 
continually asked to test the various 
brands I have now become a spinach af- 
dict. Spinach comes in handy just be- 
fore beginning a speech. It gives a 
speakers that necessary ‘wim, wigor and 
witality’ which is needed to drive home 
a point.” 

Many news shots of Mr. Schnabel on 
the platform dipping into a can for 
mouthfuls of spinach have been pub- 
lished. A brand of spinach has been 
named “Popeye.” 





" Here are a few simple points to remem- 


ber in submitting articles. They are 
not new but there should be no harm 
in reviewing them to you: 1. Give 
your article a heading which will ap- 
peal to the editor as ‘news.’ 2. Double 
space on typewriter. 3. Write it om 
plain paper. 4. If you send the same 
article to more than one paper, make 
each copy an original. It is preferable 
to slightly change each article. Dont 
make it too long. 5. Be sure that the 
article is signed. More articles are 
discarded due to lack of signature than 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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A metropolitan or other large city Agency is almost a small company in 
itself. It has its own bulletin. Its members at all times are within an hour’s 
reach of the office and of the General Agent’s commendation or admonition. It 
has its weekly or even daily meetings. And each has the constant companion- 
ship of all other members of the Agency. The members know little or noth- 
ing of the composition of the Agency whose headquarters may be a fairly large 
city, but whose territory is largely suburban or rural, nor of the lives and the 
type of underwriters who work in small communities in the scattered parts of 
the territory of such an Agency. But these are the two main classes of the 
readers of an Agency magazine issued by a company which operates from coast 
to coast. | 

The highly organized great city Agency quite properly desires, chiefly, not 
the personal item, but the sales idea or plan or sales talk, material that directly 
contributes to production. That being true, the Agency magazine of a nation- 
ally operating company should contain some material of that kind. 

The Agency whose territory is scattered and includes small towns, villages, 
and farm regions needs, with the city Agency, sales material. But it needs some- 
thing more. The company and agency-‘member companionship which metro- 
politan underwriters have must have a substitute in the companionship of com- 
pany news, and Agency news, and individual news, put together in the com- 
panionship spirit which exists in those larger Agencies. These men and women 
want a magazine that will be interesting to their wives, and it is plain that bare 
sales material cannot supply home interest, while the personal material can and 
does. Further, many of these workers may not see their General Agent more 
than two or three times a year, and seldom have an opportunity to attend an 
Agency meeting or their company’s annual Convention. They feel their isola- 
tion from the rest of us, but through the Agency magazine, if it tells them what's 
going on at the Home Office, and among the Agencies, and what individual un- 
derwriters are doing, they have a sense of direct contact with the heart of the 
company, beating at its Home Office, and its life currents pulsating throughout 
the Field. 

An Agency magazine can be built wholly at the Home Office, of course. 
But what it says of salesmanship will not be as authentic and vital as if some 
of it were contributed by the men and women in the Field, direct from their 
own workaday experiences. Nor can such a magazine be as satisfying in its 
personality material as it would be if some of the Agency and some of the per- 
sonality items came direct from the firing line. It’s no reflection on any worker, 
that he likes to see his doings related in his company’s magazine. His wife is 
interested in it. So are his friends. And very often an item or a story will 
help him to close a sale, or sustain the interest of an existing patron. 

Whether a magazine should be issued monthly, or semi- monthly, or 
weekly depends upon the size of the company and the nature of its organi- 
zation, and whether or not production bulletins are separately issued. 


WM. H. KINGSLEY, President 


AGENCY MAGAZINES AND THEIR READERS 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
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lack of news value. 6. Do not try to 
‘play’ more than one paper for a pic- 
ture of the same incident. You may 
put it.over, but the paper which comes 
out last resents the fact that the other 
paper ‘scooped’ the picture. This will 
interfere with chances for getting good 
pictures run in the future. 7. If you 
send a picture, be sure to write on the 
back who it is and what it is all about. 
It may become detached and the editor 
may not match it up with your story. 
8. Send your articles to the newspapers 
by messenger. Most editors resent 
publicity men coming around to the 
newspaper office trying to ‘sell them on 
the idea of running their stories.’ Place 
yourself in the position of furnishing 
the paper with news, and not that you 
are getting publicity for your company 
and agency. 9. Diplomatically and 
gracefully remember the editorial staff 
of the newspapers. They are human 
beings the same as you and I. Be nice 
to them at all times. If you are a 
hunter and want the sports editor to 
run a picture of you and _ your 
‘quarry, don’t forget that a venison 
roast will not make him love you less. 
John Jones, manager of Ajax Life In- 
surance Co., in a picture with a buck 
deer, in a good newspaper, is worth 
more from an advertising angle than 
a paid advertisement. The public ray 
not see the advertisement, but they will 
see the picture of the buck with yout 
name and that of your company under- 
neath. 
Visiting Home Office Officials 


“Every manager should have pictures 
and mats of home office men who may 
visit his territory. Run a story and 
possibly a picture the day of their ar- 
rival, and after their departure, send 
the paper an interview on what the vis- 
iting official said or did not say about 
present conditions and the beauties and 
attractions of your city. All news- 
papers like to have visitors praise their 
city. As long as they mention the 
name of your company, what do you 
care what they say. If the home office 
visitor ‘intimated’ that your allotment 
of loans at a low rate of interest might 
be increased, be sure to include that in 


your interview. If he praised your 
agency on its phenomenal growth, or 
what not, be sure to include that. This 


will make your policyholders feel that 
they bought their insurance from a live 
progressive company and agency. If 
John Jones bought a policy from a cer- 
tain agency and he sees in the paper 
that this agency has been praised on 
account of the splendid renewal record 
of the agency, he is going to lean back 
in his chair and feel proud of the fact 
that he bought from that agency. 
Conventions 

“When your men qualify for a com- 
pany convention, tell the public about 
it a few weeks before you leave—tell 
them about it the day you leave—and 
then when you get back, tell them that 
you are back and that there is a pos- 
sibility of the next convention being 
brought to your city. 

Publicity for Unique Ideas 

“All Jefferson Standard managers re- 
ceived a weeping towel from the home 
office several years ago. To us in San 
Antonio, it looked like a wonderful op- 
portunity to get publicity at a very low 
rate. 

“We received our towel in the morn- 
ing, and before night we had changed 
the wording to give it local appeal and 
200 towels were printed as an experi- 
ment. The next day they were distrib- 
uted to prominent firms with the re- 
quest that they be hung in a conspicu- 
ous place. The idea went over with 
such a bang that within 24 hours we 
had requests for 3,000 more. Before the 
idea became stale over 3,000 towels had 
been put out. The approximate cost of 
each towel was 12 cents. In addition 
to the advertising received from having 
the towels hanging in conspicuous 
places, with the name Jefferson Stan- 
dard prominently displayed, we also re- 
ceived column after column of news- 
stories. A weeping towel and a 


paper 





O. P. Schnabel’s Views on Publicity < 


“The publicity I have obtained for 
the agency, for the Jefferson Stan- 
dard and for myself has been due 
to the working of the old law of 
averages,” Mr. Schnabel told The 
Gold Book. “Even today some news 
articles which I submit and which I 
don’t think rate publicity are pub- 
lished while others which I think 
are real ‘hot’ go into the waste- 
basket. 

“Because of the fact that my name 
‘Schnabel’ is not well suited for use 
| in advertising, I decided that I would 
use my initials ‘O.P.’ to tie up with 
all forms of paid advertising. I also 
use a cut of myself in connection 
with all paid advertisements even 
though the space which I am using 
is as small as two inches. I con- 
tend that a picture, even though it is 
a poor specimen, will attract more at- 
tention than words will.” 

Mr. Schnabel also uses novelties. 
They are little packages of after din- 
ner mints with his picture, the name 
of his company and address on them. 
He also has “lucky penny” and “lucky 
dime” cards with a penny or a dime 
glued to the card. It carries in ad- 
dition to his name, company and ad- 
dress, the lines “Keep this and never 





be broke,” also “O.P. says: ‘Save to- 
day’s dimes for tomorrow’s dollars’.” 
On the reverse side is his picture 
with the line “O.P. called.” When 
handing out the mints Schnabel fol- 
lows it up with “Have one of my 
eating cards, This is a card that you 
can eat before you throw it in the 
wastebasket.” This statement gets a 
smile from the recipient and puts 
him in a receptive mood. 

As a further means of getting the | 
Jefferson Standard before the public | 
Schnabel always adds the name of | 
his company to his signature when | 
he registers. It doesn’t make any 
difference to him whether it is a 
hotel register, on attendance cards at 
a luncheon or in the guest register 
on the top floor of Radio City. This 
is just another method of placing the 
name of the company before certain 
people without any expense to 
Schnabel or the company, 

With all his ability to get publicity 
Schnabel makes no claims for origi- 
nality. He often says that in his 
nearly twenty years in life insurance 
hundreds of his news releases have 
landed in the wastebasket, but even 











suggested news story was sent to a 
number of San Antonio and Southwest 
Texas editors and a great many of them 
printed the story exactly as we gave it 
to them. Several papers ran pictures 
of the towel. This was publicity that 
could never have been obtained through 
the regular channels of paid advert'sing. 


Weeping Towel to President 


“When we saw that the weeping 
towels were going pretty good in San 
Antonio, we decided to send one to the 
President of the United States. A nice 
Irish linen towel was bought and the 
weeping story printed on it. A _ spe- 
cialty shop embroidered ‘Presented to 
the President.’ The sending of this 
towel was responsible for a newspaper 
story with a picture of the towel. Re- 
ceipt of the towel was acknowledged by 
the President, and this gave us another 
basis for a story. To help get further 
advertising out of the weeping towels, 
during the first week we gave six tow- 
els as attendance prizes at every service 
club luncheon. Through this method 
there were very few business men in 
San Antonio who had not heard of the 
Jefferson Standard weeping towel. Sev- 
eral hundred letters were received con- 
gratulating us on putting out the tow- 
els. Two preachers wanted two towels 


more of them have landed in the 
columns of newspapers. 
for each of their churches. They said 


they wanted to hang them in the vesti- 
bule of their churches so the members 
of their congregations would get into 
the right frame of mind before they 
started their annual drive for pledges. 
A Dallas dentist wanted a towel for 
his patients to gaze at while he was 
working on them. The weeping towels 
were distributed several years ago, but 
I often meet people who still refer to 
me as Weeping Towel Schnabel. 

“Insuring New Babies—If no one in 
your city has ever gotten publicity in 
connection with writing a five-minute 
old baby, you should use this as a basis 
of a story. Get in touch with your ex- 
aminer and have him give you the 
names of prospective fathers. You will 
have no trouble in selling a prospective 
father on the idea; have your applica- 
tion all filled in and have the examiner 
fill in his part except the name and 
the sex, then write out your story, and 
as soon as the baby is born you will be 
able to tell the public that you have 
made a record in insuring the young- 
est baby in your city. If the idea has 
not been worked in your city, you will 
have no trouble in getting a newspaper 
to use the story. 

“Sales Contests with Other Agencies. 
—If your agency is on the winning side 


Lester Rosen Belongs to No Clubs 


At the age of 24 Lester A. Rosen, 
C. B. Knight agency, Union Central, 
New York City, has the distinction 


of being a life member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table. He paid for his 
first million in 1934 with 105 lives—no 
cold canvass—and then has repeated for 
two years. 

He joined the Union Central after be- 
ing graduated from Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania, 
where he became fascinated by life in- 
surance. Entering the New York office 
of the Union Central he paid for less 
than $100,000 for that year; and then 
began going in a big way. At the start 
he decided not to insure his school 
friends and others of that age, and did 
not for some time, but began with ac- 
quaintances of his father who is in the 
wholesale and retail meat business in 
Brooklyn. 


His Personality 


His personality, quiet, amiable, confi- 


dence inspiring, impressed older men. 
One case led to another. His cases grew 
in size. He is not a specialist; treats 
each case on its own; prepares care- 
fully; and knows that each job well done 
paves the way for more. Recognizing his 
responsibility he concentrates and has 
little time for outside interests. He 
doesn’t even belong to a club. 

“That’s all right for some people, but 
just now such memberships do not appeal 
to me,” he said to The Gold Book. “See- 
ing people on business is in itself a satis- 
fying social experience.” 

Mr. Rosen hasn’t any particular sales 
philosophy except that he has something 
to offer which most people need; and no 
particular goal except he would like to 
write a million or more each year. He 
can’t explain why he reached at such 
an early age the goal to which so 
many agents strive, but he’s glad he did. 
Publicity, and he has had a lot of it, 
hasn’t gone to his head, and in the opin- 
ion of the writer, will not affect him. 


when you are in a sales contest With 
some other agency, a newspaper will by 
glad to use the story. 

“Leaders at the End of Each Yea, 
At the end of each year give w 
papers stories on the leaders jn Daid. 
for, delivered, written and number 9 
applications, also give recognition 4 
your various club members. 

“Rolling Pins as Prizes —A few yean 
ago we worked up quite a bit of inter. 
est in a rolling pin contest. We Prom. 
ised a rolling pin to the wife of each 
representative who did not Produce 4 
certain volume of business during the 


month. Rolling pins were inscribed 9s 
follows: ‘Presented to Mrs. 
Jefferson for Unmeritorious Se 


Rendered by Her Husband.’ The an 
test worked up quite a bit of interes 
and the newspapers gave us several 
columns of publicity. 

“Turkey Contest—In the San Ap 
tonio agency, we usually have a 
contest each year and the papers gl 
ways give us a fair amount of publigj 

“Write Applicants in Foreign Cog. 
tries—A few years ago one of th 
members in our agency wrote an a 
cant by mail living in Honolulu, 
incident was somewhat unusual and jt 
resulted in a newspaper story for oy 
agency. Of course, everyone cannot 
write someone in Honolulu, but 
thing spectacular will result in a good 
news story. 

“Writing Insurance in Hospital—One 
of the members of our agency, while 
in a hospital, wrote five applications on 
friends who visited him there. This was 
something a little unusual and _ the 
newspapers were glad to give us spate 
for the story. 

“Articles on Prospects for the New 
Year.—Most newspapers get out a spe- 
cial New Year’s edition summing » 
conditions of the previous year and the 
outlook for the coming year. You 
should write an article to go into this 
section and thereby advertise your com- 
pany and your agency. 

“Appointment of New Men—In the 
majority of cases newspapers will mm 
the pictures of newly appointed men, 
especially if they have been prominent 
in their previous business. 

“Taking Part in Civic Organizations 
—We feel that every life underwriter 
should do some civic work in his con- 
munity. If he is going to do some of 
this work, he should see that he and 
his company get recognition of some 
kind. Giving a prize for hest results 
obtained will place a person in the 
limelight. In doing civic work, a man- 
ager should strike a happy medium- 
there is such a thing as devoting to 
much time to the public’s business. 

“Ground Floor Offices.—Our agency 
has probably gotten as much publicity 
from its ground floor offices as from 
any other source. Our offices now lo 
cated on Auditorium Circle, fronting 
our beautiful municipal auditorium, have 
enabled us to indelibly mark the name 
of the Jefferson Standard on the minds 
of the people of San Antonio. There 33 
this much about ground floor offices- 
if a person sees the name of a com 
pany on an office day after day, he's 
going to feel that he knows the com- 
pany even though he may never have 
been in the office or met anyone com 
nected with it. Ground floor offices 
may not be practical in every city, bit 
in San Antonio, we feel that it has 
been a very inexpensive medium 0 
placing the name of our company before 
the public. ? 

“Distributing Novelties and Doing 
Good-Will Advertising—We have pre 
pared a display of some of the novel 
ties which we have distributed in 5a 
Antonio. Some of these were good and 
others were not so ‘hot.’ Our opinion 
of novelty advertising is that it is g 
if you follow it up religiously. Do no 
give items away promiscuously—it 
too expensive for the amount of returns 
obtained. If I were strictly on a per 
sonal production basis, I would have 4 
mailing list of five or six hundred peo 
ple and send them a letter or pamphlet 
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WHAT I HAVE LEARNED From 
Work on 3,500 PROGRAMS 


By 
Robert B. Proctor 


Osborne Bethea Agency, 
Penn Mutual Life, New York 


We have always been taught that the 
interests of the client and the company 
come first and a more noble teaching 
could not be advanced. But if you could 
find a plan whereby you, with a clear 
conscience, could serve your own inter- 
ests first and still meet all of your re- 
sponsibilities in this business, you would 
like to try it, wouldn’t you? 

This plan is in connection with one 
particular phase of our business—pro- 
gramming. It does not so much concern 
our sales technique and conduct in front 
of the prospect, but rather the organiza- 
tion of our work behind the scenes. 


Responsibilities 


Before going into this plan let us first 
consider briefly our responsibilities, as 
they arise in programming. 

First, there is the responsibility to the 
prospect, or client. We assume a tremen- 
dous load when we take the responsibility 
of programming a man’s life insurance. 
In the majority of cases life insurance 
comprises the bulk of his estate. It is 
the most valuable property he owns and 
represents far more money than he or 
his beneficiaries have ever had. When 
we take it upon ourselves to plan the 
distribution of such specialized holdings, 
we are, to a great degree, planning the 
lives of the members of this man’s fam- 
ily in the event he is not on hand to 
provide for and guide them. We are 
indeed fortunate to have available a sales 
tool of such vital importance, 

Second, there is the responsibility to 
the institution of life insurance itself. 
This is a responsibility that rests, not 
only upon conducting ourselves in a man- 
ner that will be above criticism, but also 
upon the exercise of the privileges which 
have been extended. The provisions in 
a life insurance policy are for the pro- 
tection and use of the policyholder and 
his family. Settlement options and their 
application are the greatest privileges 
ever extended by a financial institution. 
Where, other than from life insurance 
companies, can one obtain a guaranteed 
life income? For the underwriter to 
abuse any of these privileges while act- 
ing for the client in the process of put- 
ting a program into effect, is taking an 
unfair advantage. 

The Agent’s Responsibility 

Third, there is the responsibility to 
one’s self. We are in this business to 
make money and we should hold our- 
selves responsible to use the legitimate 
methods that are the most effective. Pro- 
gramming has required so much attention 
to detail that often the necessary con- 
servation of time and effort has been 
impossible, thus preventing the presen- 
tation of the program sale to a sufficient 
number of people. If we use program- 
ming at all we owe it to ourselves to 
employ the methods which will enable 
us to see more people and make more 
money. 

The plan is based upon my belief that 
the very methods which will serve our 
own interests first will automatically 
serve those of the client and the insti- 
tution, In programming the great ma- 
jority of life insurance estates the agent 
can, with impunity, meet all three of his 
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responsibilities by thinking of himself 
first. 
Program Necessities 
_I will attempt to show how I have ar- 
rived at this “wrong end first” conclusion. 
During the past four and one-half 
years I have had the privilege of draw- 
ing up over 3,500 programs. Approxi- 
mately half of them have been made ef- 
fective. A few are in operation for bene- 
ficiaries today. In order to keep this 
amount of work running smoothly I was 
forced to look out for myself. It becomes 
necessary to have a plan of action that 
would most effectively conserve time, 
money and effort. The plan which I 
have adopted is not composed of iron- 
clad rules, but a definite policy, which 
can be adhered to by following these 
few keys: 
1. Simplicity. 
2. Flexibility. 
3. Accuracy. 
4. Use of guaranteed figures only. 
5. Needs in order of their im- 
portance. 
6. Don’t change existing policies. 
7. Don’t change existing benefi- 
ciary agreements if they will 
fit into the program. 
8. Stick to life insurance. 


Importance of Simplicity 

First and most important of all is 
simplicity in every phase of program- 
ming. Let us see how simplicity can 
be carried through the entire procedure 

If you are 100% sold on the idea you 
are going to present, it will be 100% 
easier to sell, but if you don’t know what 
the prospect needs and wants, how are 
you going to be 100% sold on it? Con- 
sequently information is necessary. This 
is of three types. 

First, information concerning the 
needs and desires or minimum require- 
ments of the prospect; second, the 





amount he can save; third, pertaining 
to his present life insurance. 


Minimum Requirements 


Minimum requirements can be classi- 
fied in a simple manner under four ma- 
jor headings. 

1. Clean-up Fund. 

2. Family Income. ; 

a. Income until children are grown 
(children’s names and dates of 
birth). ; 

b. Income to wife for life thereafter 
(wife’s name and date of birth). 

c. Readjustment income. 

d. Other provisions. 

3. Educational Fund. 

4. Retirement plans for self (date of 

birth). 

The amount the prospect can save is 
naturally of great importance and a time 
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The Author 

Robert B. Proctor, author of the ac- 
companying article, is at the head of 
the program department in the Os- 
borne Bethea agency, Penn Mutual, 
New York City. Mr. Proctor attend- 
ed Rollins College, Florida, and then 
studied finance at the Babson Insti- 
tute in Massachusetts. He entered 
life insurance in June, 1933, with the 
Oliver F. Roddey agency, Penn Mu- 
tual, in Charlotte, N. C. From the 
very start he studied the program and 
the audit while also doing personal 
production. In October, 1935, he came 
to New York City with the Bethea 
agency in its program department. 

In recent months he has also done 
educational work there, giving new 
men training in fundamentals of life 
insurance. He successfully completed 
his C.L.U. examinations in June of 
this year. 











saver in suggesting additional insurance. 
It is, however, information that cannot 
always be obtained but even without it 
the amount of insurance now owned, the 
prospect’s position and a general apprais- 
al by the underwriter will usually be suf- 
ficient to avoid suggesting the impossible. 
Too Much Uninteresting Data 

For the past several years audits, di- 
gests, analyses, surveys and the like have 
been made by the tens of thousands. Few 
of these have been accompanied by com- 
plete programs and even fewer can be 
understood by their owners. As a rule 
they are made up of a mass of uninter- 
esting data and figures that have little 
or no value in taking care of the in- 
sured’s needs. They are supposed to be a 
complete, compact, convenient and up-to- 
date record of life insurance for refer- 
ence but at best still just a record. A 
good audit has a definite place in the 
sales kit. However, presenting a suffici- 
ent number of them requires more time, 
money and attention to smaller details 
than most of us can afford to give. 

In order to completely program the 
minimum requirements as listed above all 
of the necessary details usually contained 


in an audit can be boiled down to the 
following : 

Company, Number, Amount, Plan 
Date and Age at Issue, Gross Premium 
Cash Value and Paid-Up Insurance a 
Age ...., Beneficiaries and How Paya. 
ble, Remarks. A Premium Calendar js 
simple enough and always a conven. 
ience for the client. 

This information is sufficient, not only 
to suggest a plan, but to put it into 
action. Once recorded it can be entitled 
“Policy Data” and relegated to th 
background. The program is not a part 
of the audit. Rather the policy data, 
which briefly summarizes the audit, js 
a part of the program, and the program 
is the heart of the sale. This data js 
merely a minimum amount of informa. 
tion which is more for the underwriter’ 
use in programming than for the use of 
the prospect. 

Simple programs and _ beneficiary 
agreements are naturally a lot easier 
to draw than if complicated and long 
winded. If simple in every respect the 
underwriter can conserve and_ allocate 
his time, presenting his work to a great 
many more prospects than if he were 
enmeshed in a tangle of details. The 
more prospects interviewed the more 
commissions, and the result is that he 
has met the responsibility to himself. 

A simple program will be more easily 
understood. If understood it stands a 
far greater chance of remaining in force 
and a part of the responsibility to the 
prospect is met. If not understood its 
owner cannot defend it and it would not 
be difficult for another agent to tear 
the plan to pieces. The easier to con- 
struct, the better beneficiary agreements 
can be administered. Keep them simple 
and you will not only benefit the cl- 
ent’s family but also the companies in 
which he is insured. That underwriters 
have taken advantage of the settlement 
provisions which have been available is 
evidenced by the fact that companies 
are "beginning to restrict various modes 
of settlement. Only we are responsible 
for the necessity of these restrictions. 

I have taken considerable space for 
simplicity, but to my mind it is the 
most important factor in programming 
For your own sake keep the entire pr0- 
cedure simple and it will turn out to 
be more advantageous to all concerned 

Flexibility 

Flexibility concerns any forms that 
might be used as well as the construc: 
tion of the program itself. As for the 
forms, nothing is more displeasing t 
the eye than headings that must 
marked out and renamed, or _ blank 
spaces and columns that are unneces 
sary. One of the most flexible program 
forms available is a blank sheet. Certait- 
ly any type of program can be illustrat- 
ed thereon, making it easier for the ur 
derwriter and more understandable ‘ 
the prospect. ; 

Changing conditions necessitate flex: 
bility in the construction of the program 
It is impossible today to anticipate the 
needs and emergencies which may aris 
many years from now. If the funds att 
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The 
Colonial seteaes 


Life Insurance Company Insurance.” 


Of America 


Incorporated 1897 


+. 





Out of the leading 300 companies in the protection of their 
United States and Canada, the Colonial 
stands among the first 20 on the basis of 


number of policies in force. 


THE 


OVER 112 MILLION IN FORCE 


Ernest J. Heppenheimer, Pres. Charles F. Nettleship, Vice-Pres. 
Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 





A CLAIM STAKED IN 1903 


Thirty-five years ago Fidelity staked out a new claim in 
the field of life insurance protection when on December 24, 1902 
it issued the first policy guaranteeing a life income to the insured. 


first idea of “Social Security through Life 


Since that day the Fidelity “Income 
for Life” Plan has found wide acceptance 
and, long before “Social Security” was spon- 
sored by government, thousands of far see- 
ing, thoughtful men in every corner of the 
United States, had adopted this plan of pro- 
viding for their own old age—for the possi- 
bility of permanent total disability—and for 
families in the event of their early death. 


“Income for Life” is indeed “Social Security through Life 
Insurance”. Fidelity is proud to have originated it. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President 





























Progress— 


OUR RECORD SINCE 1929: 


December 31 Assets New Insurance 
1929 $12,280,225 $15,866,960 
1936 $19,535,518 $19,321,672 

Increase 597% Increase 22% 


Security— 


Our unique service salary agency contracts assure to 
a comfortable and care-free old age. 


Inquire of D. E. Jones, Vice-President 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Originators of the Family Income Policy 





Insurance in Force 


$ 92,448,696 
$116,433,002 
Increase 26% 


RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITIES, 112%—an extra margin of 
safety of 12%—approximately double that usually deemed necessary! 


For men who are ready, attractive General Agency opportunities in 


MARYLAND MASSACHUSETTS NEW YORK 
VIRGINIA PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 
CONNECTICUT WEST VIRGINIA OHIO 


our representatives 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Manager, Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 


Two agents worked for the same com- 
pany, each in moderate sized cities not 
far apart. They had become friends at 
a company convention several years ago 
and were now week-ending together at 
a Summer resort. Despite their plan 
to talk about hobbies and pastimes more 
than life insurance they soon were dis- 
cussing their activities, their prospects, 
their selling methods and all the count- 
less items of mutual interest, 

One man was only moderately happy, 
was puzzled that he did not sell more 
business and took this opportunity to 
question his more satisfied friend. As 


the former described his disappoint- 
ments, it was apparent that he had 
many negative things in his business 


career—things which concerned not only 
the agency but the home office and 
sometimes the business itself. Like most 
unsuccessful men and women, he tended 
to saddle on others the responsibility for 
what was happening—and in some of 
these things he was right. 

His friend seemed to be virtually the 
exact opposite. Not only was he selling 
enough business to give him monetary 
satisfaction but he overflowed with hap- 
piness about his activities, heaping praise 
on ajl the contributors, including his 
home office and agency. 


Situation Difficult to Analyze 


What caused this condition? Each 
man had been in the business about four 
years, each was working for the same 
company, each was working in a city 
which seemed to have little to distin- 
guish it from the other, each had taken 
the company’s training course, each sold 
the same policies, each was about the 
same age—and yet one was debating 
whether he should not leave the busi- 
ness while the other was wholly con- 
tented. 

A common situation—and, 
easy to analyze. 


yet, not 
In the long chain of 
causation, what distinguishing factors 
were there? As we have just said, the 
more obvious things were the points of 
similarity, and these frequently dealt 
with the mechanical side of their work 
—the training course, the daily report 
system, and the like. The more such 
conversations as they were having are 
studied, the more difficult it is to put 
one’s finger on the causes of the great 
difference in the result. It is in this 
field that sales research is just begin- 
ning to operate—where it is taking such 
a situation as has just been described 
and is seeking to learn why these dia- 
metrically opposite results can occur un- 
der conditions which have many points 
in common. 

To interrogate each of the managers 
or general agents in this particular case 
would give much less light than does 
a careful questioning of the agents 
themselves because often the head of 
the agency fails to understand the re- 
sults of what he does or does not do. 
The effect on the agent is the vital 
thing, and new significance on what the 


manager does is now appearing under 
the magnifying glass of research. 

Evolution of Agency Management 

Schools 

No more difficult questions occur in 
business than those involving human 
relations, and the success of one man- 
ager of an agency in that field is as 
difficult to explain as is the failure of 
his fellow manager perhaps not a block 
away. The fact that they use methods 
which are apparently identical only 
makes the problem harder to explain. 
Gradually, we are seeing that the sig- 
nificant field for study lies not in the 
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methods used but in something which 
lies behind methods—which makes the 
method succeed or fail. We are now 
commencing to see that the direction of 
an agent’s work is based on certain 
underlying principles which dictate the 
ultimate success or failure of whatever 
method is used, Chief among these prin- 
ciples is that which concerns itself with 
the way the manager treats his agents 
from day to day—not the reporting sys- 
tem, for example, which the agents use 
but the way in which the agents are 
shown how to use it and its value when 
so “used—not the fact that the agency 
has or has not an agency meeting but 
the atmosphere in which it is held—not 
the presence or absence of a supervisor 
but the way the sunervision is accom- 
plished. The two agents who were dis- 
cussing their affairs were quite uncon- 
scious of many of these things. 

To many an agent, many a manager, 
many a home office agency officer, these 
things which we call principles, rather 
than methods of agency management are 
hard to understand, seem nebulous. But 
in the 1937 schools in agency manage- 
ment conducted by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau they were among 








From AGENT To MANAGER o; 
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The Bureau’s School 

This year 173 men have received 
diplomas at the Bureau’s five schools. 
Some are general agents of long ex- 
perience, including Frank H. Devitt, 
Equitable Society, New York; Wil- 
liam M. Duff, Edward A. Woods Co., 
Pittsburgh; W. Rankin Furey, Berk- 
shire Life, Pittsburgh. 

A company official who has attended 
me of the schools is Herman T. 
Furey, vice-president, Reliance Life. | 
Some of the lecturers have been com- 
pany executives, including Vincent B 
Coffin, Connecticut Mutual, and F. H. | 
Haviland, Connecticut General. 
John H. Jamison is director of the 





| school. 


the most valuable parts of the course. 
They mark a significant step forward 
in the long hunt to make the distribu- 
tion of life insurance in the United 
States and Canada definitely morc ef- 
fective. 

The evolution of these schools has fol- 
lowed natural lines—first, talks by Bu- 
reau men on methods used by managers 
and general agents generally—a recita- 
tion of methods, together with results 
achieved. Lacking in such presentations 
was the cause of the results. Its danger 
lies in the implication that because ten 
or a hundred managers have done some- 
thing, others would do well to copy them, 
and the reason that such an implication 
is dangerous is because the success which 
one manager achieves with a certain 
method is no guaranty at all that an- 
other can achieve similar results. The 
basic difficulty with many methods used 
in all kinds of business is that the meth- 
od was transplanted from surroundings 
and under conditions where it flourished 
into a place where it withered, and our 
knowledge for its first success is as 
limited as our knowledge of the rea- 
sons for its later failure. 


New Attitude of Mind 


Today, therefore, these schools are 
giving to the men who attend fewer 
apparently usable methods—fewer “trans- 
ferable techniques” than were given 
three or four years ago—but there is 
developed what one of the students— 
himself a general agent of many years’ 
standing—called a new attitude of mind. 
What he meant was that two weeks of 
intensive study of the “why” of agency 
management has opened up to him a new 
world in which to operate, as new as 
is the world to a near-sighted person 
who is given a pair of properly adjusted 
spectacles, 

If your first reactions to this summary 
of the “why” of the Bureau schools are 
typical of those of many men with whom 
we talk, you are probably saying to 
yourself, “Well, what of it? What do 
you do at these schools of yours? Don’t 
tell me that I, or anyone else, can sit 
through two weeks of lectures and get 
anything of practical value! And be- 
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lieve me, I want more than a fancy col- 


lection of theories.” 
Life Insurance Manager's Job 
If you, Mr. Agent, are sent to a 


Bureau school, what would you expect 
to find and do? First of all, the school 


would probably be held in some attrac- 
tive spot outside of a city where there 
would not be too many distractions and 
where the atmosphere would be condv- 
cive to working and thinking together 
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as a group. The program would open 
on a Monday morning and very little 
time would be spent in introductions and 
other social amenities. At the very be- 
ginning your thought would be directed 
toward the question: What is the job of 
the life insurance manager? You would 
have an opportunity to discuss with the 
other men there this subject and prob- 
ably would be in agreement with the 
conclusion usually reached, namely, that 
the job of the manager, after all is sai¢ 
and done, is to make money for his 
company, his agents, and for himsell. 
You would then go on to consider with 
the group the specific ways a company, 
a manager, or an agent, make money. 

Having cleared the ground in this 
fashion you take up in succession such 
important topics as stimulating and mo- 
tivating the established agent, improving 
prospecting methods, building morale, 
building new organization, financing, 
contests, agency meetings and so forth. 

You would very soon lose the feeling, 
if you ever had it, against sitting through 
a series of lectures. Of course this form 
of presentation is necessary to get to 
you much of the material which is in 
cluded in the program. But it is not 
done monotonously. There is plenty of 
“change of pace” in the program. 

You would have ample opportunity for 
discussion, both in and out of the class- 
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r Increasing Their Success Quotient 


ittle 

. Here are pictures of the six recent classes which have had company officers and executives. But they did not 
7 gone through the Travelers Home Office School for new sit there merely like receptacles into which information 
Qe agents, taking four weeks of intensive training in Life was poured. They participated in discussions, took part 
ob- Accident and Group Insurance. in sales demonstrations, worked out hypothetical pro- 
hat The majority of these students were young men, some grams. 

just out of college; others out a year or a few years. A And when they returned to their home cities in Cali- 
- few were not college men. A few were older men who fornia, Maine, Florida, British Columbia and other 
ny, had been left stranded (occupation-wise) by the sinking states and provinces they were not left to sink or swim. 
hi of some commercial organizations with which they had They were given help by Managers, Assistant Managers 
=> been connected. and Field Assistants and they continued their studies by 
- These men have a better chance to succeed than many correspondence. 

ng who start with less knowledge, less “feel” of the business, These men have definitely improved their success 
ng less enthusiasm. quotient. 

- During their four weeks at Hartford they attended The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers 
hos classes morning and afternoon and they had “homework” Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance 
* to do evenings. As instructors they had men who have Company, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company, | 


devoted years to insurance teaching. As lecturers they Hartford, Connecticut. 
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BOYS of the LE BUHN FAMILY 
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To Have FIRST POLICIES 
of $25,00 


The decidedly interesting family group 
on this page consists of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Le Buhn and Mr. and Mrs, Richard 


Le Buhn of Davenport, Ia., and the chil- 
dren of the two households. 
Carl Le Buhn is general agent of the 


Massachusetts Mutual Life in Davenport. 
“Dick” Le Buhn is also with the company 
there. The insurance now being carried 
by members of this group is $375,000, and 
each of the boys is to start an insurance 
program of $25,000 when they get old 
enough. At the right of Carl Le Buhn is 
a 10 year old boy, who already carries 
$25,000 insurance. 

Carl Le Buhn was graduated frem 
lowa State College, class of "97, with a 
B.S. degree. For several years he taught 
school. Instead of preparing for law as 
he had originally planned he went into 
life insurance. The first decade of his 
insurance experience was with the Mu- 
tual Life of New York as agent and 
superintendent of agents. He joined the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life as general 
agent for Eastern Iowa and Western Illi- 
nois twenty-three years ago. Three men 
who started with him in 1914 are still 
with him. They are Albert J. Thomas 
and A. K. Fahrner, of Davenport, and 
William Carden of Winfield, Ia. Mr. 
Thomas is leading the company through- 


out country for continuous application 
a week production, 
More than twenty years ago the 


mother of “Dick” Le Buhn died. Twelve 


(Continued fre 


irrevocably tied up it will not be pleas- 
ant for the companies to deny logical re- 
quests from beneficiaries, or to face the 
expense of possible litigation. Nor will it 
be fair to the beneficiaries to be com- 
pelled to follow a plan that is antiquated 
due to changes which were unforeseen. 
Take the easy way in your programming 
work by keeping it flexible. 


“Use of Guaranteed Figures Only” 


Accuracy will not only save the under- 
writer much time but considerable em- 
barrassment. It is naturally better from 
the client’s standpoint and will prevent 
complaints to the agency or company. In- 
accuracies are apt to be a continual 
source of trouble in the future. 

In connection with use of guaranteed 
figures only the agent can well afford to 
take the course of least resistance. Guar- 
anteed figures are not difficult to find. 
Due to the recent change of reserve 
tables used by many companies and the 
constant changing dividend schedules and 
interest rates, current dividends and ap- 
proximate accumulations are extremely 
difficult to find or estimate. These excess 
figures cause no end of trouble. Recently 
a program was submitted to our pro- 
gramming department and $20,000.00 of 
the insurance was shown to yield over 
444% under the interest option. Naturally 
it was a blow to the client to find that 
from this particular portion of his insur- 
ance, his wife would, at present, receive 
$57.20 per month instead of $79 and that 
the guaranteed was only $50 per month. 


Proctor’s 3,500 Programs 
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Carl Le Buhn in center holding his daughter, Barbara; on his right his four young 
sons; behind them their mother, Hertha; standing in back of Carl Le Buhn, his 
son, Dick, his wife, Mable, and on his left their four children. 


years ago Carl Le Buhn married Miss 
Hertha J. Schlump of Davenport and the 
four boys at his right in the picture and 
the little girl on his lap have come to 
live with Mr. and Mrs. Carl Le Buhn. 

In the picture standing back of Carl 
Le Buhn is “Dick” Le Buhn. His wife, 
Mable Le Buhn, “a blind date at col- 
lege”, is standing at his left. Their four 


For the beneficiary to eventually discover 
this would be even more of a blow. Many 
a headache and heartache can be avoid- 
ed by the use of guarantees only and 
remember, it is a lot easier. 

Needs in Order of Their Importance 


If the roof of your house has a leak 
and the floors need waxing, naturally 
you would attend to the repair of the 
roof first, Likewise, in programming life 
insurance the most important items 
should be considered first. The minimum 
requirements may be conservative and 
yet the present life insurance, together 
with the maximum possible addition, will 
be insufficient to entirely meet these re- 
quirements. A livable income until chil- 
dren are grown would be far better for 
a mother than an inadequate life income. 
Then too it would seem reasonable that 
a family have food, shelter and clothing 
until the children are of college age 
rather than to have nothing for 10 or 
15 years and then a liberal educational 
fund. Simply take the easiest way, fol- 
lowing the minimum requirements in the 
order given and the results will be satis- 
factory. 


Changing existing policies to other 
forms involves too much detailed work. 
The prospect rarely benefits by such 
changes and though companies will us- 
ually make the changes they apparently 
do not like to. We might as well avoid 
the extra effort and work in harmony 
with other companies. 

When I say, “Don’t change existing 
beneficiary agreements if they will fit 


children in front of her consist of three 
boys and a girl, 

“Dick” Le Buhn also went to Iowa 
State College. He was graduated in 1927 
with a B.S. degree and wasted no time 
before entering life insurance to join his 
father. His first life insurance policy 
was written when he was in high school. 

30th of the wives carry life insurance. 





into the program,” by this I do not mean 
that a beneficiary agreement should be 
used just because it is already in force. 
But if it fits into the picture, use it. Don’t 
change satisfactory modes of settlement 
for the sole purpose of satisfying a whim 
or of impressing the prospect. Every 
beneficiary change is additional expense 
to the company. It is apt to confuse the 
prospect and it means additional work 
for you. It is the kind of work that 
keeps you in the office and away from 
other prospects, 
Stick to Life Insurance 


Stick to life insurance. Other property 
carries no guarantee. We are working on 
a minimum guarantee and when the life 
insurance program is completed our ac- 
tivities, insofar as solving problems is 
concerned, should end. True we can rec- 
ognize problems that call for the assis- 
tance of an attorney, an investment coun- 
selor or a C.P.A. It is our duty to call 
a client’s attention to these problems and 
if necessary work with such specialists, 
but our own welfare and that of the cli- 
ent can best be served by staying in our 
own back yard and sticking to life insur- 
ance. If we put the time we should to 
our own work we will not have the time 
to become qualified in other lines. 

This plan of action is not necessarily 
a “cure all” but I believe that if you will 
give it a try, keeping these keys in mind 
when programming, you will be able to 
get more programs before more people 
and your detail work will be lessened. 
Prospects and policyholders will become 
real clients and life insurance institutions 
will appreciate the cooperation they de- 
serve. You will be able to meet all of 
your responsibilities by giving your own 
welfare first consideration. 





————= 


Agent to Manager 


(Continued from Page 134) 


room. Further, you will be assigned to 
a member of the Bureau’s staff for , 
series of personal and confidential cop. 
ferences, In these individual confer. 
ences you will develop the general prin- 
ciples brought out in the lectures and 
will tie them in specifically with your 
own situation. 

If you are an agent looking forward 
to taking up agency management duties, 
you will have a chance to consider care. 
fully all the implications of this step 
and can exchange views with men who 
have had experience discussing just this 
sort of problem. If you are already in 
management work you will work ont 
specific “assignments,” based on your 
own agency situation, on supervision, 
training and recruiting. 


Two Weeks’ Program 


The program for the two weeks is not 
all work! No one has completed the 
course, we are sure, with the feeling 
that he has had a long loaf. But there 
are chances®for recreation and for the 
personal and informal contacts «with the 
other men at the school which many 
alumni tell us are among the most valu- 
able things they get out of attending 
the school. 

As the school program progresses, you 
will find yourself feeling increasingly 
that you are getting below the super- 
ficialities of this business. You will feel 
that you are in touch with something 
which will give you the power to doa 
better job than you have ever done 
before. You will feel that when you 
get back to your desk, whatever your 
particular task is, you will not be as 
puzzled as you once were by the many 
problems that face you and the equally 
numerous methods which are suggested 
for solving these problems. You will 
find that you have at your command 
certain guiding principles to help you 
choose and evaluate methods which will 
help you solve your particular problems 
and fill your particular needs. And, 
finally, you will probably tell us, as have 
so many others, that you are coming 
back every three or four years and 
go through this two weeks’ experience 
again, just to check up and make sure 
that you are not losing sight of the 
basic truths which you believe are so 
important. 


The General Agency Lure 

One reason why the soliciting agent 
of today may well be interested in these 
schools in agency management is be- 
cause many an agent feels that the na- 
tural ladder of success whither his am- 
bition urges him is through elevation 
to the work and responsibilities and 
rewards of the general agent or man- 
ager. Countless hundreds of successful 
agents—men who had achieved a good 
financial reward and an enviable stand- 
ing in their community—have been lured 
by the apparent prestige and income of 
the general agent to attempt a job which 
proved a bitter disappointment and ulti- 
mately produced a failure out of what 
had previously been a success. The 
reason is today clear — we know s0 
much more about what the job of sell- 
ing is than about what the job of man- 
agement is that the agent succeeds and 
the manager fails. Today, the ambitious 
agent need no longer plunge blindly into 
those untried but alluring opportunities 
of the general agent, If his company 
will recommend him to the Research 
Bureau he can spend two weeks learn- 
ing, in discussion with forty or fifty 
other men, not only what the job con- 
sists of but what it is which causes the 
results which the unthinking agent may 
often sce but not understand. After 
such a period of study, he may decide 
that he does not wish to become the 
head of an agency—or the more careiu 
analysis of the job, its pitfalls, and 
rewards, may challenge him more than 
anything else has ever done. In either 
case, his next move will be taken with 
his eyes open—and that in itself is more 
significant than he realizes. 
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